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CHAPTEE L 

TOO LATE 1 

Tek years ago, near the point where the road from 
Hellbender to Bill Dodd's Caflon crosses Wildcat Creek, 
there stood on a rocky knoll, rising from a prairie stretch- 
ing for many miles in every direction, a log-cabin, consist- 
ing of what, in the yernacular of that^ région, is known as 
"two pens and a passage." This structure was of the 
rudest and most primitive description. It was built of un- 
hewed logs, rough with the bark they wore as they stood in 
the forest high up on the mountain-side. The wide spaces 
between them were " chinked" with bits of stone and wood, 
and the raf ters were covered in some places with slabs of cot- 
tonwood and in others with pièces of old tents and Tarions 
similar materials, that originally had served for far différ- 
ent purposes. The chinking had not been donc with that 
thoroughness that the honest workman puts into every 
pièce he turns ont from his hands, for there were many 
crevices that allowed the wind to enter freely, and that in 
the winter made the cabin rather uncomfortable for the in- 
habitants ; for the winters in that part of the country were 
hard, beginning early and ending late, and being severe 
while they lasted. 

There was no stint of space in the rooms of this cabin 
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or in the passage-way between them. The architect that 
had presided orer its construction was evidently a man not 
fettered byrnies of symmetry or of proportion ; but he was 
just as clearly one endowed with large ideas. He had set 
out to build a house in which he could not only "swing a 
cat by the tail"without danger of breaking the animal's 
skuU, but one also in which he could move about with 
that freedom which those who live much in the open air 
regard as indispensable for their comfort; and certainly 
he had succeeded in his task more completely than many 
more ambitions and better educated architects had done 
before him. It was not an élégant house, but it suited 
him and those who were to occupy it with him, and, as he 
had constructed it for his own and their use, no one else had 
any right to find fault with his methods. Occasionally, 
when the wind blew especially hard, and rif ts of snow or 
sprays of rain came driving in through the unchinked 
spaces between the logs, his wife or daughter miglit vent- 
ure on a word or two of complaint ; but this was seldom, 
and the murmurings were so evidently reasonable that he 
did not hare it in his heart to contradict them. 

Then, again, the doors were a good deal too small for 
the apertures they were intended to close, and thus another 
means of ventilation was afforded. Being hung on leathern 
hinges, made from pièces of old boots, they sagged more 
than was altogether compatible with smooth and easy mo- 
tion. The Windows, however, by their size, compensated 
to some extent for the smallness of the doots, for as he 
himself — the architect and owner — had graphically put it, 
" they was so darnation tight that they would neither open 
when they was shet nor shet when they was open." The 
chimney, built of sticks crossed, "pig-pen fashion," and 
daubed with clay, had never since its érection been strictly 
vertical. It had been blown down once, and washed down 
twice by the tomadoes and rain-storms so common in the 
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country, and with each rebuilding had been set up with lesB 
regard for the prineiples of perpendicularity gorerning the 
construction of chimneys, until now, at a little distance, it 
looked not unlike an enormous centiped crawling up the side 
of the house. As to the roof, it had been carried away sey- 
eral times by the winds, and in spite of its numerous 
patches always let in more or less water when rain or snow 
fell. Indeed, it would hare been easy on any clear night 
to study the motions of the stars through its many open- 
ings. 

But, for ail thèse things, the house was, as the owner 
remarked to an intending purchaser, who had called on 
him that day — and of whom we shall presently hâve more 
to say — "a darn sight better warmin'-place in a cold snap 
than half the ranches the boys has in thèse parts ; and ef 
you don't believe me, stranger, jist you try one o' them 
cabins over at The Cafion some night when a blizzar J's 
blowin' and ef you don't wish you was hère you may call 
me aliar." 

This confidence of the owner in the comfort-giving 
qualities of his house had apparently not been unheeded by 
the new-comer ; for the bargain had been struck without 
his attempting the terrible experiment suggested, and con- 
sequently without the opportunity of questioning the ve- 
racity of the gentleman with whom he was dealing. 

Possession was given immediately, and then Jim Bosler 
and his wife and daughter entered a wagon, into which a 
pair of stout horses, ostensibly belonging to that individual. 
Lad been hitched, and drove slowly down the winding road 
leading to the plain below. And John Tyscovus began the 
occupation of his newly acquired estate, embracing not only 
the house, but the knoll, a rude hut at its base that served 
as a stable, and about ten acres of prairie-land. 

The purchaser had walked twenty miles that day, and 
was tired ; so he made a big fire of cottonwood logs, ate 
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his supper of hard bread and toasted bacon, and then, light- 
ing his pipe, sat by the fire, absorbing its beat while he 
puffed great whiffs of smoke from his mouth. For nearly 
half an hour he remained motionless, apparenfcly lost in the 
thoughts passing through his mind. Finally, he ronsed 
himself, emptied the ashes from his bumed-out pipe on the 
hearth, and then strode two or three times across the solid 
oak floor that rested direetly npon the still more solid earth. 
Then, for the first time, he made a eareful survey of his 
new acquisition, lighting a pine-knot and visiting the room 
on the other side of the passage. *^ It is not much of a 
place,*' he said aloud as he returned to the apartment he 
had just left, " but it will do, and to-morrow I shall begin 
my work." Then he opened his knapsack, took out several 
books and bundles of papers, and a map very much marked 
with pencil-tracings of routes and localities, which the 
maker had not thought it worth his while to indicate. 
The former he laid on the table, but the map he hung on 
the wall. For several minutes he continued to pace the 
room, his head bent upon his chest and his hands clasped 
behind his back. Every now and then he stopped to in- 
spect the map, foUowing out with his finger certain courses, 
and, to judge by the expression on his face, well pleased 
with the resuit of his examination. Then he threw two or 
three sticks of résinons pine on the fire, and, turning over 
the books on the table, appeared to be in search of a yolume, 
which, however, he did not find. He seemed troubled at 
this resuit, and, again lighting a pine-knot, went out to the 
passage and looked carefully over the floor, and then out on 
the ground in front of the house. Still not discovering 
the object for which he was looking, he proceeded slowly 
down the path by which he had ascended the hill, holding 
his extemporized torch close to the earth and minutely in- 
specting every inch of the ground. He went as far as a 
large bowlder about half-way down the path, and then, still 
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unsucccssful in his search, he slowly retraced his steps. 
^^It seems to be gone," he said, regretfully. **I would 
rather haye lost eyery other book I own than that ; and yet 
I do not see how it can so utterly hâve disappeared." He 
looked again through his knapsack^ and aroand the room, 
but the book was nowhere to be seen. Beluctantly he 
abandoned his efforts^ and^ wrapping himself in a blanket^ 
lay down in front of the fire, with his knapsack for a pil- 
low, and was soon sound asleep. 

He had slept probably two hours, when he was partially 
roused by the sound of many Toices and the tramping of 
heayily-shod feet on the floor of the passage. Before he 
could, in his half-awakened state, eolleet his thoughts, the 
door of the room in which he slept was burst from its 
rotten hinges, and a dozen or more men with -pine-knot 
torches and reyolvers in their hands crowded into the 
apartment. 

^^ It'sno use, Jim," said the leader of the party ; ^* weVo 
got you this time sure, and your hour's corne. Ef you've 
any message to leaye, or any other littte thing of that sort 
you'd like attended to, jist signify the same and l'U see to 
it, as certain as ef I was doin' it for a honest man." 

"But, my friends," began the now fuUy awakened man 
to whom this comforting speech had been addressed — '^my 
name — " 

" Oh, yes ! your name is jist anything you'ye a miud to 
call yourself, but in thèse parts you're known as Jim Bos- 
1er, the horse-thief, and you'ye got to swing inside o' five 
minutes ! So, ef you want to pray, or tell where you hid 
the money you got from them Caflon fellows for Doc Willis's 
mai'e, why, you'd better begin at once, for the time's short." 

"But," again attempted the owner, "Ineyer stole a 
horse in my life, and my name is not Jim Bosler." 

" That's not Jim, sure ! " said a man with a torch in his 
hand, coming forward and holding it so that the light fell 
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f ull in the face of the intended victiin, showing it to ail in 
the room — ^^that's not Jim Bosler. I ought to know, for 
he was mypard for more'n a year, and would 'a bin yit, for 
ail I know, ef he hadn't a-took a likin' to my mule." 
j ^^ No ! " exclaimed several others " that's not Jim." 

*^ Not Jim — not Jim Bosler I " cried the leader, in aston- 
ishment. ^^ Well, now, gentlemen, y ou ought to know, for / 
never seed the darned euss in my life, although he's run off 
a dozen o' my best stock. But ef that's not Jim Bosler — 
and I must own there's doubts arisin' in my mînd on that 
p'int — why, ail l've got to say is, that we've made a all-fired 
flummux of the whole matter. This rope/' he continued, 
taking a stout cord from his pocket, "ain't no manner o' 
use this time, and we've got to git back to Hellbender with 
our tails, so to speak, atween our legs. Ain't that so, 
gents ? " 

"Well, I know," said another of the party, "that that 
gent ain't no Jim Bosler. Jim, when I last seen him, was 
a short, thick-set man, with a broken nose and only one eye, 
and he had all-fired red hair, and was fif ty year old, and 
he didn't talk any more like this 'ère gent than a poU-par- 
rot talks like a primy donny. Leastwise that's the sort 
of a cuss Jim was last Saturday when I seen him at The 
Canon. Now I axes you ail ef this 'ère gent answers to 
thatbiU?" 

" No ! " cried seyeral of the party with one voice. 

"It is quite true, gentlemen," said John Tyscoyus, 
whose face had ail through the discussion, notwithstand- 
Ing his péril, wom an amused expression — "it is quite 
true that I am not Jim Bosler. That individual lef t hère 
several hours ago, after disposing of his property to me. 
Allow me to express my regret at your disappointment, and 
my satisfaction that you discoyered your error bef ore you 
had proceeded to extremities." 

^*So you'ye come to live among us?" said the chief 
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spokesman of the party. " I guess you'ye bought about the 
only thing in thèse parts as belonged to Jim Bosler by 
rights. — We've barked up the wrong tree this time, boys," 
he continued, addressing his followers ; "Jim must 'a' got 
wind of this little business somehow, and took himself oft 
in time to saye his neck. I sort o' feared as much when I 
looked in the stable as we come up the butte, and seen the 
wagon and horses was gone. But, we're bound to ketch 
him some time or *nother, unless he makes tracks out o' 
thèse parts quicker nor lightnin'. Come I don't let's keep 
the gentleman up any longer. — Perhaps we may meet ag'in 
some time," he went on, addressing Tyscovus, "'specially 
as youVe come to stay ; and, ef we do, we'll likely know 
one 'nother. My name's Brattle, and yours is — " 

" Tyscovus," interrupted that gentleman. 

" Well, that's the queerest name as ever I heard ; is it 
Dutch ? — sounds to me like Latin ; but I ain't no jedge of 
your furrin languidges. However, a name's nothin', as 
Shakespeare says. You look like a trump, and we've donc 
you some trouble, for which we're sorry. So, good-night, 
and * may you li ve long and prosper ! ' as old Eip says. — Come, 
boys ! " tuming to the men as he spoke, " let's be off. The 
damed skunk's got away this time, darn his ugly picter ! " 
Saying which, he and his party filed out of the room, leav- 
ing Tyscovus to meditate over his first night's expérience 
on his estate, and the risk he had run of playing that most 
undesirable rôle of a vicarious victim. He listened for sev- 
eral minutes to the loud talking and laughing of the men 
as they descended the knoU. Then, after ail was quiefc, he 
again fell asleep. 



CHAPTER IL 

EETROSPECTIVE. — IITTRODUCTIONS. 

The knoU, or "butte," as a hill was called by the set- 
tiers, upon which the cabin reared'its unshapely mass, was 
in form yery much like a truncated sugar-loaf. The flat 
surface on the top was probably a hundred feet in diameter, 
and in the center, as nearly as the eye eould judge, stood 
the cabin, with nothing between it and the horizon on any 
side, except one giant pine-tree, which, springing from the 
side of the hill half-way up from its base, seemed as much 
out of place on the knoll as the knoll was out of place on 
the plain. There was no other végétation, either on the 
flat top or steep and rocky sides, save a few scattered tuf ts 
of buffalo-grass, and hère and there a stunted cactus-plant 
which grew in the crevices. The pine-tree (although wood 
was rather scarce in that locality) had hitherto managed 
to escape destruction. Several times Bosler had taken an 
axe and started out to eut it down for fire-wood ; but each 
time he had experienced such a strong feeling of répug- 
nance to the necessary physical exertion incident to the act, 
that he had returned to the house a colder but less ex- 
hausted man. This tree, rising as it did above the summit 
of the butte, with its limbs running out at right angles to 
the trunk, and one of them a convenient distance aboyé 
the ground, would hâve admirably served the purpose of 
the vigilance committee in their public-spirited if unlawf ul 
intentions against Mr. Bosler, had they succeeded in lay- 
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ing hands on that sharp-witted individuel. Hanging, in 
that part of the country, was effected after a very primitive 
method, when not performed under the auspices of the law ; 
and it was seldom the case that this social institution had 
any say in the matter. A rope thrown over a limb, such as 
the one we hâve described, one end of which was fastened 
around the supposed criminars neck, and the other held by 
the hands of half a dozen strong men pulling vigorously, 
answered every purpose ; fulfilling ail the requirements of 
the occasion, safely, quickly, and as pleasantly as was com- 
patible with the object in view — *^ Tuto, cito, et jucunde,^^ 
as Hippocrates says, in describing the action of a favorite 
medicine. If the subject of the opération struggled and 
squirmed more than was considered altogether decorous, 
his suspended body was riddled with bullets, and his sup- 
posed agonies were thus still more rapidly hastened to an 
end. 

A hundred yards or so to the east of the butte flowed 
Wildcat Creek on its way to Bobtail River, as the people 
called it, though it was said to hâve owed its name to a 
French hunter called Bobataille, who discovered it many 
years ago. The banks, though not high, were steep, and 
were bordered with cottonwood-trees and scrub-oak bushes, 
with hère and there an American poplar and a sycamore. 
It was full of trout, not very différent from those found in 
Eastem waters so far as their appearance went, but, from 
unfamiliarity with the wiles of man, altogether tamer in 
their ways, and hence not giving so high a degree of zest to 
the pleasure of the angler. 

It was not much of a creek in ordinary times. It came 
down from the mountains only a few miles off to the north, 
and after falling rapidly in its course down the bottom of 
the caflon, sputtering and spuming like a véritable cat- 
aract, as it jumped from terrace to terrace and bowlder 
to bowlder, it suddenly became a respectable, easy-going, 
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and unemotional stream^ as it flowed peacefoUy throagh 
the broad prairie covered with yellow buffalo-grass, till it 
reached Bobtail Eiver. 

But, for an hour or two after a thunder-storm, Wild- 
cafc Creek was. throughout its whole course an angry tor- 
rent. Often it overflowed its bounds and flooded the 
meadows that lay between its western bank and Bobtail 
Eiver. Manv a cabin had been demolished, and many an 
ox, horse, and sheep been swept away, in the overwhelming 
waters. As Bobtail Eiver generally felt the effects of the 
storms and thaws even more decidedly than Wildcat 
Creek, though not qui te so suddenly, itwas usually the 
case that, when a flood came, either from rain or f rom the 
melting of the winter's snows, the whole country around 
was one wide expanse of water. It was doubtless to avoid 
the inconvenience of being swept ofE by one of thèse floods 
that Jim Bosler had built his house high above the danger- 
line. Perhaps there were other reasons, that may be made 
apparent in the course of this history. 

Hellbender was a flourishing town when the first settler 
drove in his stakes at Bill Dodd's Caflon ; and it was still 
the more respectable so far as the tone of its society, the 
number of its churches, and the size and dignity of its 
dwelling-houses were concemed, Near it to the south and 
in a mountain-gorge was a deep lake, so deep in fact that 
it was said no one had yet sounded its bottom. It was fed 
entirely by the water from melted snow and ice which 
flowed into it ail through the summer months. It was a 
cold, black, gloomy-looking lake, and the only inhabitant 
which had yet been discovered in it was a species of that 
remarkable batrachian to which naturalists give the name 
of menoiranchus, and which is called by the common peo- 
ple hellbender. Hence the name of the town. 

But, although déficient in social standing, Bill Dodd's 
Cafion, or ^* The Caflon,'' as it was now generally called, 
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was much the larger place of the two. It was peopled with 
men, women, and children from ail parts of the world, 
civilized and uncivilized ; and it was altogether a more en- 
terprising and a busier settlement than the older town. 
People with very little morality, and many more with no 
morality at ail, they were ; but they were also vigorous, 
progressive, and desperate. Thèse qualities were likely to 
be of more service to them in the région in which they 
lived than any founded on a high-toned regard for the pro- 
prieties of life. A consistent Christian, or Jew, or Bud- 
dhist, would hâve had little chance of a prolonged existence 
at The Canon, or even of safety for his property. It was a 
^^ Word and a blow " with the people there, and generally 
the blow came fîrst, in the character of a bullet from a re- 
volver. 

Not a day had passed for over a month that some one 
had not been killed. It was getting to be monotonous ; and 
one night at Crump's bar — a drinking-place of even worse 
repute than others at The Cafion — as quiet and as inoffen- 
sive a man as there was at the place, named Hallam, said, as 
he leaned against the counter : " Five minutes to twelve, 
and nary a fellow killed to-day. It was gittin' to be quite 
too usual, and hang me ef I ain't glad it's stopped." 

^^ Perhaps you mean that for me," exclaimed our friend 
Jim Bosler, as he drew his six-shooter and leveled it at Hal- 
lam. " Thar's still three minutes and a half to spare to 
keep the thing a-goin', and I guess you'U do as well as any 
othercuss ! " and, pulling the trigger, the victim gave a great 
bound into the air and fell to the floor with a bullet through 
his heart. Then Mr. Bosler looked around at the specta- 
tors in a savage sort of a way, still holding his smoking 
pistol in his hand ready for the next customer, but, finding 
no one to question the propriety of his act, he stalked out 
of the room, whistling a merry air, and left the occupants 
to pick up the dead. This was his eleventh man since he 
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had been in those parts. It might hâve been said of him, 
as of a distinguished French murderer, that *^ he ought ix) 
hâve had a cemetery of his own." 

Ilallam, however, had friends, and they intimated to 
Mr. Bosler their disapproval of his summary proceedings, 
and their intention to shoot him on sight if he staid 
twenty-four hours longer at The Canon. They desired to 
give him a chance for his life,.for in his way he was at times a 
usef ul man. It was only when he broke through the bounds 
of what they regarded as the customs of good society that 
they felt aggrieved, and this he always did when he had 
imbibed too freely of the " rot-gut " whisky that formed 
the staple beverage of the inhabitants. He was therefore 
advised that it would be prudent for him to confine himself 
in future to his legitimate business of horse-stealing, pro- 
vided he restricted his opérations to the comparatively 
wealthy citizens of Hellbender, and brought the animais to 
The Cafion for sale at half their value. Six anonymous 
letters informed him that he must départ at once, and be- 
take himself to his ranch at Wildcat Creek, under penalty, 
in case of refusai to take the hint — that at that particular 
moment his room was more désirable than his company — of 
more effectuai measures being adopted. 

Mr. Bosler, influenced by the state of his émotions, 
which at that time were somewhat disturbed through re- 
flections upon the narrow-minded policy of his enemies, 
and the continued use of whisky, had declared with much 
emphasis that he would " knock hell out of any skunk " 
that interf ered with his right of domicile, and make as many 
graves necessary as ïïallam had friends before he would stir 
an inch I But after much eamest thought, to which, as he 
had run through his debauch, abstinence from his accus- 
tomed stimulus materially contributed, and a fuU consid- 
ération of the large odds against him if things went much 
furthcr, he very wisely concluded to kick the mud of Bill 
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Dodd's Caflon from his boots, and to seek the society of his 
wife and daughter at the butte. In the abstract, he had 
very little regard for the sanctity of human life ; but when 
his own skin was in danger, and his brain was not bef ud- 
dled with the fumes of alcohol, his mental processes were 
affected with a degree of accuracy and force that generally 
led him to the safest if not the most righteous conclusions. 
In the présent instance the communications he had re- 
ceived went to the point with a directness that left noth- 
ing to be desired, and the ad vice they contained was couched 
in language that, if not élégant, was a model of conciseness 
and perspicuity. The writers evidently "meant business." 
So, with the remark to his " pards " that if he could "find 
the low-flung eusses as writ them letters, kingdom-come 
would hâve an increase in its population," he set out for his 
place of banishment with mingled feelings of sorrow and 
anger. 

His wife and daughter were already there, so that very 
little change in the existing arrangements was necessary to 
fit it for the occupancy of the husband and father. His 
daughter, a girl of about seventeen years of âge, slept in 
one of the "pens," which at the same time was kitchen 
and eating-room, while Mr. Bosler and his wife occupied 
the other, which was also the family sitting-room when the 
time for sociability arrived, or when visitors made their ap- 
pearance. In winter the passage was boarded up at both 
ends, and thus a kind of anteroom to the other apartments 
was fumished, and at the same time the cold blasts of air 
that swept down from the mountains and up from the 
prairie were, to some extent, impeded in their entrance to 
the inhabited parts of the house. 

The family had been reunited about a month, when one 
afternoon — ^it was in the early part of September, and the 
days were hot — Mr. Bosler, who was seated in his own 
room, with his feet on the table before him, on which there 
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was also a bottle of whisky, his chair tilted back on its hind- 
legs, and his face expressing a degree of inward satisfaction 
that a glass or two of alcoholic liquor always developed in 
him, happened to look ont of the one window of the apart- 
ment, and saw coming along the road from Hellbender a 
man toiling wearily and carrying a large knapsack on his 
shoulders. The beat of the sun's rays was intense, the 
road was dusty, and every now and then the traveler 
stopped and rested his load on a long cane that he car- 
ried. Wajrfarers were not common in that part of the 
country, and Mr. Bosler watched the man with interest as 
he gradnally came nearer to the butte. ** Ef he only had a 
hoss, now," he said to himself, ** dang me ef I wouldn't go 
for it 1" The knowledge that the individual did not pos- 
sess one of thèse usefnl animais on which Mr. Bosler could 
lay his predatory hands appeared to bave a somewhat dispir- 
iting influence. At any rate, something urged him to place 
the mouth of the bottle near by in contact with his lips, and 
he did not remove it till several gurgling sounds occurring, 
showed that no inconsiderable portion of the contents had 
gone down his throat. " Hello ! " he continued, aloud, as 
he returned to the window, "he's a-comin' to the butte as 
sure as a gun ! A parson, too, to jedge by the eut of his 
toggery, or l'm a liar. Good Lord ! Thar's work enough 
for him in thèse parts, ef that's what he's lookin' for." 

The man had turned off from the main road and was 
painfuUy climbing the path that led to Jim Bosler's cabin, 
while this gentleman anxiously watched him from his com- 
manding point of observation. It was a steep hill the trav- 
eler had to surmount, and the path went almost perpendicu- 
larly up its side. There was a wagon-road that he might 
bave taken, but it was much longer, winding as it did 
around the knoU, till, by its spiral course, it eventually 
reached the top. Evidently he preferred the quick and 
severe exertion of the shorter road. 
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**He's got jist about as much as he can stagger under," 
resumed Mr. Bosler as he continued to watch the climber. 
" Hère, Moll ! " to his wife, who was in the passage engaged 
at the wash-tub — " here's the fellow you've bin a-wishin' 
for — a parson to do your prayin' for you ; corne and take a 
look at him." 

Thus addressed, Mrs. Bosler ceased herwork, approached 
the window, and, with her husband, studied the appearanee 
of the Etranger who was gradually nearing the house. She 
was a woman of apparently about thirty-five years of âge, 
and, so far as facial characteristics went, the very opposite 
of the head of the family ; her eyes and hair being of the 
most intense black hne, while his hair was of a pale, 
washed-out, carroty tint, and his one eye of that nonde- 
script color, neither gray, blue, nor green, so common with 
members of the Scandinavian race. Her eyes were large, 
fnll, and expressive of a certain kind of cheerf al sadness, 
which sets so well on some women. His one was small, 
ferretty, blood-shot, and inclined to twinkle when the 
owner's breast was more than usually disturbed either with 
pleasant or painful émotions. She had been engaged in 
the performance of the laundry-work of the family, it being 
Monday, a day sacred to that duty through the force of 
tradition. Her arms were bare, and her petticoat was 
tncked up behind so as to protect it as much as possible 
from the contaminating influence of the soap-suds. She 
placed one arm akimbo, and rested the other lovingly on 
her husband's shoulders. Evidently they were on very 
good terms with each other. 

The traveler made his way with difficulty, occasionally 
stumbling over some unobserved obstacle, and once or twice 
stopping in his ascent to tum and take a rapid survey 
of the prairie through which Wildcat Creek and Bobtail 
River ran. Far off to the north were several detached, 
snow-capped peaks of the Sierra Madré, lit up with many 
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shades of red, purple, and yellow, as the rays of the sun 
f ell upon them ; while to the east were high table-lands, 
eut up by numerous caflons, one of which, having been dis- 
covered and oecupied by Bill Dodd, had been named after 
that adventurer. 

" I don^t think he's a preacher," said Mrs. Bosler, after 
a hurried but searching scrutiny of the traveler ; "he looks 
more like a peddler, to my mind, and that's his pack on his 
shoulders." 

*^ Preacher or peddler, it's ail one. He's comin' hère." 

*' That's true," replied the woman. " Don't you think, 
Jim, you mought go down and give him a little h'ist up the 
hill ? It's steep, and he looks awful tired." 

^* Now, look hère, Moll Bosler, did you ever know me do 
such a all-fired soft thing as that ? Ef you want to help 
him so damed bad you can jist do it yourself ! " 

" So I will, Jim, and Lai with me — Come, daughter," 
she continued, opening the door and calling across the pas- 
sage into the other room. " Thar's a stranger comin' up 
the butte. Let's go down and give him a lift. Prehaps 
he's a peddler, and then you can get them stockin's you was 
wantin'." 

The girl thus addressed was singing at the top of her 
voice : 

** It*s a bargain, a bargain for you, young man, 
It*s a bargain, a bargain for you, young man ; 
You promised for to marry me six months and more ago : 
l'il keep you to your promise, and l'U never let you go." 

"Don't you hear me. Lai ?" exclaimed Mrs. Bosler, in 
louder and shriller tones, as the verse was repeated. ^* Come 
out hère at once ! Ef you want them stockin's, now's 
yourtime." 

Before the words were out of the woman's mouth the 
singing ceased, and an untidy and scantily clad girl came 
out into the passage. Her hair was hanging in long, black, 
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frowsy masses oyer her naked shoulders, and her face did 
not exhibit any obvious indications of a récent aoquaintance 
with soap and water. A single garment, much the worse for 
dirt and wear, and rather shorter at both ends than was 
altogether proper, covered a portion of her body ; her feet 
were bare : certainly she wanted stockings as well as otlier 
articles of female apparel. Still, she was not a bad-looking 
girl, in spite of the disadvantages in the way of cleanliness 
and adornment nnder which she labored. Her black eyes, 
with their intelligent and thoughtf ul though good-natured 
expression, her well-formed and white teeth which she 
liberally displayed when she laughed, and her shapely 
mouth — ample but not overlarge — made altogether an en- 
semble that was capable of exciting both admiration and 
interest in most of those who might take the trouble to 
study her face. In some respects she resembled her 
mother, but she had not a single feature of her father's in 
her whole physical organîzation. To look at the two, no 
one would hâve supposed that they bore even the most dis- 
tant relationship to each other, much less that they were 
f ather and daughter. She was rather above than below the 
médium height, was well and strongly put together, was 
muscular without being bony, and graceful in her move- 
ments, without perhaps possessing that suppleness of motion 
resulting from slenderness. Her hands and feet, though 
giving évidence of hard usage, were nevertheless small and 
well made. Clearly, she was rough and uncouth in mind 
and body. She had grown up like a garden-weed, untu- 
tored and uncared for. Yes, even worse ; for the good points 
that Nature had put into her had not even been allowed 
to develop af ter their own way, but had been dwarfed and 
twîsted and deformed, and crowded out of place, by the 
circumstances under which she had lived as a child and ex- 
panded into womanhood. 

**What air you doin'. Lai, that you can't hear when 
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you're spoken to ? " said her mother, wîth some degree of 
asperity in her voice. ^* Hère hâve I bin a-callin' to y ou, 
and you go on singin' as ef you had nothin' to do ail day 
but sereech.'* 

*'Well, mother," answered the girl, "I was cleanin' 
them fish I ketched this mornin', and singin' a song I learnt 
oyer at The Caflon laat Sunday. Thar ain't no harm in 
singin', is thar ? " 

** Harm or no harm ain't no matter now ; don't you see 
thar's a man comin' up the butte ? He's give ont with his 
load, and you and me's got to go down and help him to lift 
it. Prehaps he's got things to sell, and ef we help him 
we'U git 'em cheap." 

*^ A étrange man, and me without no frock andnothin' ! 
Jist wait, mam, tiU I tidy up a bit." 

"Now, Lai Bosler, ef you've got to fix up and make 
yourself décent, you can jist go back to your singin' and 
fish-cleanin', and l'il do the job myself. N"o, you needn't 
bother yourself," as the girl snatched up a dilapidated 
shawl and threw it over her shoulders. *' l'U do it myself. 
l've lif ted heavier things nor that pack in my time, and I 
kin do it ag'in, I guess. Go back to your fish-cleanin' and 
your screechin', and leave the man to me." 

" Ail right, mam," said the girl, good-humoredly ; " it 
ain't much clothes as IVe got, but I like to put some of 'em 
on when strangers is about, 'specially if they're men. l'il 
be ail fixed by the time you're hère ag'in. You mought 
aflk him about the stockin's afore you brings him up." And 
with thèse words she hurried back to her room, and Mrs. 
Bosler descended the hiU with the laudable purpose of 
helping the unexpected stranger. 

Again he had stopped, and was looking long and search- 
ingly around the landscape, as if tt-ying to discover some 
particular mark of identification, shading his eyes with his 
hands as he tumed toward the west, where the sun lay low 
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in the sky, sending horizontal beams into his face. Finally, 
he appeared to be satisfied with the inspection he had mado 
of the surrounding country ; for a smile lit np his face, 
and he turned to résume his toilsome joumey np the hill. 
Snddenly, however, ère he had taken half a dozen steps, a 
troubled expression passed over his countenance, and, throw- 
ing his pack on the ground, he sprang with the strength 
and agility of an athlète to the top of a large bowlder near 
by, and standing np at his full height again surveyed the 
country around him. 

He was apparently about thirty years of âge. In figure 
he was tall and slim, but there was no élément of weakness 
in his straight and supple body, every muscle of which was 
strong and well developed, and upon which there did not 
appear to be an ounce of fat. The long coat, not unlike a 
clérical cassock, that he wore, was, probably on account of 
the beat, unbuttoned, and the strong prairie-wind blew the 
skirts back so that the fuU proportions of his form could 
be seen as it stood ont in bold relief against the western 
sky, with not another object on the same plane, save the 
tall, gaunt pîne-tree with its horizontal limbs. 

His face like the rest of him was thin — so thin, in fact, 
that it would hâve almost warranted the désignation of 
"hatchet-shaped." And yet it was by no means an un- 
graceful face. The forehead was high and broad, neither 
prominent nor receding, but straight, like that of a Greek. 
His dark eyes, shaded by well-defined but not exaggerated 
eyebrows, were set somewhat deeply in his head, but their 
expression, instead of losing in force thereby, as is the case 
with many, seemed to gain in vigor and intensity. 

They were wonderf ul eyes ! — eyes which, when once seen, 
were not likely to be soon forgotten. They were piercing, 
inquiring, analyzing eyés, before which most others that 
might attempt to stem their gaze would probably retreat 
in confusion ; and yet it was évident that, when the mood 
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was on him, no one conld put more kindness and sympathy 
and love into eyes than could the man wbo stood bare- 
headed on the rock, his anbum hair ruffled by the sirocco- 
like wind that swept over the prairie, and with a half-anx- 
ious, half-despairing expression on his conntenance. They 
were not the twinkling, snapping eyes which dark-skinned 
people sometimes possess, which are always disagreeable, 
and which never express a profound émotion of any kind 
as if it were really felt. He was of a fair-skinned race, 
and yet his eyes were almost black. At times — perhaps it 
was when some eamest but tender émotion swayed him — 
their color changed to a hazel tint, and they appeared to 
be less deeply set in their orbits. Whatever it was that in- 
fluenced them, it seemed then that not only their exjDres- 
sion but even their anatomical characteristics were altered. 
They appeared, indeed, to be endowed with a life of their 
own, acting independently of, but in unison with, the force 
in the brain behind them. 

But, îf his eyes expressed individuality, hîs mouth was 
a still more characteristic feature of a face in which there 
was nothing mean or commonplace, There was no mus- 
tache to hîde the splendid teeth, or the sharply limned con- 
tours of the thin but not meager lips, whîch, while ex- 
pressing refinement and nobility of mental organization, 
showed by a certain firmness of outline the strength of 
purpose and of will that actuated the man to whom they 
belonged. Décision, energy, resoluteness, and courage were 
never more markedly exhibited, and thèse traits were in- 
tensified by the large Roman nose that dominated every 
feature of his countenance. The absence of ail vestige of 
beard allowed the clear, olive complexion to be seen, while 
at the same time it revealed the hollowness of his cheeks 
and the massive, clear-cut f orm of ' his chin. 

Altogether it was not a face that many persons would 
hâve called handsome. It was too far removed from ail 
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vulgar standards for that ; but few would hâve failed to 
see that it was the face of a man to be feared or loved as 
occasion required, and of one who, when he chose^ could 
be yery dangerous to his enemies and very tender to his 
friends. 

He continued to stand on the bowlder for several min- 
utes^ scanning the land aronnd him. Then he took a little 
note-book from his pocket and began to read from it^ stop- 
ping every now and then to look around him, as though 
endeavoring to verify its statements. 

" It must be the place," he said. " The points of identi- 
fication are too many for there to be much chance of an 
error being committed, and yet there are several features 
hère in the description that I do not find in the landscape. 
A blunder now might be irretrievable. ^ A creek flowing 
toward the south,' " he continued, after a moment's pause, 
and reading from his note-book. " ' A conical hill, flattened 
on the top.* On its western slope a single pine-tree near 
the summit.' So far so good, but the remainder of the 
description does not agrée with the facts. ^ From a large 
bowlder to the lef t of the path that leads to the summit, 
and in a southwest direction on a Une with a snow-capped 
mountain-peak, three dead trees in a row and at right angles 
to the Une of vision, will be seen. Thèse trees are about a 
mile from the knoll, and distant from each other about ten 
feet.' Well I Hère is the bowlder — ^there is no other — 
there is the mountain-peak covered with snow, but where 
are the trees ? Besides, on this hill there is a log-cabin, 
whereas nothing is said hère of any such structure. How- 
ever, three years hâve elapsed since this was written. The 
trees may hâve been eut down, and the cabin built in that 
time. Yes, it must be the same. For two days I hâve had 
this hill in sight, and, when I came to the path leading to 
the top, I tumed into it as automatically as though I were 

going to my own home in Warsaw^." 

2 
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For a moment longer he stood as though still nncertain. 
Then his countenance changed as if some sudden inspira- 
tion actuated him ; be descended from the rock^ took up 
his pack, and with a cheerful smile upon his face began 
again to climb the hill. He raised his eyes toward the 
goal he was attempting to reach, now scarcely a hundred 
feet distant, and encountered those of Mrs. Bosler staring 
at him with an inquiring but not an unkind expression. 
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EETROSPECTIVE. — ^A PTJBCHASE. 

*'I THOUGHT as how you was tired," said that lady, 
smiling, " and as you 'peared to be comin* our way, I says 
to Lai — Lal's my daughter, you know — says.I, *Let's go 
down and help the étranger up the butte/ But she^s sich 
a high-sailin' gai that nothin' would do but she must fix 
up ; as ef what's good enough for me an' her father ain't 
good enough for any one else. Now I knowed ef you had 
to wait for her to git through with her washin's and comb- 
inas and sich like, you'd haye to h'ist that pack up the butte 
ail by yerself, and it's a good smart pull yit afore you git 
to the top/' 

^^Many thanks, madam^ for your considération," said 
Tyscovus, raising his hat, " but I am not at ail tired, and 
I can very easily carry my knapsack the short distance that 
remains. No ! " he continued, as she made a motion to re- 
lieve him of his load, " I really can not allow you to carry 
so hea^ a burden — heavy, that is, for a woman, though 
it is nothing for me." 

*^ Well, l'm used to liftin' heavier hefts nor that, but — " 
and she stopped an instant to look at him attentively, 
^^you're a furriner of some sort, for, though you speak jist 
like one from the States, it's easy to see it's not your own 
languidge you're talkin'. I could talk as good as any one 
onst, and I kin now when I try, for I used to teach school 
in Indiany afore I was married. But twenty years livin' 
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with Jim and sich like around has brought me down a 
peg or two, I tell you. Not as he's bad to me/' she hast- 
ened to add, as if fearing that ber words might be miseon- 
strued, ^^ but he's not much on grammar and other lamin', 
and I kind o' fell into bis ways. It's a deal easier. As for 
Lai, sbe never knowed no better, but sometimes l'm right 
Smart 'sbamed o' her and me too. Now give me the pack, 
and you'll git ail the sooner to the top whar you kin rest 
yerself as long as you likes." 

'^No, not on any account," replied Tyscovus, smiling, 
for thougb fatigued he was amused at the woman's loquaci- 
ty ; "I should be ashamed of myself if I allowed a woman 
to do such a thing for me so long as I can do it myself. 
But there is something you can do for me, and then I shall 
be yery much obliged to you. Tell me, were there ever 
three dead trees over in that direction, between us and the 
niountain yonder ?" 

" Well, there was, till about a week ago, and then some 
sk — ^person who'd nothin' better to do chopped 'em down." 

" You are quite sure ? '* 

^' Jist as sure as shootin' 1 Jim — that's my man — and 
Lai will tell you the same thing.'* 

" And that is your bouse on the top of the hill ? " 

" Yes, sir ! That ranch is mine, or rather it's Jim's." 

**May I ask how long it has been there ?" 

" Law ! you may ask anything you like. I guess it's 
bin thar about three year.'* 

^^ Thanks I Now let us go on." 

Mrs. Bosler led the way, Tyscovus f ollowing closely be- 
hind her. 

"Mought I ask," she said, **what mought your coun- 
try be ? " 

" Poland," he answered, as he strode on after her. 

" Poland I Yes, l've heard tell of it long ago ; but you're 
the first man, or woman either for that, as ever I seen from 
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Poland." Then, affcer another moment's silence, "How 
long now haye you bin in the States ? " 

" About six months." 

" Six months, and talkin'. English like that I " 

"Oh ! I studied English at home ; and then, besides, 
my mother was an American ; and again, I hâve lived many 
years in England/' 

"Married?" she resumed, after taking half a dozen 
more steps. 

"No." 

"Preacher?'* 

"No." 

"Peddler?" 

"No." 

"Then," she continued, stopping and tuming around 
to face him, " what air you ? " 

"Nothing but a man." 

*^I thought ail the Polanders was counts or sich 
like." 

" When I am at home I am a count, but hère I am plain 
John Tyscovus." 

"John Tys — Tys — what did you say ?" 

"John TyscoYUs, and very anxious to get to the top of 
this hill," he answered, smiling. 

"I thought you'd be tired afore you got thar. John 
Tyscovus 1 Well, of ail the names I ever heard tell on or 
come across, that beats the lot ! " 

Another half a dozen steps. 

" Hâve you come hère to stay ? " 

"That I do not know yet. It dépends on how you 
treat me." 

" How we treat you ! Why, you don't want to stay with 
us, do you ? " 

" Not exactly. I shall probably ask your husband to sell 
the place to me. I like the situation, and would be de- 
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lighted to own it What do you say ? Will you help me 
to persuade him to let me hâve it ?" 

" Oh, thar won't be no trouble about that ! Ail youVe 
got to do is to give him his price, and the ranch's your'n. 
And I do hope you'll git it, and then may be Jim'll leaye 
thèse parts, and things'll be better with us than they air 
now." 

" What do you mean ? Do not things go well with you 
now ? " 

*^!N"o," she answered, stopping again and looking 
around her, *' no ; thar's Lai — she gits no bringin' up and 
no schoolin', though I mought hâve given her both if Fd 
had half a chance ; but Fve jist let her go her own way, 
mostly because I didn't hâve no chance. She's leamt her- 
self to read and write, and cipher a bit. She's a good gai, 
and never gives me no trouble except when she gits inad, 
and then she raises bloody Moses, I tell you ! Ef I could 
git her away out of thèse parts to somewhar whar there 
was schools and women, it would be ail the better for her 
and Jim and me. Oh, yes ! l'il help you ail I kin to git 
the place. But hère we air,*' as she stepped on the level 
ground on which the cabin stood — *^and here's Jim too." 

" Glad to see you, stranger ! '' exclaimed Mr. Bosler, 
coming forward with outstretched hands. " Tough work 
climbin' this butte, I tell you ! You ought to 'a' gone round 
by the wagon-road. Howsomever, this one's shorter, and 
that's what you wanted, I guess. You ain't no preaxîher 
nor peddler neither,'' he continued, scrutinizing his visiter 
from head to foot ; " you're a perspecter, that's what you 
air. Howsomever, that's ail right. Thar's plenty of 'em 
about hère, but blow me if I ever seen one jist like you 1 
My name's Bosler — what mought yours be ? " 

^ ^ John Tyscovus. " 

" Well, every man has a right, I guess, to his own name, 
and as many on 'em as he likes too. But you've got one as 
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no fellow's likely to take away from you, and thar ain't 
none o' your kin in thèse parts, neither. Walk in and take 
somethin'. — Hère, Lai," he continued, as he and his visitor 
reached the house, "bring a cup or somethin' fit to drink 
ont of. — Confound the gai 1 she ain^t got through herfixin' 
3rit. Xever mind, thongh I Corne in and take things as 
they air." 

With thèse words, and with an exubérance of manner 
indicative o£ a hospitable feeling which it mnst be con- 
fessed did not often reign in Mr. Bosler's breast, he ushered 
TyscoTus into the chief room of the cabin. 

^* îf ow, sir ! " he resumed, wiping with his coat-sleeve 
the mouth of the bottle to which référence has already been 
made — "here's somethin' as'U take the tire ont of you 
better nor ail the cheers and beds atween this and Denyer. 
It's prime, I tell you, and after a long tramp, or a wet ride, 
goes right to the heart as straight as a sand-hill crâne to its 
nest. Corne, sir I don't be bashf ul ; l'm not much for fine 
talk, but dang me if I don't like to do the squar' thing by 
a étranger ! " 

Not to appear wanting in appréciation of Mr. Bosler's 
good-fellowship, TyscoYus put the bottle to his lips and 
swallowed a few drops of the buming liquor. He had a 
strong head and a strong stomach, but the infinitésimal 
quantity he took almost turned both. He managed, how- 
eyer, to conceal his sensations, and thanking his entertainer 
retumed him the bottle. 

" Well," said the latter, '^l'd about made up my mind 
that l'd drunk enough for to-day, but hang me ef I kin 
ever let this 'ère bottle go out o' my hands without makin' 
acquaintance agin with what's inside of it. Thar, now ! " 
he continued after the prolonged contact between his mouth 
and that of the bottle had come to an end, "ef I take any 
more to-night you may call me a liar, and when Jim Bos- 
1er says that he means it sure. Take a cheer and make 
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yoTirself at home. We ain't much rigged up hère, but whafc 
we've got is your^n for to-night, anyway." 

"Thanks," said Tyscovus ; "you are very kind. But 
I hâve corne on a little business, Mr. Bosler, and with your 
leave I wiU now proceed to lay it before you." 

At thèse words, Mr. Bosler's expression became one oî 
intense curiosity, not unmingled with one of alarm. He 
looked fixedly at Tyscovus for half a minute, during which 
neither spoke a syllable. Then he reached with his right 
hand to somewhere about the small of his back, and 
brought forward a revolver, which he laid on the table be- 
fore him, ail the time keeping his eyes fixed on his com- 
panion's face. "It may be ail right Etranger," he said, 
when he had completed this movement ; " you don't look 
like a sheriff, or any of that kind o' cuss, but when a man 
says ^ business ^ to me, specially when that man's unbeknown 
to me, it's not in human natur' to let him take the first 
lick. You see it mought be damed onconvenient ; and 
though thar ain't likely no needcessity for this little friend 
bein' one of our party, thar ain't nothin' like bein' readyfor 
anything as mought tum up. You see, l've bin thar 
af ore ! '' 

Tyscovus smiled. 

"You are ail wrong, my friend," he said ; "my busi- 
ness is of the most peaceful character. I like the situation 
of your house, and I want to buy it." 

" You want to buy this ère ranch ? " 

" Yes, if you are willing to sell it. If not, I must look 
elsewhere." 

"And what in the de vil do you want this pertic'lar 
ranch for ? It ain't such a all-fired fine place as to suit one 
o' your kind." 

Tyscovus judged that it would be better not to appear 
too anxious to strike the bargaiu. 

" Well, I like the situation — I am also fond of f resh air ; 
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but I see the house would require a good deal of work 
on it to make it suit me, so we will say nothing about the 
matter now. I shall be around hère for some time yet, 
and if you change your mind let me know, and perhaps 
we can then come to terms." 

" Who said I didn't want to sell it ? You see, Mr. — 
dang me ef I kin git your name ! — Fm sort o' tired o' thèse 
parts, and so is my wife and Lai. The women ain't got no 
Society hère, and l'ye bin thinkin' for a year and longer of 
going to a higher-toned place, whar the gai could git some 
schoolin'. Now how much will you plank down in good 
hard cash for the house, the whole butte, and ten acres of 
prairie ? Say the word, and ef we agrée, the ranch's 
your'n, and off we go to-night 1 " 

" I hâve no idea of the yalue of such a pièce of prop- 
erty ; you must fix your own price." 

"Well, wait a minute till I go and talk to the old 
woman and Lai," said Mr. Bosler, moying toward the 
door. " Women in gênerai don't know much, and a man 
as is always runnin' to his wife to tell him what to do is 
poor shucks, I think. But ^for this occasion only,' as 
they puts it on the theatre-bills, they knows more'n me. 
Ef it war a hoss or a mule, l'd tell you to a dollar what it's 
worth, but when it comes to houses and buttes, blow me 
ef I ain't jist like a grizzly in a drug-store — a damed sight 
more apt to git the wrong thing than the right one." 

He lef t the room with a shuffling gait, not so much the 
resuit of intoxication — for he had not yet taken enough 
whisky that day to disturb his mental or moral equilib- 
rium — ^as of the down-at-the-heel carpet slippers that he 
wore, and that flopped unpleasantly on the floor with every 
step he took. 

As soon as he was gone, Tyscovus went to the window 
and looked out oyer the country, which could be seen at 
that eleyation for many miles in ail directions. The sun 
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was just sinking behind the highlands in the west^ but the 
atmosphère was still full of light, and he could see dis- 
tinctly ail the striking features of the landscape. The 
long road by which he had corne lay on the prairie like a 
great yellow snake stretched ont at full length. Wildcat 
Oreek flowed peacefuUy at the foot of the butte, the snow- 
capped peak was far off in the distance, still lit up with the 
rays of the sun. Yes, it was the spot he was seeking ; of 
that there could be no doubt. The thought carried him 
back to his own land far off in the East, and to the strange 
events that had brought him to where he now stood. By 
what influence had he been guided ? What was to be the end 
of it ail ? Why not now confess himself the ass his father 
had once called him, and go back to his own princely home 
in "Warsaw ? Something a little like indécision swayed 
him, but it was only the doubt that every reasoning mind 
at times expériences in the face of difficult questions 
that require to be decided at once, and in regard to which 
positive information is scant. He stood and looked, deep- 
ly, awfully impressed with the sensé of grandeur that ail 
before him excited. He recalled how, not many years 
before, he had surveyed from a mountain-height another 
scène as yast, as grand as this that now lay at his feet. 
But there ail was ice and snow and désolation, and he was in 
the Company of félons, with chains upon his limbs, and 
brutal masters to strike him with whips if he spoke, or 
faltered in the work set for him to do. Hère, how dif- 
férent ! AU nature seemed alive — ^the grass was growing, 
the water flowing, the air was warm and génial, and, as he 
drew it into his lungs, it seemed to reach with its enliven- 
ing influence the remotest nerves of his body. And, above 
ail, he was free — free to go or stay, with no one to question 
his right or power. No not that — ^not free 1 For is not 
the tyranny of an irrésistible impulse more of a despotism 
than the iron heel of the autocrat as shown through his 
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soldiers and convict-drivers ? There was no escape. He 
must go on, and this place, the refuge where his work was 
to be done, must become his. 

But what if the priée should be beyond his présent 
means ? He had money in plenty in the bank at Denver, 
but had only brought fiye hundred dollars with him, ieind 
it was scarcely to be expected that the owner would take 
the check of an unknown person for any sum aboyé this 
that might be required. ^^ Besides/' he said to himself, as 
he again sat down in his chair by the table, " it would be al- 
together within the probabilities for that man, who is eyi- 
dently not troubled with scruples when he wishes to do 
anything ont of the way, and whose fears were just now 
excited by the consciousness that he deserred to feel the 
weight of the law, to attempt to take the small sum I 
hâve, or eyen to murder me. Still, it would trouble him a 
little, I think, so long as I hâve this weapon at hand/' 
taking, as the words passed through his mind, a short, thin 
dagger from a sheath in the right side of his trousers, and 
then instantly retuming it to its place of concealment. 
" He does not know our Siberian way of carrying such a 
thing, or that I had my hand on it ready to plunge it into 
his heart if he had raised his pistol an inch from the table. 
I thought at one time that I should kill him the yery next 
instant. Evidently, however, he has no intention at prés- 
ent of doing me harm. He is apparently as anxious to sell 
his * ranch,' as he calls it, as I am to buy it.'* 

In the mean time Bosler had repaired to the other room, 
and in a few brief but effective words had explained the 
situation to his wife and daughter. 

" You see," he said, sitting down on an inverted wash- 
tub, while the two women, stopping their work, listened 
attentiyely to what he had to say — "you see he's a per- 
specter, sartain sure. He's got some notion of gold and 
silYer bein' about hère, and he likes the lay o' this ranch. 
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Prehaps he's come ont hère as a agent for some o^ tbem 
rich Eastern fellows as has got more spondulix than they 
kûows what to do with. But, Lord bless you ! there ain^t 
no gold nor sîlver hère nor anywheres near hère. Thèse 
parts has bin gone over and over by them scientifie cfaaps 
as thinks they knows more'n other fellows, and not a nug- 
get nor a lead did they git. Howsomever it ain't none of 
our business to tell him that. He^l find it ont quick 
enough for himself, l'U bet. Now what do you say, old 
woman — ^and what do you say, Lai ?*' 

^^ Well, for my part, Jim, I^d sell it right away and be 
done with it," said Mrs. Bosler, emphatically. "Thèse 
parts ain't good for you, and I think you'd better be makin' 
tracks for another settlement. Thar's a feelin' agin you 
hère and none of us ain't saf e, not even Lai and me. Thar's 
no tellin' what them Hellbender sneaks might do any night 
while we're hère in our beds, and it ain't saf e, as you knows, 
Jim, for you to go ont on the road, even for a mile or two.'' 

" That's jist as true as anything you ever said in your 
life, Moll," said Mr. Bosler, slapping his knee with his big 
red hand, on which there were several scars, healed and un- 
healed — "jist as true as gospil, aindthis hère letter, which I 
picked up 'bout a hour ago at the foot of the butte, makes 
it a dam sight truer — that is, in course, ef I make it out 
right. Hère you take it, Moll, and read it out to me and 
Lai, and we'll see ef l'ye got the c'rect understandin' 
of it." 

Mrs. Bosler took from his extended hand a soiled and 
crumpled pièce of paper that her husband had abstracted 
from the breast-pocket of his coat, and read as f oUows : 
"Me. Jim Bosler : 

" The comité will be down on you to-night as certain as 
shootin' I Git away as soon as you kin, and don't lose no 
time nether ! 

" From a trew Friend." 
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XJp to this time Lai had taken no part in the conversa- 
tion. This young woman had finally succeeded in making 
herself look ** décent." She had combed and brushed her 
hair, put on a frock and shoes and stockings^ and had 
thereby decidedly improved her personal appearance. A 
red ribbon that she had bound around her head held her 
glossy black hair back from her forehead^ and gave an air 
of finish to her toilet, which was more effective, through its 
simplicity and the striking contrast it afforded, than would 
hâve been a more elaborate garniture. Now that she had 
washed her face, it was seen also that she had a clear, 
healthy complexion that not even exposure to sun and 
wind and rain and dirt had served to impair. Altogether, 
Lai Bosler could hâve held her own, so far as natnral 
good looks were concerned, with many a more artisti- 
cally-dressed girl. 

The efifect produced upon the two women by the read- 
ing of the anonymous letter was very différent in each. 

Mrs. Bosler became as pale as death and trembled with 
fear and excitement ; while Lai, on the contrary, flushed 
with anger and défiance. 

" I wouldn't budge a step ! " she exclaimed, indignantly, 
her black eyes flashing with the émotion she felt, and her 
voice trembling. " We've rifles and pistols hère, and we 
knows how to use *em, too ! Let 'em come ef they dar' ! 
We never did *em no harm, did we, father ? Why do they 
want to drive us away, and may be even kill us ? " 

" Well, as to harm, Lai, that's altogether a matter of 
opinion, I guess," said Mr. Bosler, reflectively, and with 
becoming modesty. "People, you see, don't always look 
at what a fellow does jist as they orter. Now, bosses and 
mules is things, to my notion, that no man has a right to 
call his'n ef another fellow kin git 'em. It isn't likely as 
Qod Almighty was goin' to make bosses and mules for the 
perticler use of any cuss in perticler, is it ? Well, sich 
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bein' the case/' he continued, af ter a pause, as if he really 
expected a négative answer, during which he looked aroand 
the room as .though addressing a large audience — " sich 
bein' the case, it stands to reason that the smartest fel- 
low's goin' to git the most stock in the long run. ISTow 
l've had pretty good luok as things go, and that's made 
'em jealous o' me on that score. Lucky men is always bin 
down on by them as is jealous and onlucky. Them's the 
two worst things a man can be — ^jealous and onlucky — and 
there ain't nothin' they won't stop at when they feels them 
f eelin's. That's the whole story. Prehaps l've bin a leetle 
too free with my six-shooter when I had too much whisky, 
but it ain't that as riles 'em and sets ^em on to formin' corn- 
mittees ag'in me. It's the hosses and mules as does it. Lai. 
That's what it is." 

Mr. Bosler spoke thèse words in a tone o£ injured inno- 
cence that was not without its effect on the girl. She evi- 
dently regarded his view of the matter as one to be upheld 
by the whole Bosler f amily. 

** Then stayand fight it out," she said ; " don't sell the 
place till to-morrow, anyhow, and ef they come to-night 
the stranger'll give us a hand ; and, from what I seen of 
him as he come up the hill, he'd be worth a dozen sich men 
as them in Hellbender in a fight. Don't let's run away 
because o' them skunks as comes in the night and daren't 
face you in the sunlight." 

" No, no. Lai ! '^ exclaimed Mrs. Bosler, who since she 
had read the note had not ceased to exhibit the most in- 
tense appréhensions, and who probably had a f uUer concep- 
tion of Mr. Bosler's misdoings than had her daughter — 
"no, no, we can't run no sich resks. Why, there'U be 
twenty on 'em ef there'U be one, and ail on 'em with six- 
shooters. What chance would we hâve with a crowd like 
that stealin' up at night and murderin' us ail afore we ask 
God to f orgive us our sins ? — No, Jim, sell the place at onst. 
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and let's leave right away ; we ain't got much to carry, and 
the cart'll take us ail oyer to The Caûon in two hours." 

" You see, Lai/* said Mr. Bosler, rising from the in- 
verted wash-tub and pacing the room as he warmed with 
his subject, though not apparently noticing his wife's ap- 
peal — " what you say goes straight to my heart. l'd like 
to stay and fight it out onst for ail with the cowardly eusses 
as begrudges a man a livin' for himself and family, and l'U 
bet a hundred dollars to ten cents, and give you back your 
money ef you loses, that more'n one on 'em wouldn't git ofE 
this butte with his own legs. I ain't no steer to lay down 
and let *em kick me. But you see, my gai, the odds is too 
much ag'in us. Ef I was alone, l'd rig up the old place into 
a reg'lar block-house, and I guess I could stand it as long 
as they could. But, with you and your mam to see to, I 
guess we'd better slide along. May be l've bin a hard sort 
of a man in my time, but whenever I knowed what I was 
doin' l've always stood by you and the old woman, and 
donc the best I knowed how. Whenever it's bin différent, 
it's bin when l've had more whisky than was good for me. 
There's one thing l've donc that l'm bound to ondo ef I 
hâve to kill the cuss as made me do it, and then I guess 
l'm squar with the world. But here's a chance to sell the 
ranch jist as we've got to leave it, anyhow. That's what I 
calls luck, and damed good luck too. Still, I won't deny 
that what you say. Lai, makes me feel prouder nor a tur- 
key-cock that Fm the f ather of a gai with spunk and sperit 
enough to shame many a one o' them Hellbender eusses as 
thinks they're better nor other folks. The next time I 
goes on a tramp, blow me ef I don't take you along ! You'U 
make the best pard as ever I had." 

'' You're right, Jim," said Mrs. Bosler, her face show- 
ing the joy she was experiencing at her husband's décision. 
'' Sell the place, and let's go at onst. While you settle the 
thing" with the stranger, l'U hitch up the hosses, and we'll 
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be at The Caflon afore its much more'n dark. And it's 
full moon to-iiight, too/' 

" Hold on, Moll ! " interrupted Mr. Bosler ; *^ don't rat- 
tle on qnite so fast. I guess we've got to go, but there's 
strong reasons why we can't jist now drive in our stakes at 
The Canon. You see things is not workin' exaetly right 
for me over thar. They've a sort of a spite ag'in me — gon 
dam ^em, for a set o' skulkin' eusses ! — and it mought be a 
leetle resky for us to go thar jist at this pi'nt o' time. We 
can go back hère about five miles whar them New York 
fellows had a camp when they was perspeeterin' for gold. 
Thar's a right smart eabin thar, and no one near to say 
* no ' to us. You and Lai kin stay thar for a few days, and 
l'U jist look round at The Caflon and see that it's ail right 
and safe. — ^You see, Moll," he continued, drawing his wife 
aside and talking in a whisper, ^^ Luke Kittle's over thar 
now, and it wouldn't do for him and me to meet. Now " — 
speaking aloud — " how much ought I to get for this ranch ? 
That's what I want to know." 

"A thousand dollars," said Lai, Impetuously. **It's 
worth that ef it's worth a cent." 

" A thousand fiddlesticks ! " exclaimed her father, with 
a sarcastic laugh. *^ It's scarcely worth a thousand cents. 
How much is a thousand cents. Lai ? " 

" Ten dollars," answered the girl after a moment's re- 
flection. 

" Well, ef your mam don't see no objection, I perpose I 
fix the Valley o' this ranch at two hundred dollars, cash down. 
You see the butte and the prairie below goes with it.'* 

"It's enough, I suppose," said Lai, still with asperity ; 
" but it makes my blood bile to think o' runnin' away from 
a lot o' cowardly villins and stealin' off in the night as ef 
we was thieves." 

"That's it, Lai, you've hit it exaetly," exclaimed her 
father — "not that you and your mam is to be so called. 
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thottgli yon've stood by the old man like his best trumps 
eyery time ; but that's what they call me, and jist because 
l've made a honest livin' for my f amily by pickin' up a hoss 
or two at times, and mayhap a mule. But, as for oxes and 
sheep, I never took one in ail my born lif e ; for I always 
said to myself, said I, that would be takin' the méat out o' 
Bome one's mouth, and Jim Bosler ain^t the man to do that. 
Ef he is, you may call me a liar. And as to things as really 
belonged to a man, sich as personal property as they calls 
it, Fm a head and shoulders above takin' sich like. Why, 
thar's lots o' fellows around hère, and some on 'em on the 
committee too, as would 'a' made short work o' that ère 
Etranger sittin' in thar, and V gone through his pockets as 
quick as a prairie-dog through a meal-bag. But that's not 
the sort of a chap I am — no, not by a darned sight ! Ef I 
am, you may call me a liar ! So you go and help your mam 
to git ready, and then off we goes in a jiffy. But ef you'd 
like to say a word or so to the stranger in thar, why come 
and do it now. He's a fair-spoken man enough, I guess, 
though he's some sort of a furriner." 

*^ I don't want to look at him," exclaimed Lai, who had 
not yet recovered her equanimity, and who, seeing that the 
battle was oyer, had accepted the situation and was busily 
engaged in getting her things together — "I don't want to 
look at him. Fve enough to do to pack up, seein' as we've 
got to go in half an hour." 

'*A11 right! Thar ain't no perticklar needcessity for 
you to see him. He's a tony kind of a chap, though, and 
kind o' différent f rom the boys around hère. And you look 
80 darned nice in your fixin's, that I jîst thought l'd like 
him to see what a spruced-up gai the old butte can tum 
out when it tries. But I guess you're about right. There 
ain't no time to spar' ; so while you and your mam gits 
things ready l'il settle the trade with him, and we'll be off 
to Bighom Springs afore it's dark." 
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"Father," said Lai, ceasing her work and coming up 
to hîm while she laid her hands on his arms, ^^ when you 
git the money for the ranch you'U be so to say pretty rich, 
and I want you to promise me to leaye thèse parts and go 
Bomewhar whar you won't hâve to go round trampin* at 
night and havin' people down on you. l'm not so much of 
a baby but what I kin work for you and mam. l'm not 
afraid, neither. I don't know much, that's sartin, but I 
can leam more, and ef we was ail settled down in some 
quiet place we'd be happier than leadin' this sort of a life. 
0, father," she continued, with increased eamestness, 
"l've often wanted to say this to you, but l'ye never had 
jist the right kind o^ a chance till now." She clasped her 
arms around his neck and looked pleadingly into his face, 
while her eyes fiUed with tears. 

Mr. Bosler was evidently impressed with the force of the 
appeal made to him. His one eye twinkled with increased 
activity. The muscles of his face twitched convulsirely, 
and he wriggled in his clothes as though he were endeavor- 
ing to twist himself ont of them. He put one arm around 
his daughter^s waist. 

"Why, Lai, gai," he said at last, though in a broken 
and husky yoice, ** what's got into you ail on a suddent ? 
You ain't ashamed of your old father, are you, because he 
picks up a loose hoss or may be a mule now and then, from 
f ellows as has no more right to ^em nor he has ? " 

" I don't know,'' answered the girl, while she sobbed 
with émotion, which she vainly endeavored to suppress. 
" Sometimes I think I am. It ain't right — ^no, no, it ain't 
right — and once you would 'a' knowed so, too. 0, father ! 
let's go away — ^f ar,' far away. You're gittin' old, and things 
is ail goin' wrong with us, I know." 

Mr. Bosler showed évidences of still greater mental dis- 
turbance. He looked as though his feelings were hurt, 
and, breaking from Lal's embrace, he shuffled up and down 
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the floor forseveral turns, doubtless with the hope of sooth- 
ing his troubled émotions by the physical exercise. In the 
mean time. Lai had covered her face with her hands and 
was sobbing convulsively, while the tears flowed through her 
fingers. 

" Well ! ^' at last said her father, assnming the injured 
tone of voice he so of ten affected as though he was constantly 
under the belief that the world had combined to persécute 
him — ** well ! I wish I may be blowed ef my own dangh- 
ter ain't ag'in me ; her as l've raised from a infant and 
clothed and f ed by the sweat o' my brow — of ten, too, at the 
resk o' my life ! Even my own daughter," he continned, 
his accents of injured innocence becoming tinged with a 
slight degree of anger. " No wonder the Hellbender eusses 
is ag^in me. No wonder the world is down on me. But 
dang me ef l'U stand it l '^ he exclaimed, his voice becom- 
ing louder and huskier. ^* l'U give you to a man as I knows 
of as'll tame you, I guess. l'il — '^ He stopped suddenly, 
for his eyes caught the look that was on LaFs face. The 
girl had ceased crying and was standing in the middle of 
the room, her lips compressed, her face as pale as a sheet, 
her eyes staring at vacancy, her hands grasping convulsively 
the back of a chair as if to keep herself from falling, while 
her breath came quickly and spasmodically, like that of a 
person in the incipiency of suffocation. Mr. Bosler was 
frightened. He was fond of his daughter ; fonder than 
of anything else on the face of the earth. His threat was 
the resuit of his anger, and whatever basis there might be 
for it, he had no intention at that time of carrying it into 
exécution. Indeed, he had determined in his own mind 
long ago, that a certain promise he had made should not 
be fulfilled, even if bloodshed resulted from the failure to 
keep his word. He, therefore, deemed it best to disabuse 
Lal's mind of the impression his words had conveyed, not 
only that she might be reduced to a tranquil state and 
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hence rendered more usef ul as well as happier, but also that 
his own mental peace might be secured. In the exécution 
of his philanthropie intentions he shuffled up to where his 
daughter stood, and putting an arm around her waist while 
he patted her cheek with his other hand, he said in his 
most seductiye accents : 

** Don't you be skeered now, Lai. You see I didn't know 
what I was sayin' till the words was ont o' my mouth. Do 
you think l'd let any o' them Canon fellows hâve my gai ? 
Not ef I knows myself, and I think I do. Prehaps you're 
right ^bout it. But it's the liquor as does it. Ef it wan't 
for that I wouldn^t be sich a all-fired hard cuss. But, you 
see, when I gits a leetle too much into me, ef it^s only one 
drink, it makes me so rickless that I don^t care for nothin' 
nor nobody, but lets things go jist as they come up in my 
mind. Ef it wan't for that l'd never p'int a six-shooter at 
nobody onless it was he p'inted one at me first. But ef I 
git ont o' this scrape, I shouldn't wonder ef things went 
différent with me. Now don't you bother about it, but jist 
go and help your mam, and l'il see the color o' this man's 
money. I mought, may be, scrape together hère and thar 
a right smart pile ; enough, I guess, to give you a little 
schoolin'. Now you go," releasing her from his embrace. 
^^ You're a good gai, and l'U see, yes, l'il see what I can do 
about it." 

During the delivery of this long harangue, Lai had 
gradually recovered her composure. She was obliged, for 
the présent at least, to be satisfied with his assurance and 
half promise. She therefore rejoined her mother, and Mr. 
Bosler went to meet his visiter and to conclude the incho- 
ate bargain. The terms were accepted, not without a little 
apparent hésitation, and two hundred dollars in gold were 
counted ont to him in exchange for a bill of sale that made 
John Tyscovus the owner of the butte and its appurte- 
nances. 
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And then the whole Bosler family prepared to take their 
departure. The wagon stood at the door in readiness, and 
the Personal baggage and joint effects of the intending tray- 
elers had been stowed away in the rear, while two Beats in 
the front served for the occupation of Mr. and Mrs. Bosler 
and Lai — the latter having a board to herself. She had 
fought rather shy of Tyscovus. Her father had brought 
her np and introduced her in due form, but she had merely 
nodded her head in answer to Tyscovus's bow, and had then 
tumed away without saying a word. It was évident that 
she was suspicions of him, and not at ail inclined to be on 
friendly terms. The two older people, however, by their 
effusive démonstrations toward their successor, more than 
made amends for ail the girl's coolness. 

But, as the préparations for departure verged toward 
completeness, Mr. Bosler and his wife began to show some 
degree of anxiety to get off, doubtless bearing in mind the 
contents of the epistle that some sympathizing friend had 
sent to him. Lai, howeyer, lingered about the house, mak- 
îng "much ado about nothing," till her father and mother 
had taken their seats in the vehicle that was to bear them 
away to their temporary home at Bighorn Springs. Then 
she furtively beckoned to Tyscovus, who was standing in 
the passage prepared to bid a good-by to the departing trio, 
and, when he came to her at the door of her room, she said : 

*^ You ain't got no bosses, hâve you ?" 

** Not yet, though I probably shall hâve a pair of broken- 
down ones in a few days." 

" They'U pick up some hère. The grass is rich. But 
come hère — I want to show you somethin' I " saying which 
she led the way to the other room, and, pointing to a bell 
fastened to the ceiling near the center of the apartment, 
said : 

" Do you see" that bell ? " 

"Yes." 
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*'Well, thar's a rope as leads from the stable-door to 
that bell — but it ain't up now ; some one must hâve took it 
down—and when the door's opened it rings the bell. So, 
you see, as father was always afeared his bosses mought be 
took, he rigged up that bell so as he'd be sure to hear ef 
any one came thar in the night." 

**Ayery admirable telegraph system, fuUy calculated 
to answer the purpose for which it was intended. But I 
shall scarcely need it, as no one will be likely to steal my 
horses.^* 

** Don't you count on that. Some people is jist crazy 
after hosses, and I wouldn't trust no one in thèse parts. 
So I think you'd better put up the rope ag'in. It used to 
lead up from the stable-door to the tree and then to the 
house. The pullej^s, I guess, is ail there still." 

" Well, Miss Bosler/* said Tyscovus, smiling at the évi- 
dent interest she took in the safety of his horses, ** I am 
very much obliged to you, and if I hâve horses I shall cer- 
tainly replace the arrangement.** 

" Corne along, Lai 1 " called out Mr. Bosler frOm the 
wagon. ** We're ail ready hère, and only waitin' for you to 
git in. We've five miles to go to-night, and a good deal to 
do too after we git thar." 

*^ Yes, father, Fm comin'. — ^And oh, sir," she continued, 
clasping her hands together and again addressing Tyscovus, 
^'ef you should happen to hear the bell ring some night, 
don't shoot to kill. Jist fire off your six-shooter two or 
three times to scare 'em, but don't p'int it at *em. It'U 
be enough to scare 'em ef you fire it off ; and you wouldn't 
kill a man for a hoss, would you ? " 

^' I don't know about that, Miss Bosler," answered Tys- 
covus, still amused at her eamestness, though ignorant of 
îts cause. *^ If I knew some one was trying to steal my 
horse, I think I should endeavor to do him some damage 
and he might get killed." 
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I thought may be you'd promise. You don't look like 
ahard man," she continued, gazing at him fixedly, **but 
looks is sometimes deceivin'. Ef you was to fire at 'em, 
jist as like as not they'd fire back^ and then you mought git 
killed yourself." 

" Of course. The man that would steal a horse would 
doubtless just as soon as not kill the owner. I must take 
the conséquences, and so must he should any such attempt 
be made," 

" Lai ! ef you don't corne right away, blow me ef I don't 
drive off and Icaye you to f oot it ail the way to Bighorn 1 " 
exclaimed Mr. Bosler. ^^ What in the deyil is the gai talkin' 
about ? " 

*^I rather hoped you would promise," resumed Lai, not 
heeding her father's summons. ^^ It ain't much for me to 
ask nor for you to do." She tumed sharply away, and had 
slowly taken several steps toward the wagon when Tysco- 
Yus exclaimed : 

" Stop, Miss Bosler. I hâve not the heart to refuse you, 
even though your request does strike me as being a little 
unreasonable. You shall hâve it as you wish. I will not 
shoot to kill, or even to wound, if they should carry off the 
whole stable and its contents, so long as they do not at- 
tempt to steal me." 

** l'm much obliged," said Lai, retuming and taking 
his hand. " You're not as hard as I took you to be." She 
smiled, and Tyscovus for the first time thought she looked 
pretty. *^ Good-by," she continued, ^^prehaps you mought 
some day want a friend, and then you kin count on me." 

"Thanks," said Tyscovus, raising his hat with as much 
dignity and grâce as though he were speaking to a princess. 
"I shall be happy to serve you in any way in my power ; 
and if I seemed to hesitate just now it was only because I 
could see no reason for your request. A woman'ô reasons, 
however, are sometimes unfathomable." 
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He foUowed her to the wagon and helped her to her 
Beat. Then Mr. Bosler cracked his whip, and^ amid wishes 
for good luck reciprocally exchanged^ the team slowly de- 
scended the hill^ and TyscoYus was lef t in the f oll and un- 
dispnted possession of his purchase. As we hâve seen, how- 
ever^ he was not allowed to remain long nnmolested. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A WELCOME VISITOR. 

The momîng after the stirring incidents recorded in 
the preceding chapters^ Tyscovns was early awakened by 
the falling of drops of water on his nptumed face as he lay 
asleep upon the floor. He jumped up and looked ont of 
the window. The rain waa ponring in torrents, and sey- 
eral pools of water, cansed by the drippings from the leaky 
roof, had f ormed near where he had lain. The apartment 
still bore the marks of the inroad of the vigilance commit- 
tee. The door, which had been burst open, had parted with 
both latch and hinges and merely rested against the lintels, 
and the floor gave évidence of the muddy boots worn by 
the dozen or more rongh men that had invaded the prem- 
ises the night before. Altogether the circnmstances and 
the surronndings were not enlivening, bnt Tyscovns was 
one of those rare sonls that are able to find occupation and 
amusement in their own thoughts or resources. There was 
enongh for him to do. 

First, despite the state of the weather, and profiting by 
the fact that there was probably not a human being to 
whose gaze he ran the risk of being exposed, he divested 
himself of his clothing, and, making his way down the 
butte, plunged into the creek and floundered about in its 
cool water, already swollen and turbid from the rain. Pre- 
viously to his bath he had felt mentally and physically lan- 
guid, but now he seemed to hâve regained his wonted ener- 

3 
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gies of body and mind, and he sprang up the hill in the pelt- 
ing rain with a lightness and strength that argued well for 
the robustness of his constitution. He walked about on the 
plateau, luxuriating in his supplementary shower-bath, each 
drop of which stung his skin pleasantly and heightened the 
reaction he was experiencing. How long he would hâve 
continued this pleasant exercise is uncertain, but when he 
had spent nearly an hour in the refreshing promenade in 
the rain he began to expérience the pangs of hunger. He 
therefore finished his toilet in front of a large fire that he 
kindled, and, donning some clean linen that he took from 
his knapsack, made himself a pot of coffee, toasted a couple 
of slices of bacon, and, adding a hard biscuit, sat down to 
his first breakfast on the butte. 

Nearly a week ago he had started from Denver, well 
mounted, and with a light wagon loaded with his baggage. 
But, on the f ourth night ont, ail his horses were stampeded, 
by a pack of wolves that rushed through his camp, and 
not one of them was recovered. Thus, he had found him- 
Belf on the prairie with only his teamster for a companion, 
and with the prospect of one of the two being obliged to 
walk to the nearest settlement, fif ty miles distant, in order 
to procure assistance, while the other remained in charge 
of the wagon. Fortunately, just as he had determined to 
send the man for aid, he was overtaken by a party of half a 
dozen men going to Hellbender, and they, being well pro- 
vided with animais, he had been able to buy a couple of 
horses to haul his wagon to its destination. But the roads 
were heavy, and, though he and the driver walked in order 
to lighten the load as much as possible, the team was al- 
most completely exhausted before reaching Hellbender. He 
therefore decided to leave his effects in charge of the man, 
with directions to travel a very few miles each day, and 
then, taking a knapsack and stocking it with a few requi- 
sites, he had pushed on ahead. 
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He was a good walker^ and besides he had a far better 
opportunity to study the country than he would hâve had if 
cooped up in a wagon. For four days he was on the road, 
biyouacking at night by the side of a spring or brook, and^ 
though suffering somewhat from the cold peculiar to tbat 
région in the autumn after sunset, enjoying the physical 
exercise, the pure, bracing air, and the simple meals to which 
he was confined. Arriying at Hellbender, he had at first 
determined to remain there till his wagon came up, but on 
second thought deemed it better not to rest till he had 
reached his destination, and secured, if possible, the owner- 
ship of the knoll of which he was in search. As we hâve 
seen, everything had resulted to his satisfaction. 

As he sat before the fire after eating his breakfast, he 
reflected that it would probably yet be several days before 
he could reasonably expect the advent of the wagon with 
his books and papers. He had directed the teamster to rest 
two days at Hellbender, and then to foUow the road to The 
GafLon till he received f urther instructions. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, for him to watch the road, in order that the 
man should not go too far. This was an easy task, as, 
from his commanding position on the butte, in its situation 
not unlike an observatory, or the castle of some feudal 
baron, he could see such an object as the wagon while it 
was yet a long distance off. However, there was time 
enough for that. 

And in the mean time he might be doing something in 
the way of examining his estate, and in putting it in better 
order than existed when it came into his possession. The 
rain had ceased, and the sun was endeavoring to break 
through the clouds, every now and then receiving sufficient 
encouragement to warrant a persévérance in the attempt. 
He, therefore, went out to take a survey of his possessions. 

First of ail he proceeded to the stable. This he found 
to be a log-hut, not much worse as a shelter than the one 
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he himself inhabited. It consisted of a single room, about 
twenty feet square, and was built on a sort of a tenace 
that had been dug ont of the side of the hill near the base, 
and opposite to the path by which he had aseended. 
There were stalls for three horses and room for a wagon 
besides — ail the space he would be likely to reqnire. 
Without difficulty he found the rope to which Lai Bosler 
had called his attention, and he spent half an hour in at- 
taching it to the door and to the bell in his room. 

Then he descended to the plain, and inspected the 
boundaries of his property. He ascertained that the butte 
stood almost in the center of the tract of land he had pur- 
chased, which also included about an acre of timber-land, 
80 that he should not want for fuel, generally so scarce in 
that part of the country. Finally, he retumed to what 
was now his home, and, taking ont his pipe, fiUed it with 
tobacco, lit it and began to smoke. 

During his walk he had diligently renewed his search 
for the book that he had missed the night before, but it 
was nowhere to be seen. He recoUected that just af ter eat- 
ing his midday meal he had taken it f rom his knapsack to 
read a few pages from it, while resting in the shade of a 
cottonwood-tree during the heat of the early part of the 
aftemoon, and that on resuming his journey he had put it 
back in the same place from which he had taken it. Doubt- 
less it was lost somewhere on the road, and there was but lit- 
tle chance that it would ever again come into his possession. 
The book was a rare one. Indeed, it was well known to 
bibliophilists that no other copy was in existence ; but it 
was precious to him not so much on this account as that 
it was the lif e of one of his great ancestors, a certain Count 
John Tyscovicius, who in the early part of the seventeenth 
century suffered a frightful martyrdom for his religions 
f aith. Among other things, it contained many of the phil- 
osophical maxims of this leamed man, and it was the habit 
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of his descendant to read thèse at diffei^ent times^ and to 
reflect upon them, evolving often from the Unes of thought 
suggested, other thoughts of his own that bore upon the 
objects he had in view. The loss of the book, therefore, 
was a great privation to him, for though he knew it almost 
by heart, from beginning to end, the recollection could not 
take the place of the actual words before his eyes. 

He tried to forget the matter, and while the smoke 
roUed from his lips, his mind, influenced doubtless as much 
by the isolation of his position as by the sédative influence 
of the tobacco, worked in a listless, dreamy sort of a way, 
rambling from one thing to another, and never going deeply 
into any subject it touched. 

^^ I am not quite sure/^ he thought, " that in one sensé 
at least I am not fairly entitled to the appellation of * John 
Buridan's Ass,' that my father gave me when I was ten 
years old. To think that I should hâve come ail the way 
from Poland to discover this place, and should really find 
it exactly as it had been pictured to me, are certainly re- 
markable facts. And it is still more astonishing that the 
knoll and its surroundings should hâve been originally 
brought to my mind in so surprising a manner. But, now 
that I am hère, the motive for coming seems strangely in- 
adéquate. Surely there is solitude enough in Poland to 
answer my purposes without the necessity of traveling more 
than five thousand miles to obtain it. Still, I hâve what I 
came for, and to a degree equal to that, apparently, to be 
had on any other part of the earth's surface. Hère I can 
meditate without risk of being disturbed every moment by 
the petty cares or labors that those who live in the society 
of mankind can never expect to escape. 

" I don't think I am superstitions. I certainly do not 
believe in a man's being subject to impulsions from some 
occult influence that he can not resist ; and yet, if not that, 
how am I to escape the idea that I hâve been so acted upon ? 
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What alternative is there but that of chance ; and conid 
chance, accident, hap-hazard, hâve created the conception 
in my mind, and then hâve brought me straight to the 
spot, over seas and plains and ri vers and mountains, to find 
it just as it had been described ? It is possible there is 
some such power acting upon us at times, with a force 
that we do not feel save by its effects — calmly, irre- 
sistibly leading or driving us onward to an intelligent 
conclusion, a logical goal ; and we poor, blind mortals, 
imagining that we are guided by chance, which of course 
is no guide at ail ; or that we are acting from our own in- 
tuitions/* 

His pipe was exhausted, and, taking a little gold to- 
bacco-box from his pocket, he refiUed and relighted it." 

" And yet it is just the place my soûl craves," he went 
on, after satisfying himself that hiâ pipe was fairly started- 
" Solitude there is in Poland, but it is liable to be broken 
at any moment ; isolation is the law of Siberia, but it is of 
such a character that lif e is not tolerable under its influence. 
Séquestration I had there for three long and weary years, 
but with a degree ôf physical and mental suffering that 
almost wore me out. But hère," he continued, rising 
from the chair and pacing the floor in the excitement his 
thoughts developed, " hère Icanlive secure from intrusion, 
except " — as he thought of the incursion of the night before 
— " from the visits of vigilance committees, though, as the 
cause has disappeared, there will be nothing more to appre- 
hend on that score. And hère, with only my own thoughts 
and my books, and in the présence of this vast Nature, where 
there are no events to divert the mind from its labors, and 
no human being to weary and disgust me, I shall do the work 
of the new life upon which I hâve entered. Hère, more 
than seven thousand feet above the sea, I can breathe an 
atmosphère uncontaminated by the filth of civilization, and 
lead a life that must necessarily be virtuous, for sin and 
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crime are alike impossible. Good Heavens ! what a right- 
eous world this would be if each individual in it were sepa- 
rated from the polluting influence of association with his 
fellows ! From this height I look ont over hundreds of 
square miles without seeing a human being, or even a sign 
that man bas ever set foot in the country. There is not 
even a yestige of animal life, not a bird nor a beast — yes, 
there is a solitary coyote, sneaking back to his hole after 
helping to make night hideous; leaying his companions 
to go to his kithless den to enjoy the delights of solitude 1 
But perhaps he bas a mate to interfère with his liberty, 
while I am alone, eut off, isolated, with only myself to con- 
sult, and no one to say ^ nay * to anything within my power 
that I may choose to do. In so far, I am more fortunate 
than that wolf." 

He sat down again and continued to puff vigorously at 
his pipe. As he lay back on his chair his eyes fell upon 
the bell hanging to a beam overhead, and to which he had 
fastened the rope connected with the stable-door. 

" Well ! *' he said, with a tone of intense contempt, 
" that was an idiotie thing for a man to do whose chief ob- 
ject in life is to obtain solitude. I shall probably bave a 
horse or two, for horses are modest animais and do not in- 
trude on you when they are not wanted ; but if I should 
bave fifty, why should I thrust myself into contact with any 
ruflBan that should take a fancy to them ? Better far tp let 
them go than to be instrumental in causing an event in 
which I must necessarily be a prominent actor. If gentle- 
men stole horses, there might be some excuse for devising 
means to let me know when they were about to pay me a 
visit, but to be driven into relations with a vulgar horse- 
thief would be intolérable. No, I will bave nothing of 
the kind.'^ 

He rose, and, going to a corner of the room, seized a long 
pôle that stood there, and with a blow brought the bell to 
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the floor. After this performance he again sat down and 
resumed his pipe and his refleetions. 

" I wonder," he thought, ^^ why that girl was so anxious 
that I should run no risk of shooting the enterprising indi- 
vidual that might attempt to steal my horses ? By Saint 
Stanislaus, it never struck me before ; but I now see that 
she was looking ont for her f ather's safety, Mr. Jim Bosler, 
the horse-thief, whom the public-spirited Tigilance com- 
mittee were so anxious to string np by the neek last night ! 
And so that pretty girl is a horse-thief s daughter ! Poor 
child, I pity her. But she will doubtless hold her own in 
the world, for she has ail the finesse of a trained diplomatist 
in her composition." 

The Sound of footsteps on the floor of the passage inter- 
rupted him, and he could scarcely get ont the words: 
" Now, who the devil is there ? " when a half-dozen loud 
knocks on what was now only a door by courtesy, caused 
him to spring from his chair and to approach the opening. 
Before he could remove the obstruction to f ree entrance, it was 
pushed aside from without, and, without ceremony or hési- 
tation, a man squeezed through the aperture into the room. 

"What do you mean !" exclaimed Tyscovus, angrily, 
facing the individual menacingly, "by coming into my 
house in that manner without leave or license ? " 

"K"ow, don't be mad, stranger," replied the intruder, 
seating himself on a chair close at hand. " You see, I was 
hère last night with the committee, and I jist thought I 
would ride over from Hellbender this momin' and see how 
you was gittin' along. Quite in a friendly way — ^for, o' 
course, Fve nothin' ag^in you, and you can't hâve nothin' 
ag'in me neither." 

"Well, my friend — ^for I suppose I must consideryou 
in that ligbt— now that you hâve come, please oblige me 
by going away as quickly as you can. I am not at ail in 
need of your society, and I wish to be alone." 
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'*Now, look hère, stranger, don't be so all-fired hufty jist 
because I looked in on you in a neighborly sort of a way. 
You see, l'm a store-keeper down thar in Hellbender, with 
a complète line o' dry-goods, groceries, and notions, to say 
nothin' o* household and kitchin fumiture and provisions 
generally. And it mought be that you'U be wantin* some- 
thin' in my way afore long. If so, you'll find that IVe got 
the finest and biggest assortment of everything to eat, drink, 
and wear, as is to be raked together this side o^ Denver. 
My name's Higgins, Samuel T. Higgins, bom in Illinois, 
raised in Pike County, Missouri, and flourishing in Colo- 
rado. I heard your name last night, but it's too much for 
me ; so, ef you've no objection. Fil call you * captain.' " 

Tyscovus reflected a moment before r'^plying to this 
epitomized autobiography of Mr. Higgins. He had made 
no arrangements for supplying himself with food, and per- 
haps he had now the opportunity of doing so without hav- 
ing to think of the mattcr day after day. Nothing was 
more insufferable to him than those détails of life so neces- 
sary to be attended to, and yet so insignificant in them- 
selves. If he could, by paying Mr. Higgins a fixed sum, 
provide for ail his wants for a year, he would be very glad 
to do so. Something must be donc. He had seen that 
moming, during his wanderings, that there were plenty of* 
trout in Wildcat Creek, and doubtless he would be able to 
kill a rabbit or a black grouse now and then, after the 
wagon arrived with his guns and ammunition ; but he 
could not. very well dépend on thèse uncertain means of 
fcod-supply, and there were many utensils and articles of 
provision he would require. Upon the whole, therefore, he 
concluded that Mr. Higgins's visit was not inopportune. 
With a smile on his face he turned to the applicant for his 
custom. 

*'I beg your pardon, Mr. Higgins," he said, holding 
eut his hand, which that gentleman grasped with effusion. 
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'^for my rndeness. The tmth is, that your arriral was so 
sudden, and I was so busy thinking of other things when 
you knocked at the door, that I f orgot my good manners. 
I am glad to see you. There are many things I shall want 
of you, and if you will kindly make a note of them now 
you will save me a great deal of trouble." 

"Don't mention it, captain," remarked Mr. Higgins. 
" I seen you was worried about somethin', and I ain^t one 
o' them thin-skinned fellows as gits mad at every word, ef 
it is a little cross. Now/' he continued, taking from his 
pocket a note-book and pencil, " give us the items, and ef 
I ain't got ^em, l'U git 'em for you ef I haye to send to 
Denver for 'em.'' 

"Thanks," said Tyscoyus. '*îfow we understand each 
other nicely. First of ail, I want a couple of chairs and 
tables, and about five hundred feet of lumber, two or three 
pans, the same number of earthen pots, a tea-kettle, and a 
small stove." 

" Plates, dishes, knives and forks, a bed and bedding, 
towels, and sich like," continued Mr. Higgins, looking 
round the room. 

" If ; I hâve a well-fumished mess-chest and ail the 
other things you mention, besides an iron bedstead and 
bedding. I haye also ail the clothing I shall need. Eyery- 
thing is in my wagon, which will not arrive for two or 
three days yet. I expect to live hère quite alone, and to 
do ail my own work, eyen to cooking my food and wash- 
ing my clothes. You know how much and what things I 
ought to eat — say every month. Send me those things 
without any further orders from me. I should say pota- 
toes, rice, canned fruits and yegetables — which you put up 
so well in this country — sugar, sait, tea, and coffee." 

^* Ail right, captain ! I think I understand. You're a 
man of business and so am I. You're not yery stout now,'' 
he continued, running his eyes oyer Tyscoyus's figure, *^ and 
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thaïes enough roorn to spread. T\\ send the things over to- 
morrow. Let's see — this is the lOth of September. Well, 
on the lOth of every month you'll git *em as punctnal as 
clock-work. You won't hâve no manner of bother over it. 
They'U corne, and ail you'U hâve to do is to eat *em, and," 
he added, af ter a slight pause, " pay for 'em. Oash's the 
raie in thèse parts." 

*' And quite right, too. Hère are fifty dollars to begin 
with," said Tyseovus, placing five ten-doUar gold pièces in 
Mr. Higgins's hand, "and the remainder will be paid on 
the delivery of the goods. I want the Inmber as soon as 
possible, for the honse needs a roof, and I am going to put 
it on myself." 

"Put it on yourself I " exclaimed Mr. Higgins; "cap- 
tain," he continued, in an imploring tone of voice, "don't 
try it. You ain't made for work o' that kind. You jist 
set down and look at 'em, and l'U send Stokes the carpen- 
ter, and some of his men over hère, and they'll do it quicker 
and better than you can." 

" No, I prefer to do my own work. Besides, why should 
I not, for I am a carpenter by trade ?" 

"You a carpenter!" said Mr. Higgins, in a tone of 
voice so loud and so elevated that it was almost a shriek, 
at the same time looking at Tyscovus's hands, which were 
certainly not those of a tradesman — "you a carpenter!" 
he repeated, in accents that had something of reproach and 
sorrow in them. "Xow, captain, it's possible I look like 
a fool and may be I am one, but I didn't think you'd try to 
corne it over a friend in that way. Mought I ask," he went 
on, his tone changing to one of incredulity and banter, 
**whar did you learn your trade ?" 

** In a prison," answered Tyseovus. 

" In jail ? " 

" Yes, I am an escaped convict." 

" Then, by the Lord ! you take it quite nat'ral like. It 
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don't go to rile you much, does it ? l've seen escaped con- 
victs aiore now, but they weren't as peart about it as you 
air. They rather wanted to keep dark about that one part 
of their lives, because, you see, thar's pretty generally re- 
wards out for them sort of eusses. But you blurt it out as 
ef it war somethin* to be proud of.'* 

" Yes, I am proud of the faet that I am an eseaped con- 
vict. I regard the term pf my imprisonment as that part 
of my life of which I hâve most reason to feel no shame, 
misérable as it was while it lasted. Besides^ the gracions 
soyereign who saw fit to imprison me^ also deemed me a 
suitable object of mercy, and granted me a fuU pardon; 
not, however, till I had set myself free.'* 

" Forger V ?" said Mr. Higgins. 

"No." 

" Bank président, and stole the funds ?" 

"No." 

" Counterfeiter ? " 

"No." 

"Pizened your wife ?" 

" No — I never had a wife." 

"Well! what in thunder air you?" exclaimed Mr. 
Higgins, with less respect in his manner than he had ex- 
hibited in the early part of his interview. " What in the 
devil did you do ? " 

"I committed blasphemy. It is the hereditary crime 
of our family." 

" That's swearin', ain't it ? Ef that's ail, why then, 
captain, l'm bound to say that your country is darnation 
strict. Ef they was to put men in jail hère for swearin', 
blow me ef they wouldn't hâve more'n half the Territory in 
prison ! " 

"I did not exactly swear," said Tyscovus, "neither did 
I speak disrespectfully of God ; I only said a few light and 
thoughtless words about the ruler of sixfcy millions of pèo- 
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pie, when I was a student and had taken a little more wine 
than was good for me. For that I was tried by a court-mar- 
tial and eondemned to ten years' imprisonment in Siberia. 
There I was taught the trade of a carpenter. But, after 
three years of exile and suffering, I succeeded in making 
my escape. And shortly afterward the Gzar, hearing ail 
the facts of the case, granted me a fuU and unconditional 
pardon. But I am, as you see, an escaped convict, though 
not the kind of a one you supposed." 

" Give us your hand, captain. You're the man for me, 
by gum ! Take back your fifty dollars, and don't you talk 
about paying me in adyance. l'U trust you jist as long as 
you like. You're a patriot, that's what you air. Give us 
yoùr hand, captain, and dam the Czar I " With which 
emphatic words Mr. Higgins grasped Tyscovus's hand and 
shook it till the owner winced. 

" No," said Tyscovus, as Mr. Higgins pressed the five 
gold pièces upôn him — " no ; keep them. It is just as 
convenient for me to give them to you now as at any other 
time, for, as you know, I hâve no use for money hère." 

" They'd burn a hole in my pocket ef I was to keep 'em," 
rejoined Mr. Higgins. '* No ; ef you won't take 'em, l'U 
jist lay 'em hère on the table. Good-by, captain," he con- 
tinued, again shaking Tyscovus by the hand. " You're in 
a land of liberty and equality now, thank God, and can 
hold your head up with the rest of us ! Good-by. You'll 
find the things comin' along to-morrow, and l'il tell the 
boys what a true son of freedom you air." And with thèse 
words Mr. Higgins strode to the place where he had hitched 
his horse, and mounting that animal rode down the butte, 
while Tyscovus watched him as he galloped over the road 
to Hellbender. 

'^ And this," he thought, " is my first day of solitude. A 
vigilance committee and aman that will bring ail his friends 
and acquaintances to see the * escaped convict,' that is at 
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the same time * a patriot ' and a ' son of freedom ' ! It will 
never do I At this rate I shall not only not finish my task, 
but I shall not even begin it. But there is no time like the 
présent for what one has to do. This very moment I will 
inaugurate the work to whieh the two coming years, at 
least, of my life are to be devoted. Once begun, the labor 
will be light. It will be a joy to whieh I hare looked for- 
ward with hope, and just enough fear and trembling to 
prevent insipidity. Yes, I will begin at once/* 



OHÀPTER V. 

WAS IT A DREAM? 

Tyscovus opened his knapsack, and, taking from it the 
materials for writing, sat down at the rough table and en- 
deavored to compose his thoughts. He had for a long time 
reflected deeply on the subject of the treatise he desired to 
give to the world, and had made extensive and profound 
stndies in connection therewith. While a prisoner in Si- 
beria — ^for having, at a convivial gathering of students of 
the University of Warsaw, said that, "after ail, the Czar 
was only a man, that a coal of fire would burn his skin as 
well as that of a beggar, and that the same necessity existed 
for him to eat, drink, and sleep as was f elt by a peasant " — 
while in banishment and in prison for this want of respect 
to his master, he had arranged in his own mind the ma- 
terials he had coUected up to that time, and had thought 
it would be an easy matter to write ont his ideas. Since 
his escape, however, he had visited Germany, France, and 
England, and had exchanged views with many wise and 
leamed men on the subject of his méditations, until finally, 
as is always the case under like circumstances, except with 
f ools, he had ascertained that what he knew of the matters 
in question was but a small part of the accumulated knowl- 
edge of centuries, and that his conceptions were of the 
wildest and most superficial character. 

Then he began from new stand-points to reinvestigate^ 
ail the phenomena of nature bearing upon his studies. He 
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f ound out what had already been done by others working in 
like directions, and he was able to profit by the mistakes 
they had made. New lines of inquiry were suggested to him. 
Some of thèse he foUowed till he ascertained that they led 
to nothing definite ; others he worked to adyantage to a cer- 
tain distance, and then discoyered that nothing more was 
to be obtained by longer continuance in the course they in- 
dicated ; while still others, and by far the smallest number, 
he found to yield the most precious results. 

Then, hë had been irresistibly led to the conyiction 
that the Old World had giyen him ail it was capable of af- 
fording, and that if he courted originality he mnst seek in 
other lands, in which there existed a newer ciyilization and 
in which the physical surroundings were différent, for the 
ideas that should giye scope and depth and indiyiduality to 
his work. Many of his yiews were of striking originality, 
and, moreoyer, he had formed new notions in regard to the 
way in which opinions should be presented to the world in 
order to make the most yiyid and enduring impressions. 
He found that the associations he had contracted were not 
such as were best adapted to the adyanced stage of thought 
he had reached, and that, for the f ull deyelopment of his 
théories, he must eut loose from ail the ties he had formed, 
and in the yastness and solitude of nature giye his mind 
that opportunity for introspection and for abstract thought 
which it could neyer haye as he was then situated. He 
had studied his own character and tempérament with ail 
the thoroughness and disinterestodness of which he was 
capable, and had become conyinced that the weaknesses 
he had discoyered were of such a nature as to stand like a 
great wall against ail his efforts to adyance. He was im- 
pressionable, lacking in power of décision, and prone to in- 
constancy, when eyerything demanded the most rigid per- 
seyerance. His émotions were thus easily aroused, and 
when they were excited they goyerned him, till they had, 
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through their own force and intensity, exhausted theîr yi- 
tality, and reason was again permitted to assume control. 

Thèse were characteristics that, perhaps, in the eaiiier 
part of his career, were not prejudicial to his obtaining an 
extended knowledge of mankind, and of the conditions by 
which humanity is surrounded. They had led him into 
the imprudent remarks, while in the company of spies 
and police-agents, that had resulted in his exile to Siberia. 
They had likewise been the means of getting him into nu- 
merous entanglements with men and women, from which 
he had not always escaped without suffering, even though 
there had been no sacrifice of honor. But, at the same 
time, they had been the means of bringing him into doser 
contact with human nature under many différent phases. 
He had become experienced in the ways of the world to a 
degree that he could never hâve attained by the exercise of 
the highest mental powers ; and the knowledge thus ob- 
tained had been used to the utmost advantage in the élabo- 
ration of the théories to which his mind had been directed. 
To describe humanity with thoroughness, it is not only 
necessary to mingle superficially with men and women of 
a certain class ; one must know them, and of ail kinds and 
conditions, and under ail the différent circumstances and 
situations of life. 

But, finally, the time came when, after much self-exami- 
nation, he was convinced that his whole nature must be 
changed if he desired to succeed in the work that he had 
laid out for himself. He was then nearly thirty years of 
âge, and though we hâve daily évidence that under the 
influence of the grâce of God the most thoroughly de- 
praved of his créatures, even though they be well advanced 
in years, can be born again with new hearts and nobler 
aspirations, it must be confessed that such cases are rare. 
The change he felt it was necessary for him to undergo 
was even more revolutionary than the régénération effected 
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through conyersion from sin^ and it was not to be accom* 
plished through priestly ministrations or devotional exer- 
cisesy but by the force of his own will, aeting upon his 
impulses, his thoughts, his feelings, his very perceptions of 
things. Frôm being infirm of purpose, he was to become 
resolute and determined ; from being impulsive in his ac- 
tions and inconstant in his pursuit of the ends he had in 
view, his conduct was to be marked by délibération ; and 
when once a line of procédure had been determined upon, 
it was not to be swerved from, without such good and 
suffîcient reasons as he should feel in his heart were of 
overpowering force. ** It is possible,'* he had said to him- 
seU, "for a person^s ideas, and eyen his sensés, to be influ- 
enced by the émotions that at the time govern him. He 
sees what he desires to see, or hears the sounds he fears. 
He thinks as his feelings incline him, instead of feeling in 
accordance with his thoughts. Everywhere émotion rules 
him. Hère," he continued, '^is a poem written by my 
friend Skobînsky ; I admire it — I compare it to the immor- 
tal Works of Dante or Shakespeare. I praise it to ail my 
companîons ; I write laudatory revîews of it. Skobînsky 
is the dearest of ail my friends. He once sared my life, 
and he has often rescued me from situations of the greatest 
péril to my liberty and happiness. How, therefore, can I 
be capable of a thoroughly disînterested opinion of his 
poem ? Suppose he were an enemy and hateful to me, 
would I still find pleasure in the perusal of his vei*ses and 
in the study of his thoughts ? It is scarcely possible ; and 
yet the book would be just as good. 

*^Levanofl, in his ^Review,' systematîcally attacked ev- 
erything I wrote, and even descended to personal abuse. I 
determined to chastise him. *No/ said Skobînsky, *send 
him ten rubles as your subscrîption to his journal. It 
will be much less troublesome and far more efBcacîous.' 
I did so, and since then Levanoff has been most f ulsome 
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in his praise of ail that appears over my name. Doubtless 
he was sincère throughout. The ten rubles only made 
him see me in a différent light. 

" Now, I must get away from ail émotion. I must avoid 
being snbjeeted to its influence as it is exhibited in othere, 
and I mnst crush it eut in my own mind. To do this I 
must hâve solitude — solitude unbroken by the présence of 
living man or woman ; and then — then — " 

He was lying at f uU length on a flof a covered with the 
skin of a polar bear. He had been smoking, but his pipe 
was exhausted and had dropped to the floor by his side. 
Suddenly he saw bcfore him a tall, gray-haîred and gray- 
bearded man, wearing the robes of an Aulic councilor. The 
old man stood fora moment steadilyregarding him with an 
expression of keen interest on his face, and then slowly ap- 
proached, till he stood close by the couch. He raised his 
hands as though to ask attention, and then spoke, in a soft, 
melodious voice, "My son," he said, "you are right, you 
require solitude for the complète amplification of your 
character. You hâve reached but one stage in your exist- 
ence, and the change that is to oome will be only another 
period of your mental growth. Some minds attain to 
their fuU proportions at an early âge, Some characters 
are completed before manhood is reached. With you it is 
différent, and many years will yet be requîred before you 
will gain that perfection of mental development that will 
surely eventually be yours. Hitherto, you hâve, like the 
child, done little more than receive impressions. True, 
you hâve used your means of investigation to good purpose, 
and hâve laid up a store of facts that will stand you well 
when you come to need them. Life opens two paths to 
the choîce of man. The one leads to a fragrant garden 
and delightful groves, perfumed with the sweetest odors, 
where a verdant bed, bedecked with roses, invites the en- 
chanted sensés to a soft repose. This is that path of pleas- 
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nre that the multitude are so easily seduced to foUow^ and 
where music, dancing, and love are thought to convey such a 
variety of delights. The other is a less-frequented path, al- 
ways tiresome, sometimes rugged, the progress through it 
slow and marked by dangerous précipices, down which the 
toilsome passenger of ten f ails when he most thinks his footing 
secure. A dark, boundless désert, where the cries of savage 
animais, and the mournful boding of the raven are heard, 
présents itself to the affrighted mind. The path of pleas- 
ure conducts us to the world, but the rugged path of virtue 
leads to honor. The one winds through life to places and 
employments either in the city or at court. The other, 
sooner or later, leads to. solitude. Upon the one road, a 
man may, perhaps, become a villain, rendered dear to So- 
ciety by his amiable vices ; upon the other road it is truc, 
he may be hated and despised, but he may become a man 
after my own heart." 

" Stop ! '' exclaimed Tyscovus ; " what you say is 
strangely familiar to me. Indeed, I hâve been reading 
those words this very night, exactly as you hâve spoken 
them. Who are you. and whence came you ? " 

" I am Zimmermann, and I am repeating to you a few 
sentences that you hâve just read, and that I désire to im- 
press upon your mind." 

" Zimmermann ! the author of the ^ Treatise on Soli- 
tude,* every precept of which has become a part of my 
mental being ? But, no ; the author of that leamed work 
has been dead nearly a hundred years. You can not be he.'* 

*^ It is not for me to argue with you on the subject of 
my identity. I am hère solely for the purpose of guiding 
you aright in the new life you hâve resolved to lead, and to 
save you, if possible, from such a horrible fate as was my 
portion on this earth. For nearly seventy years I never 
knew one moment of unalloyed happiness, and ère I left 
this stage of existence my reason tottered and fell, Would. 
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you learn why my life was wrecked ? Because, while know- 
ing how to obtain happiness, I lacked the force of will to 
carry out my own precepts. Expérience had taught me 
that the rudiments of a great character could only be f ormed 
in solitude ; that there alone the solidity of thought, the 
fondness for intellectual activity, the abhorrence of mental 
indolence^ that constitute the characters of heroes and sages, 
were to be acquired. It is there that the mind gains the 
habit of thinking — there, where it is withdrawn from the 
contemplation of that variety of objects by which the atten- 
tion is distracted, and tums inward to the contemplation of 
itsownworking." 

Tell me what I am to do,** said Tyscovus, excitedly. 
You only express my own thoughts, but the way to carry 
them out is not clear to me. I am ready to foUow any 
course you may advise." 

" That is well," rejoined the sage. *^ There is still, I see, 
enough of vitality in you to enable you to surmount the 
difficulties that now hinder your advance, and to permit 
your organization to ripen to its fuU fruition. But not 
hère — ^no, not hère 1 You must leave this country. Yes, 
turn your back upon the effete and corrupt civilization of 
this Old World, and go to that continent beyond the sea, 
where every one can, without hindrance, strike out his own 
path in his own way. There, amid its mountain-heights 
and table-lands, where the air is so highly rarefied that your 
lungs are f orced to extrême expansion in order to get enough 
oxygen to serve the purposes of life ; where the heart beats 
fuUer and stronger; where the ozonized atmosphère de- 
stroys the impurities that hère are incorporated into your 
System, and where your thoughts, consequently, are more 
profound, quicker, and, above ail, are perhaps purer, no- 
bler, and freer than those that are evolyed in this king- and 
priest-ridden country, you will accomplish the work you 
hâve undertaken. Hère it would be impossible.** 
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" But your knowledge is greater than mine/' eaid Tys- 
covns, eagerly; "I am in your hands. Name the place 
best suited to me^ and to that place I will go as surely as 
you now stand before me 1 '' 

The old man east bis eyes toward a large globe that 
was placed in the corner of the room, and appeared to be 
studying it minutely, though it was at least twenty feet 
f rom where he stood. Tyscoyiis foUowed his gaze^ and saw 
that the globe tumed npon its axis^ though no hand or 
other agency was near it. At last it stopped^ and the vén- 
érable yisitor again spoke : 

" Towns and cities are nothing to me/' he said, " and I 
can not guide you by a référence to such works of man. 
Besides^ in that région they are springing up and dying out 
with eyery phase of the moon. But there is a spot^ ail the 
features of which are in consonance with your spiritual 
needSy and to that place I désire you to go. It is a conical 
hill, flattened on the top^ and standing in a vast plain. A 
brook flows southward at its base On its western slope, 
and near its summit, is a single pine-tree. From a large 
bowlder, to the lef t of the path that leads to the top, and 
in a northwest direction, on a line with a snow-capped 
mountain-peak, three dead trees in a row, at right angles 
to the line of yision, will be seen. Thèse trees are about a 
mile from the knoll, and distant from one another about 
ten feet." 

" But how am I to find this hill ? It will be an impos- 
sible undertaking." 

"No, you will go to it without deyiating a hand's 
breadth from the right direction. It is situated on the 
meridian of 105° 27' 16" west longitude, and on the parallel 
of 37° 19' 21" north latitude. You are a scholar, and are 
skilled in the art of astronomical observations. Farewell 1 " 

Tyscovus started at thèse words, and picked up the pipe 
that lay at his feet. He looked around him amazedly, but 
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he was alone. In the corner stood the globe to which the 
visitant had referred, but there was nothing else to indicate 
that any part of his vision was a reality. He went to the 
globe and scanned it closely. There was a small red dot, 
scarcely as large as the head of a pin, on its surface. He 
ascertained its exact position. It was longitude 105° 27' 16" 
west, and latitude 37° 19' 21" north. 

Whether he had fallen asleep and dreamed, the basis of 
his vision being his own thoughts of a few minutes pre- 
viously ; whether he had been in a rêverie and abstracted 
from the contemplation of ail else but his own reflections ; 
whether some friend had played a practical joke upon him, 
or whether the spirit of Zimmermann had actually appeared 
to him, he did not know, nor did he care to inquire mi- 
nutely into the circumstances. He went only so far as to 
ask if any one had entered the room, or had marked his 
globe with a spot of red ink or paint ; but both questions 
received négative answers. He had faith in the intuitions 
he had received, and it was of no conséquence whence they 
came. The drowning man snatches at the plank that floats 
in his way, without asking who pushed it toward him. The 
directions given him were so vividly impressed upon his 
mind that he felt sure they would not be forgotten. Nev- 
ertheless, he wrote fchem down in his note-book exactly as 
he recollected them. 

He owned a dark and gloomy castle some hundred or 
more miles from Warsaw, untenanted except by an old man 
and his wife, who lived in one corner of it, and kept it from 
becoming the haunt of wild beasts. He resolved to pass 
six months in this castle, in order that he might initiate 
the change in his mental characteristics that was so désir- 
able. Hère, he practiced the most rigid scrutiny of his 
thoughts and émotions, and tried by constant effort to 
regulate them in accordance with his ideas of right and 
wrong. His rule of himself was harsh, but in the end he 
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had acquired the mastery of which he was in search. Cer- 
tainly he no longer deserved the name of reproach that 
his f ather had once given him, and that had clung to him 
through ail his life, of *^ John Buridan's Ass." 

But this was only the beginning. Af ter this period of 
what might well be called his probation, he started upon 
his joumey for that land in which the altération was to be 
completed and the work of his life accomplished. How his 
faith in his vision, or whaterer else it was, was justifled by 
the resnlt, we hâve already seen. 



CHAPTER VI. 

'^MY HOUSB IS MY CASTLE," 

Tyscovus sat at the table, endeavoring to get his 
tbonghts into good working order, It was impossible for 
him to do more than to begin the preliminary matter of his 
treatise, for his notes, which were very voluminous, were 
packed away with his luggage, and the wagon was still 
many miles distant f rom the butte. He had already f ormed 
in his mind the gênerai plan of his work. It was no trouble 
to him to Write, for he never began to put his thoughts on 
paper till he had elaborated them as thoroughly as was in 
his power, and then he wrote as fast as most men could 
talk. He began : 

*'Chapteb First. — ^The Nature and Scopb of this 

Treatisb. 

"Sînce the beginning of the historical period, and 
doubtless for âges before man's instinct led him to keep 
records of his thoughts, feelings, and actions, two diverse 
opinions haveexisted relative to that greatest of ail prob- 
lems — the essential — ^^ 

He stopped, for he distinctly heard the sound of heavy 
footsteps on the floor of the passage-way. In an instant 
they were followed by a loud knocking on the door. He 
had taken the trouble, after Mr. Higgins's departure, to re- 
place the fastenings that had been so violently removed by 
the vigilance committee; he ha4 turnçd the key in the 
4 
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lock, and he determined that he would make no response 
to the unmistakable indications of a désire to enter that 
this second visitor of the day was making. He hoped, by 
this course, that the intruder would think him absent, 
asleep, or perhaps dead, and would go away. But in this 
he reckoned without his host, for the knocking continued 
with redoubled violence, and was supplemented by re- 
peated requests to open the door, and threats of forcible 
entry, couched in no gentle or polite tones, if the demand 
were not immediately complied with. At last, seeing that 
there was no prospect of his tormentor taking himself off, 
fearful of another catastrophe to his door, and irritated be- 
yond endurance by the persistency with which the blows 
and kicks were administered, Tyscovus sprang to his feet, 
and, throwing the door wide open, seized the disturber 
of his peace by the throat, and, without stopping to see 
what manner of man he was attacking, shook him with ail 
the strength he had in his body, while he dispensed several 
vigorous kicks upon the fellow's nether limbs. For a mo- 
ment the man seemed so much astonished at this unlooked- 
for assault that Tyscovus had things pretty much ail his 
own way ; but it was for only a moment. A pair of enor- 
mous arms were clasped around his chest, he f elt as though 
his limbs were being crushed ; he could scarcely breathe, 
and each instant he was sure he would be lifted from his 
feet and dashed headlong upon the floor. But, though 
the great muscular strength of his antagonist enabled him 
to raise Tyscovus from the ground, the latter always came 
down on his feet, and he held with the tenacity of a bull- 
dog to the grip he had on the man's throat. Then the 
stranger, who was a tall and powerful but at the same time 
au active individual, hooked his legs around those of Tys- 
covus, and bringing his whole weight to bear upon his ad- 
versary, f orced him to the ground. Hère the struggle was 
continued with varying advantage, fîrst the one and then the 
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otiier being on top, and neither relaxing liîs hold. Already 
the contest had lasted several minutes, and both combatants 
were beginning to be exhausted, and yet neither showed 
any signs of yielding. Ko great amount of damage had 
been done, beyond the disarrangement of clothing necessa- 
rily incident to such an encounter. Tyscovus had main- 
tained his hold on the neck-wear of the intrader; but^ 
owing to the tight embrace that he snSered from the mns- 
cnlar arms that almost suffocated him, he had been unable 
to exert his fnll strength, or to give the twist neoessary to 
the occlusion of his opponent's respiratory apparatus. No 
blow had been struck, for each f elt that, if he let go for an 
instant, the other would not fail to take advantage of the 
occasion to complète the work he had set about to accom- 
plish. Neither had spoken a word — ^not, perhaps, so much 
from a désire to be silent, as from the utter inability each 
experienced to articulate a sound. At last, however, yic- 
tory seemed about to perch on the standard of Tyscovus. 
His staying faculty appeared to be superior to that of his 
antagonist ; the latter^s power to squeeze was evidently be- 
coming less every moment. TyscoYUs, finding the com* 
pression of his chest relaxing, put forth ail his énergies, 
and, with a desperate effort, succeeded in forcing his fists 
80 violently and strongly against the man's throat as to still 
more impede the entrance of air into his lungs. Already 
he felt the dation incident to triumph long deferred, when 
suddenly the arms around his chest fell lifeless to the 
ground, the face before him became purple, the eyes at 
which he was looking roUed upward and their lids twitched 
convulsively. Then a deadly pallor swept over his adver- 
sary's countenance, and a spasm distorted his features. He 
ceased to struggle ; his limbs stiffenéd ont in one great 
throe. To ail appearance he was dead. 

Tyscovus was so exhausted by the tremendous physical 
exertion he had made that for a f uU minute he lay pant- 
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ing for breath and nnable to rise. He had a yagne idea 
that he had killed his adyersary, bat his braîn was in snoh 
a state of commotion from the rongh treatment he had re- 
ceiyed that his conceptions of the matter were by no means 
clear. The prédominant émotion he experienced was still 
that of anger^ and with this was a diyided f eeling of elation 
at his yictoiy, and of haying gotten rid of a bmte in hnman 
form that had persisted in forcing himself into his house. 
At last, with some difficulty^ he rose to his feet^ and then 
looked with what calmness he could command at the pros- 
trate form before him. Oradnally he began to appreciate 
the circumstances of the situation^ and to expérience regret 
and alarm at the idea of the possible conséquences of the 
contest through which he had passed. His first act was to 
rush into the room, and returning with a cup ôf cold water, 
to throw the contents into the man's face. Not the slight- 
est eyidence of yitality was exhibited. Then he bent oyer, 
and taking hold of the hand that lay stretched ont mo- 
tionless on the floor^ he endeayored to f eel the pulsation of 
the artery at the wrist, but there was not the faintest throb 
to be perceiyed. Without thinking, he let go the hand and 
it fell like lead, and with a loud noise, on the boards. '* My 
God ! " he exclaimed, the f uU horror of the cnsis bursting 
with ail its force upon him ; *^ he is dead, and I haye killed 
him ! " 

For a few moments he stood gazing stupidly at the 
body that lay limp and lifeless before him. What should 
he do ? His first thought was to hurry away from the 
scène of his great misf ortune, to tum his back upon a spot 
that was now hateful to him, and to retum to Poland with 
ail possible speed. There, while there might be spies, po- 
lice-agents, informers, and a despotic military goyemment, 
there was at least order ; and people, unless they came with 
the majesty of the law, or an order from the commanding 
officer, did not yenture to force themselyes unbidden into 
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other people's houses. Bat this was only a momentary 
suggestion^ that flashed throngh his mind and was gone 
without his judgment's accepting it even for an instant. 
His second thonght was to go at once to Hellbender, which 
he knew to be the county-seat^ and^ informing the duthori- 
ties of what he had done, giye himself up to be dealt with 
according to law. Upon reflection, though he deeply re- 
gretted the nntoward resnlt of his contest — ^a resuit that 
he certainly had not intended — ^he could not seriously 
reproach himself for what had happened. The man had 
been a trespasser of a violent kînd^ and had persisted in 
attempting by mîght and main to enter a house without 
the permission of the owner. If every man's house was his 
castle surely he had the right to put such a person off of 
his promises, using such a degree of force as might be 
necessary to effect his purpose. This had been his inten- 
tion, but the energetic résistance of the invader of his 
priyacy had materially interfered with the task he had set 
himself, and death had ensued in the most unforeseen 
manner. 

Howeyer, he could not conceive what had been the 
immédiate cause of the calamity. He had, it is true, 
seized his antagonîst by the cravat and shirt-collar, and 
had attempted to choke him ; but he had not been able to 
accomplish this object to his entire satisfaction, or to such 
an extent as to seriously injure the man. Then he had 
pushed his clinched fists against his throat, and had cer- 
tainly, for a little while, stopped his breath. But he 
understood enough of the human System to know that 
such an interruption was no serions matter, unless con- 
tinued for a yery much longer period than in this instance. 
Doubtless the man had died of some kind of heart-dis- 
ease, and the efforts he had put forth, conjoined with the 
semi-strangulation Tyscoyus had inflicted, had caused his 
death. He also càlled to mind the fact that the man's 
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strength had begun to f ail bef ore the struggle had reacbed 
its height^ and before he had been able to choke him. 

It will be seen^ therefore^ from the reasoning process 
going on in TyscoTus's mind^ that he had^ in a great meas- 
ure^ gotten oyer his agitation^ and was looking at the mat- 
ter in a cool and philosophical way very much to the crédit 
of his intellect. Although^ at the outset^ he had broken 
through ail the laws he had laid down for his gnidance^ 
and hâd been infiuenced by as much emotional actiyity as 
is generally shown by men under like circnmstances^ there 
was very little feeling connected with the ideas that now 
ran through his head. StiU, he was sincerely sorry^ and at 
any rate he had a duty to perform^ and this he had no 
intention of shirking. Stooping once more to feel the 
man's puise, and applying his ear to his chest to discover 
whether or not the heart was beating, and obtaining only 
négative évidence from both thèse procédures, he seized the 
body by the shoulders, and dragged it over the floor into 
the room that the man, when alive, had been so anxious 
to enter. He considered this a précaution necessary to pre- 
vent the coyotes and other wolves, so nnmerous in that part 
of the country, from devouring it during his contemplâtes * 
absence. He then straightened out the limbs, not yet stiff 
— though at that great altitude rigidity ensues very soon 
after death — arranged the clothing, and then, before going, 
made a parting inspection of the form that, less than half 
an hour ago, wàs f ail of life and courage, but that now was 
food for the éléments. The face was not distorted, and, 
but for the absence of ail signs of vitality, it might easily 
hâve been supposed that sleep, not death, was the existent 
condition. The body was, as he had already practically 
discovered, that of a tall and powerf uUy built man, appar- 
ently not over forty years of âge. The olothîng was the 
rough costume of the country : a flannel shirt, trousers, and 
long, thick boots extending above his knees, and with the 
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doles studded ^tk apikes like those worn by miners. The 
man's hat had fallen oS in the struggle, and Tyscovas 
went ont into the passage and brought it into the room. 
There was no name in it, to indicate to whom it belonged. 
He thonght of searching the pockets for Bome évidence 
of identification, bat, upon reâection, deemed it better to 
leaye that process to the officers of the law, whom he in- 
tended to summon. Then ha locked the door, and^ put- 
ting the key into his pocket, started off on his journey to 
Hellbender. 

He went down the hill, which, less than twenty-four 
hours preyiously, he had ascended with far différent feel- 
ings from those that he now experienced. He reached 
the road, and, tnming to the north, walked rapidly toward 
the town, in which it was quite possible he might baye to 
remain a prisoner till a judicial inquiry, if not a trial for 
murder, conld be b^nn and finished. And this was the 
ârst notable rasait of his joamey of oyer fiye thousand 
miles in search of isolation I Truly the oatlook was not 
encoaraging. 

As he tradged along the thoaght woald every now and 
then occnr to him that when the affair was ended he wonld 
retam to Poland, a wiser if not a better man ; a>nd, aban- 
doning atl the stadies to which the best years of his life 
had been giyen, confess himself worsted in his battle against 
ignorance and error, and spend the rest of his days in se- 
clasion in his gloomy Polish castle, or perhaps in exile in 
Siberîa. He knew that a refage from the world could 
always be had wheneyer he chose to perpetrate an acfc, or 
eyen speak a word, against the despotism that ground his 
coantry in the dast. 

He had walked a couple of miles on the dusty road, his 
eyes most of the time cast on the ground. He did not, 
therefore, see the man that was approaching him in an old- 
fashioned gig, drawn by a couple of fast-stepping trotters, 
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till the horses wero so close to him as barely to be checked 
in time to prevent their running over hhn. 

" Look ont, my friend 1 " exclaimed the driver. " Why 
don't you wateh where you are going ? A little more, and 
my horses would hâve been over you/* 

** It seems to me/' answered Tyscovns, with a little tinge 
of anger in his voice, "that it is you who should look out* 
You saw me, and I did not see you." 

" By Jove, I believe you are right ! But you see I did 
look out. If I had not, you would hâve been run over, 
and then I should hâve had, most likely, the opportunity 
of setting a broken arm or leg for you. The fact is, how- 
ever," he continued, while a pleasant smile overspread his 
face, "I saw while you were half a mile off that you were 
deep in thought, and I was at once interested. Thinking 
men are rare in this country. So I drove right at you so 
as to hâve an excuse for stopping you. Can I be of any 
service to you ? In this out-of-the-way région we should 
always be ready to help each other." 

Tyscovus looked at the man with more attention than 
he had yet given to him. He was evidently of a class su- 
perior to any with which he had yet come in contact, and 
he was certainly kind and génial in his manner. Â médi- 
cal man, judging from his remarks about a broken arm or 
leg. At any other time, Tyscovus would hâve been ruffled 
at being spoken to in the patronizing tone adopted. He 
was not one to tolerate liberties, and, as he never interfered 
with others who pursued their own course without infring- 
ing on his rights, so he was intolérant of everything that 
seemed like a désire to pry into his affairs, or to înterrupt 
him when he was diligently engaged in minding his own 
business. But now, matters with him were in such an un- 
pleasant state that he began to expérience the want of sym- 
pathy. His feeling of self-reliance was a little shaken ; his 
désire for solitude was, at that Instant at least, scarcely so 
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strong as it was a few hoors previonsly. He had jast killed 
a man, by misadyenture, as he believed, but yet while he 
was eBdeayoring^ to the utmost of his ability^ to infiict 
bodily injury. Whoerer has done this, under like circum- 
stances, for the first time, can hardly escape some unpleas- 
ant qualms. 

The man before him looked like a gentleman and spoke 
like one. Yes, he would tell him what had occurred and 
ask his adyice. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

A CHAKGE OF BASE. 

Jim Bosleb, on reaching the flat country at the foot of 
the butte^ crossed Wildcat Creek and took the road leading 
to The Caûon. He had not proceeded more than half a 
mile over the prairie, before he tumed off sharply to the 
west, being guided, apparently, by a f ew ruts eut by wagon- 
wheels in the soft, loamy soil. Hère he found it necessary 
to go at a mueh slower rate of speed than that which he had 
adopted while on the well-beaten road he had first struck ; 
for, not only was the ground comparatively unbroken by 
horse or wagon, but he deemed it expédient to keep a sharp 
lookout against missing his way, and thus being compelled 
to stay ail night in the wagon. 

Ail the occupants of the yehicle appeared to be disposed 
to silence. Mr. Bosler was not ordinarily of a communica- 
tive disposition, especially when — as in the présent instance 
— he had many important matters on his mind. Beyond 
the exclamations that he considered it necessary every now 
and then to address to his horses, either for the purpose of 
accelerating their pace or quickening their f aculty of atten- 
tion, he had not opened his mouth to articulate a word. 

On the contrary, Mrs. Bosler was naturally gifted with 
brilliant conyersational powers, and rarely failed to put 
them to use upon the slightest provocation. This evening, 
howeyer, she kept the silentest of silent tongues in her 
head, busying herself in watching the road, looking first to 
one side and then to the other, and occasionally bending 
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OTer the side of the wagon to give a glance behind^ as 
though fearfal of being foUowed. Every now and then, 
however, sbe addressed a few words in a low tone to ber 
husband^ wbo apparently took no otber notice of ber re- 
marks tban to urge bis borses, witb a cluck of bis tongue 
or a snap of bis wbip, to greater speed. 

Lai sat alone on tbe seat bebind tbat occupied bj ber 
fatber and motber. During tbe first part of tbe jour- 
ney, wbile it was still ligbt enougb, sbe read from a little 
vellum-bound book, rolling up tbe curtains of tbe wagon 
in order tbat sbe migbt see to better purpose. But, as 
nigbt approacbed, finding, witb every minute, increased 
diffieulty in tbe pursuit of tbe knowledge or amusement 
sbe was extracting from tbe volume, sbe would stop and 
rub ber eyes, as tbougb to fresben tbem up to increased 
power of vision. Finally, tbe forces of nature became too 
mucb for ber, so sbe closed tbe book, and, taking a pièce of 
brown paper from tbe pocket of ber dress, sbe wrapped it 
up caref uUy and laid it on tbe seat beside ber. For a few 
moments after tbis act sbe sat in silence, seemingly deep 
in reflection over wbat sbe bad read. It was now quite 
dark, and tbe obscurity was deepened from tbe fact tbat 
tbe wagon bad entered a tbick wood, tbrougb wbicb, even 
in tbe broad ligbt of day, tbe rays of tbe sun did not fuUy 
penetrate. Still greater care was now requisite in driving, 
and not infrequently tbe wbeels struck against a stump or 
a large stone, tbougb, as a rule, Bosler managed witb a 
surprising degree of skill to avoid sucb obstacles. 

*^ I don't quite like tbat man," said Lai, at last, as 
tbougb expressîng tbe sum-total of ber tbougbts since leav- 
ing tbe butte. ^^ He tbinks too mucb of bimself, and don't 
care notbin' for tbem as is notbin' to bim," 

" Well I wby sbould be, Fd like to know ? " exclaimed 
Mrs. Bosler, witb a little sbarpness in ber tone. "Wbo 
does ? I don't, and you don't, neitber." 
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" I don't mean that," answered Lai. "I mean as he's 
stuck up and proud, and thinks what he don't know àîn't 
worth knowin', and that what other people says ain't worth 
sayin'." 

" I can't see as youVe had any chance to tell much about 
him." 

There was silence for a few minutes, and then Lai again 
broke it. 

"Pd like to know what he wanted our house for," she 
said, without addressing any one in particular, but as if 
giying utterance to a thought that troubled her. , " He 
came right to it jîst as ef he knowed whar to find it, and 
had made up his mind to git it afore he seed it." 

" Now, what do folks ginerally want with houses. Lai 
Bosler?" inquired her mother with increased irritation, 
"ef not to live in 'em ? Some friend o' his, I 'spose, 
told him about it, so he come and seen it, and paid his 
money." 

" Yes, and Fve got it in my* pocket," said Mr. Bosler, 
joining in the conversation for the first time, and chuckling 
with satisfaction — "jist as good gold as Uncle Sam ever 
tumed out o' his mint. Twenty on 'em ! What he wants 
with the ranch is his own business, and I don't prépose to 
stick my spoon into another fellow's mush. Leastwise," 
he added, after a pause, during which he doubtless recol- 
lected several occasions on which he Tiad stuck his spoon into 
other people's messes — "leastwise not this time, ef I knows 
myself.'^ 

"I don't like him nohow," reiterated Lai, doggedly, 
"and I never will neither." 

" Well, as you ain't likely never to lay eyes on him ag'in, 
I don't see as it makes much différence whether you likes 
him or not, said the elder lady, "so you mought as well 
stop thinkin' about him. He'll never be nothin' to you, 
nor you to him." 
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*^ I ain't 80 sure about that, mam," saîd the girl. ** Some- 
how or 'nother I feel as ef we hadn't seen the last of 
him.'» 

"Now jist stop talkin', will you?" broke in Mr. Bosler. 
" We're nearly thar now, and I don't want no more noise 
than thar^s needcessity for. For ail I know thar may be 
parties in them shanties as we wouldn't want to see. Least- 
wise I wouldn't when l've two women on my hands to look 
af ter. Hush ! thar they are jist at the fur end of the clear- 
in'. I see the roofs shinin' in the moonlight. Now," he 
continued, reining np the horses, "you two stay hère jist 
whar you air> and 1^11 gît ont and perspect around a bit,'* 
With thèse words he handed the Unes to his wife, and, tak- 
ing his revolver from its réceptacle at the small of his back, 
jumped to the ground. 

"Hold on right hère, MoU," he contînued, "till you 
hear me whistle. Then drive straight ahead, for it'll be ail 
right. And don't keep up no gabblin' neither." 

In a moment he was lost in the deep shadows of the 
woods, as he flitted noiselessly from tree to tree. 

The two women were not exactly afraid, but they were 
eertainly anxious. Neither uttered a word, and each could 
hear the beating of her heart, as she sat motionless, waiting 
for the signal from the man that it was safe to advance. Lai 
scarcely understood the fuU gravity of the situation, She 
knew that her father was something of an outlaw, that his 
conduct was not such as to command the respect even of 
the rough and non-exacting people among whom he lived, 
and that threats involving his life had been made. But 
she was not aware of the fuU extent of his iniquities, and 
that at that moment it would not hâve been safe for him to 
show himself at The Cation, which had heretofore protected 
him. Mrs. Bosler, however, was fuUy acquainted with the 
fact that the vigilance committee of Hellbender had deter- 
mined on her husband's death. She knew that the honse 
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on tbe butte vas to be yisited that nigbt, and that perhaps 
even at that moment search for him was being made. She 
had an inkling also that something had occurred at The 
Canon that rendered it extremely dangerous to Mr. Bosler 
for him to yisit that settlement^ but what it was he had 
neyer clearly told her. He was generally extremely réti- 
cent in regard to his affairs and doings when away from 
home^ but occasionally, when he had taken just the proper 
quanti ty of whisky to loosen his tongue^ and not enough to 
make him ill-natured, he would let out little bits of infor* 
mation that seryed as guide-posts to those in search of f ur- 
ther knowledge. Hence^ she knew he had kiUed a man 
at The Cation, but she had no idea that it was one of the 
most unproyoked and altogether beastly murders that had 
eyer been enacted in the long list of outrages of which 
desperadoes in that région had been guilty. Mrs. Bosler's 
faith in the astuteness of her husband was suprême» Many 
a time before, he had been in fuUy as great péril and had 
always managed to escape. Once, howeyer, a rifle-buUet 
sent af ter him had taken away the bridge of his nose and 
one eye, just as he was tuming to giye a parting shot at his 
pursuers. Strange as it may seem, she loyed him, and this, 
though her whole life, for the twenty years she had been 
his wife, had been one of hardship and dégradation ; for 
drunken, thieying, murderous as he was, he had always, 
after his fashion, been kind to her and Lai — that is, he 
had not beaten them, and he had proyided for them accord- 
ing to his means and the customs of the country. Eyen 
the cross words that he had at times thought it his duty to 
address to them were generally mère sound and fury, and 
were tinged with a yein of good-nature that they thor- 
oughly understood. Familiarity with eyents such as she 
was now experiencing had made her courageous, and had 
giyen her a degree of présence of mind in the face of danger . 
that not one woman in a thousand naturally possesses, or 
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one in a hundred oan acquire ihough the opportunities be 
innumerable. 

Twenty years previoualy she had married Bosler. She 
was then the teacher of a primary school in Indiana, and 
knew enough to do her work tb the satisfaction of the school 
commitfcee, who did not know half as much as she did. 
Bosler was a respectable f armer, working a quarter-section 
of land in Kansas^ and, meeting the girl while he was on a 
visit to his father and mother, fell in love with her at sight 
and carried her back with him to his farm. He was totally 
unedacated, loved whisky too much for his own good, as 
well as for the good of those with whom he came in con- 
tact, and, thougfaneyer absolntely conricted as a rogue, wafi 
yet well known to be not over-scrupulous as to his ways 
and means of getting along in the world. His, moreover, 
was the stronger nature of the two, and so, little by little, 
his wife had become assimilated to him in her ways of 
thought, expression, and action. Soon after his maiiage 
he had sold his farm, and eyer since the two had been go- 
ing west, keeping a little in adyance of the current of ciy- 
ilization, and getting lower and lower in the social and 
moral scale, till now they had reached a point at which it 
seemed that further dégradation was impossible. Drink 
had mainly been instrumental in making him what he was, 
but she had clung to him, hoping against hope, in a passiye 
sort of a way, that something might occur to saye him 
from the fate that she perceiyed was slowly but surély 
oyertaking him, but yet neyer interfering, by word or deed, 
to arrest his course to destruction. !N'o other person had 
corne to do the work that she, at one time at least, might 
easily haye donc, and gradually she began to feel that she 
was becoming reconciled to the lif e she was leading. She 
had assumed his f orms of speech ; his ways — ail but the 
drink — were getting to be her ways ; she found excuses in 
her own mind for his lawless acts ; she had eyen encour- 
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aged him in some of them^ and, worst of ail, she had broughi 
up her own daughter to regard, not only without horror, 
but with admiration, the deeds of robbery and bloodshed 
that the bead of the house was constantly committing. 
She had brought herself to the point of believing that 
horses and mules were the legitimate spoils of whoeyer 
could take them, and on several occasions had assisted her 
husband in bis raids on bis neighbors' stock. She even jus- 
tified the taking of human life in which, in order to the 
accomplishment of bis borse-tbieying opérations, be had 
sometimes been obliged to indulge. *^For," as she said, 
** ef tbev'd let him alone Jim was as harmless as a babe, when 
be was af ter a boss ; but when tbey drawed on him it warn't 
in human natur' not to draw back/' 

It was true that, during bis predatory excursions, Mr. 
Bosler was always as sober as a judge; no alcobolic liquor 
ever at thèse times passed bis lips; and when not intoxi- 
cated be never quarreled with or attacked any one xinless be 
was first threatened. But, when be had sold the proceeds 
of bis déprédations, be had, be thought, acquired the 
right to en joy bimself in the way that gave him the most 
pleasure, and then it was that be got drunk, and when be 
was drunk be was, as we bave seen, a murderous beast. At 
such times, a word, a look, even the exhibition of a disposi- 
tion to avoid him, was sufficient to excite in him the spirit 
of murder. To the extent of supporting him in tbis tend- 
ency Mrs. Bosler could not go. She felt the necessity of 
drawing the Une somewbere, and she drew it at the point 
of the unprovoked, deliberate taking of human life. She 
knew that, but for whisky, her husband would be a com- 
paratively quiet and inoffensive man, but she had never 
until quite recently ventured to remonstrate with him. 
Perbaps she was af raid that she might gain bis ill-will if 
she attempted to interfère with him in bis pursuit of hap- 
piness, and hence she had lamented in secret without dar- 
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ing to évince any open démonstrations of répugnance to his 
habits. Latterly, however, chiefly throngh the influence 
of her daughter, whose wits were keener and whose mental 
organization of altogether a stronger build than her own, 
she had made a few feeble efforts to induce her husband to 
forego the use of his accustomed beverage. Her success 
had not been such as to giye her much encouragement^ till 
the murder of Hallam was perpetrated. Sînce then, Mr. 
Bosler had apparently been touched by the persuasions of 
his wife joined to those of his daughter, and he had several 
times been almost brought to the point of *^swearing off." 
Never before had he felt the death of any one of his ric- 
tims so acutely as he had that of the last. Hallam was, aâ 
we hâve seen, a well-disposed young man that never gave 
intentional offense to any one, and the peculiarly cold- 
blooded way in which he had been killed had excited a 
very warm feeling against his murderer, the effect of which 
upon Mr. Bosler, conjoined with the spontaneous remorse 
he experienced, was such as to almost persuade him to yield 
to his wife's and daughter's solicitations, and to déclare 
that never again should any intoxicating liquor pass down 
his throat. Perhaps the most powerful argument ad- 
dressed to him was that which related to LaFs éducation. 
He admitted with more force than élégance that he would 
"rather see her layin' rottin' in her grave than to take up 
with any o* them fellows at The Cation,'* and that she 
would eventually, if left to her own devices and those of 
the "boys," "take up" with some one or perhaps more 
of them, appeared to be accepted by him and Mrs. Bosler 
as a foregone conclusion. Mr. Bosler, however, had his 
own plans relative to his daughter's marriage, and he did 
not mean that they should be interfered with. 

Lai already had several f oUowers f rom among the f ash- 
ionable young men of The Canon, and already blood had 
been shed on her account. The most persistent of her ad- 
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mirera was a certain miner named Luke Kittle, otherwiâo 
known as " The Gulcher " — why or wherefore is lost in the 
antiquity of the région — and hy that cognomen he was. 
generally known among his friends. This gentleman was 
a sort of under-foreman in the Santa Gonstanza silyer-mine, 
and in addition yaried the tedious monotony of his occupa- 
tion by keeping a monte-table^ orer the destinies of which 
he presided when work in the mine was oTcr for the day, 
and on Sundays, when mining opérations were either alto- 
gether suspended or carried on with a diminished force* 
On some accounts ^^ The Oulcher '^ would hâve been as 
désirable a life-partner for Lai as could hare been found 
at The Canon. He always had plenty of money^ dressed 
well and fashionably af ter his work in the mine was ended 
for the day^ had the biggest gold watch and heayiest and 
most elaborately constructed watch-chain to be found any- 
where in the région, and kept the most resplendent and 
best-frequented gambling establishment existing outside of 
Denyer or Santa Fé. So strong were his claims and so 
powerful certain peraonal inducements offered by him that 
Mr. Bosler had, on seyeral occasions, when in a gênerons 
mood from moderato potations, inf ormed " The Gulcher " 
that **Lal was his'n wheneyer he was ready for her." But 
just as soon as the enliyening effects of the whisky had passed 
oft he had hardened his heart and raised his price, and de- 
clared that '*no Gulcher, nor the likes o' him, should eyer 
tackle on to Lai.'' This yacillation of Mr. Bosler in the 
expression of his intentions had led to a coolness between 
him and Mr. Kittle, which was far from being assuaged by 
the comments of society at The Canon, to the effect that 
'* Bosler had gone back on his word," and that "The 
Gulcher " was " a good enough man for Lai Bosler any day/' 
So great had been the pressure brought to bear, that Mr. 
Bosler was gradually weakening in his détermination ; not 
so much from any change in his own conyictions^ as from 
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the inability lie experienoed to maiutain a continued ré- 
sistance to the force of public opinion. Hence^ wheneyer 
he thought of the matter^ he cursed " The Gulcher " and 
himself for the existence of a claim that he had allowed 
to be established^ and to which^ though nnder existing 
circumstances abhorrent to him, he felt he should eventu- 
ally be obliged to yield. 

There were many objections to Mr. Kittle that any 
prudent and loving fafcher would hâve been bound to take 
into considération. In the first place^ he was more or less 
f uU of bad whisky ail the time that he was not on duty in 
the mine^ and although ^^a fellow-feeling makes us won- 
drous kind/' Mr. Bosler had- enough practical expérience 
of the efEects of alcohol, when taken into the stomach, to 
know — ^when he himself was sober — that a man who was 
always undef its influence was not likely to be a good son- 
in-law or husband. Secondly, " The Gulcher's" face had, 
by the prématuré explosion of a blast, been so effectively 
demolished that its appearance was scarcely that of a hu- 
man being. The original effects of the dynamite had been 
of a sufflciently disfiguring chaïucter ; but thèse were noth- 
ing in comparison with those due to the bungling procédures 
of the quack doctor called in to render surgical aid. This 
person had left unreduced a fracture of the lower jaw, 
and had inserted his stitches in such a way as to produce a 
degree of distortion which no explosive compound yet dis- 
covered could hâve equaled. Thirdly, "The Gulcher's*' 
passion for Lai was so intense that he had declared, with 
sundry emphatic expletives, that unless she became his 
wife before the following New-Year's day, somebody would 
need the services ot an undertaker. By this positive 
but at the same time rather indeflnite threat, often and 
publicly repeated, several persons were kept in a state 
of annoyance altogether incompatible with that peace of 
mind constituting mental health. For, whether Mr. Kit- 
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tle referred to Mr. or Mrs. Bosler, to Lai, or to him- 
self, he never condescended . to explain. The idea that 
he might mean his sanguinary menace for one of the three 
Boslers made ail of them uncomfortable. The suspicion 
that he might^ in the event of a persistent refusai of his ten- 
der of marriage, perpetrate suicide, rendered man y worthy 
citizens unhappy. For Mr. Eattle was a popular man, one 
highly esteemed, educated better than the mass of the peo- 
ple around him, and certain of political adyancement if his 
life should be spared — a contingency always to be borne in 
mind at The Caflon. " The Gulcher *' was a man of his 
Word, and Lai had answered that she ^^would rather die 
than take up with Lake Kittle," so that the prospect of 
a catastrophe of some kind was imminent. Besides, Mr. 
Bosler had resolved in his own mind that^ before the fîrst of 
January came round, he would, as an act ôf self-protection, 
as well as a short and easy method of getting rid of his 
promise, embrace the first convenient opportunity of put- 
ting a buUet from his sixnshooter into a vital part of " The 
Gulcher's " anatomy. It will be seen, theref ore, that the 
situation was not without its difficultés, and that the hap- 
piest solution of the whole affair would be for Mr. Bosler 
to yield to his wif e's and daUghter's solicitations, tum their 
backs for good and ail upon the whole région, and seek in 
a distant locality for that peace and quiet which The GafLon 
and its yicinity no longer afforded. 

But there was another lover, who, if not so troublesome 
as " The Gulcher," was almost equally persistent in the mani- 
festation of his attachment, and who, moreover, enjoyed the 
great advantage over his rival of being regarded with no 
indiffèrent f eelings by the object of his idO^ection. His name 
was Manuel Yaca, a Kew-Mexican, from the not distant 
town of Don Fernando de Taos, or plain " Taos,*' as it was 
generally called. This man was also well endowed with 
this world's goods, owning several ranches and many thou- 
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eand sheep. He had shown his dévotion to Lai by stabbing 
tbe gentleman that had danced twice with her at a bail 
given to commemorate the birth of the Father of his Ooun- 
try on the last ânniversary of that happy event^ and that 
had been^ in his tum^ shot and seriously woanded by the 
too afisiduons dancer, as soon as he had recovered from the 
effects of the knife-thmst he had receiyed* Lai had been 
deeply touched by thèse évidences of the New-Mexican's 
infatuation^ and was strongly disposed to f avor his suit ; but 
Mr. Bosler swore^ with ail that pointedness and emphasis 
he knew so well how to exhibit when occasion required, 
that "no darned nigger" should ever marry his daughter 
— a remark that went to show that, however good a judge 
of equine natural history Mr. Bosler might be, his anthro- 
pological knowledge was neither exact nor prof ound. More- 
over^ he had stiU further exhibited his contempt for his 
would-be son-in-law by mnning oflf that individual's horses 
to the number of about ôf ty, and selling them at The Ca&on 
nnder his very nose ! This was nndonbtedly an audacions act, 
one that showed that Mr. Bosler was aware of the advantages 
he enjoyed as Lal's father. Ne vertheless, Don Manuel, as he 
was called, though feeling compelled by the necessities of 
the situation to smother his wrath, swore by ail the saints 
in the New-Mexican calendar, as well as by Our Lady of 
Ouadalupe, that he would not only hâve Lai, by fair means 
or foui, but that he would get even with her father for his 
scurvy trick. Mr. Bosler had reason to believe, from the 
fact that Don Manuel made no secret of his feelings, as 
well as from Lal's known prédilection for her New-Mexican 
lover, that that energetic and wronged person might not 
only attempt to do him serions- bodily injury, but might 
concoct some scheme for abducting his daughter from the 
patemal protection. 

It was true that Mr. Bosler had offered, for a certain 
considération, to withdraw ail opposition to Don Manuel, 
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notwithstanding his supposed state of ethnologioal degni* 
dation^ but the Mexican had persistently rejected ail such 
oyertureSy and had declared that his terms should be made 
with Lal^ or with no one. 

The two women had sat for nearly half an hour, anx- 
iously expecting the Bignal, and yet no sign of the resuit of 
Mr. Bosler's reconnaissance had been received. They were 
beginning to feel some appréhensions for his persond safe* 
ty, when suddenly a distant light flashed upon them, and a 
long-drawn-out whistle was heard. *' Git up ! *^ exclaimed 
Mrs. Bosler to the horses, at the same time laying the whip 
orer their flanks. The animais sprang forward, judicious- 
ly restrained by their driver, and, after traversing a quarter 
of a mile or more of open prairie, were met by Mr. Bosler, 
who, taking them by the heads, conducted them to the 
spot where he had concluded to rest " Git ont, MoU — 
gitout. Lai!" he said, with a good-natured laugh, "it's 
ail right ; but I thought it best to make sure. Thar^s so 
many damed skunks in this world that a fellow's got to 
look ont for 'em night and day. '* 

'^I don't see no house, Jim," said Mrs. Bosler, as she 
and Lai jumped to the ground. 

'^Well, ef you 'don't see no house, Jim,*" replied Mr. 
Bosler, mimicking his wife's words and tone, " it ain't my 
fault, is it ? Thar's the ranch, right under your nose, in 
the shadow o' them trees." 

Thus inf ormed of its exact situation, Mrs. Bosler and 
Lai had no difficulty in discovering the cabin, which, 
as Mr. Bosler had remarked, stood so close to the wood 
that the shadows of the dense foliage prevented it being 
distinctly seen. In a short time, by the united efforts 
of the three, the wagon was unloaded, the fumiture and 
baggage carried into the cabin, the horses unhitched, 
watered in the stream that flowed near the house, and 
picketed in the midst of the rich growth of buffalo-grass 
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that coyered the prairie. Then préparations were made 
for supper. 

The house was altogether a better one thaii that which 
Mr. Bosler had sold. It consisted of three large apart- 
ments^ arranged en suite, but each opening exteriorly^ as 
well as by communicating doors. It did not take long to 
empty the wagon of its contents^ and to place them in the 
several rooms of the cabin. A few barrels and boxes that 
the former occupants had left behind them, senred for 
tables and chairs, and ère long a sayory meal of fried bacon, 
slapjacks, and cofFee was prepared by the joint efforts of 
Mrs. Bosler and her daughter. 

In the mean time, and ail through the repast, Mr. Bos- 
ler was in a state of unusaal hilarity. He had escaped the 
danger that was impending oyer him, and had secored a 
safe retreat for himself and family till such time as he 
could look around him, and make up his mind in regard 
to his future moyements. He joked with Mrs. Bosler and 
Lai, and laughed uproariously when he thought he had 
made a more than commonly sharp remark about either of 
them. 

"ISTow, Lai,*' he said, rubbing his hands together, while 
he lay back against the wall, after gulping down great 
mouthfuls of coffee, from a tin cup of the capacity of a 
quart, "you don't want to take up with none o' them 
Canon fellows, when thar's a man around as I would be 
proud to see in the family." With which remark he 
winked at his wife, and chuckled, with a sensé of his own 
humor. 

But Lai was not disposed to participate in her father's 
joke. She made no reply, but her look wamed Mr. Bosler 
that he was treading on dangerous ground. In his heart 
he was afraid of his daughter, for she had, upon seyeral 
occasions, spoken her mind with great freedom, telling 
him some wholesome truths, with either the anger or pa- 
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tlios necessary to impress him with a due sensé of the re- 
ality of her convictions. He knew that she might now 
make an answer that would be sure to recall disagreeable 
associations. So he judged it best to let the snbject drop^ 
which he did^ with the knowledge that his remark had 
thrown a damper over the spirits of the little party that 
wonld not be removed that night. 

Af ter supper — the rest of the meal having been passed 
in grim silence— préparations were made for going to bed. 
The light of the fire served for the two elder people, and 
Lal^ lighting a candie and sticking it into the mouth of an 
empty bottle^ went into the adjoining room. Her bed lay 
npon the fioor. Her first work was to arrange it for occa- 
pancy, which was no diffîcalt task> as its f umitore consisted 
merely of a couple of blankets. Then she took from her 
pocket the little book that she had been reading in the 
wagon and carefully remoTed the paper that she had 
wrapped around it. She stood for seyeral minutes looking 
admiringly at her treasure. It was bound in white vellum, . 
very much embossed in gold. She tumed it over and over, 
scanning it closely^ and opening and shutting it with évident 
feelings of pleasure. She lingered long over the title-page, 
and, after studying it apparently without obtaining a clear 
idea of its significance, she closed the book, and, with an 
expression of keen disappointment on her face, laid it on 
the empty box turned upside down, which served as a 
table. Then she began to prépare for bed, but she was still 
preoccupied about the book, for, after removing her shoes 
and one stocking, she suspended further opérations in the 
way of undressing, and, taking up the book, again resumed 
her inspection of the title-page, as if determined to persé- 
vère in the effort to solve its mysteries if it took ail night 
for the purpose. She read it over repeatedly, with consid- 
érable difficulty as regarded some of the words, for the type 
was old-f ashioned and looked strange to her not very prac- 
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ticed eyes. Evéntually, however, arriving at the conclu- 
sion that she had mastered it, she replaced her treasure on 
the box. "The life of Count John, Tyscovicins of Biesk, 
in Podolia/' she said, aloud. " I wonder what on earth a 
* Tyscovicins' is ? A mayor or sheriff, I suppose; and 
Count John was Tyscovicins of Biesk, in Podolia ! Biesk, 
I guess, is a town, and Podolia, I s'pose, is a country. Tys- 
covicins 1 Why, that's something like the name of the man 
as bought our ranch. Oh, now l've got it I " she con- 
tinued, laughing. " Wasn't I a stupid fool ? " and, again 
opening the book, she read : *^ * The Life of Count John 
Tyscovicins, of Biesk, in Podolia.' That's him, I guess, or 
may be his father. No 1 Well I jist ain't got no sensé for 
larnin'. This book was printed in one M, one V, one C, 
and two X's. That makes — Lord ! I don't know ; but 
it's a long way back, that's sure ; may be more'n a hundred 
years, I guess, and that's the reason it's sich hard readin'. 
But it's lively, for ail that. I wonder will he miss it ? I 
didn't steal it, that's sartin. A gal's got a right to what 
she finds. She ain't bound to mn ail round création tryin' 
to find ont a owner." Finally, having eased what little 
conscience she had relative to rights in property, she took 
off the remaining stocking, slipped ont of her frock, let 
down her haïr, which fell in black waves to her waist, and 
then, putting the candie on the floor, close to the pillow 
upon which her head was to lie, she got between the blank- 
ets. But, instead of going to sleep, she read from the 
little book far into the night, and until her candie sputtered 
in the neck of the extemporized candlestick, and went ont, 
bumed to its last end. 



CHAPTEE VIIL 

"OUT OF THE DEPTHS/' 

Thin^gs went on in a monotonous kind of a way at Big- 
horn Spring, and Mr. Bosler began to feel the irksomeness 
of the situation, when, at the end of three or four days of 
séparation from his friends at The Oaflon, and of enforeed 
abstinence from whisky — his supply of that beverage having 
become exhausted — he announced his intention of paying a 
visit of observation to the settlement. Besides, the stock 
of provisions was getting pretty low. And as it was prob- 
able that a week or two would elapse before he could com- 
plète his préparations for departing forever from the neigh- 
borhood, even should he détermine upon that measure, it 
became necessary that the larder should be replenished. 

In addition, there were several important business mat- 
ters that required attention. There was a little pièce of 
property, consisting of a house occupied as a '^saloon," 
that he desired to sell, and for which he had already been 
offered a handsome priée ; there were a number of unad- 
justed accounts with receivers of animais he had stolen 
that it was expédient to settle ; and, above ail, there was 
the matter with *^The Gulcher," relative to which he had 
determined to make a last effort toward a satisfactory ad- 
justmcnt. 

But, although he felt obliged to make the journey, it 
was not without considérable appréhension for his personal 
safety that he bade his wife and daughter good-by, and. 
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jumping into his wagon, drove off to The Oafion. And this 
well-grounded fear was shared by the two women he lef fc 
behind. Lai had begged hard to be allowed to go with 
him, feeling sure that her présence would be some safe- 
guard from any attack that might be contemplated, but 
this he positively refused. ^^There ain't goin' to be no 
trouble/' he said ; '^ I kin always take care o' myself, and 
ef one o' them darned skunks should corne down on me, I 
don't want no women around to bother me. AU the sensé 
l've got I want for the low-lived eusses." She was, there- 
l^ore, obliged to abandon the idea, and her father, with a 
crack of his whip over his horses and a " Git up ! " soon 
disappeared in the thick woods that skirted on eyery side 
the prairie on which the house stood. 

For several minutes she remained standing at the door 
of the cabin, looking anxiously at the place where the 
wagon had disappeared in the timber, and shading her eyes 
with her hand to exclude the rays of the sun, not more than 
an hour high. Then, with a heavy sigh she entered her 
room and busied herself with some little détails of dress, 
and of arrangement of the scanty furniture that seemed 
necessary. Mrs. Bosler was busy making a calico frock. 
There was nothing spécial for Lai to do, so she sat at the 
unglazed window, of which she had thrown back the solid 
shutter, and, taking her book from its paper wrappings, 
opened it and began to read. 

She had donc more that moming in the way of personal 
care than ever previously in her life. She had risen before 
the sun, and, moved by an impulse she had never yet ex- 
perienced to a like extent, had plunged into a wide and 
deep pool formed by the water from Bighom Spring, some 
hundred yards or so below its source. The water was cold, 
but the walk back had quickened her circulation, and she 
felt the warm glow and the exhilaration that people of 
strong constitutions and good health always feel af ter the 
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extemal application of cold water. Moreover, she waè 
cleaner^ and it was not often that Lai Bosler was in that 
condition that, whether next after or next before godli- 
ness, is certainly equally with it conducive to the develop- 
ment of the moral sentiments. 

As neither her father nor mother had yet left their bed. 
Lai had walked up and down on the grass in front of the 
house, drying her hair in the warm sun, while at the same 
time she combed and brushed it as well as the rather 
imperfect instruments for the purpose that she owned 
wonld permit. She had put on shoes and stockings — ^an- 
other unasual circumstance — and, in addition, had donned 
a calico frock that, if of a glaring and antiquated pat- 
tern, both as regarded matériel and eut, was nevertheless 
clean. Having dried her hair, she fastened it up in a knot 
behind that was an unconscious and graceful imitation 
of a Greek maiden's coifhire, and then began to get break- 
fast ready. There was not much to do in this direction. 
A fire was readily made on the wide hearth of the middle 
room of the séries ; cofEee, of a rather low degree of potency 
was boiled ; a batch of dough, strongly impregnated with 
saleratus, was baked into a cake, and the everlasting bacon, 
fried in a skillet, in its own fat, completed the matutinal 
repast. In the mean time Mr. and Mrs. Bosler had left 
the conjugal couch, and, after partaking of breakfast, her 
father had, as we baye seen, gone off on his excursion to 
The Cafîon. 

Lai had not been reading long in her seat by the open 
window, when she stopped suddenly, seemed for a few 
moments to be lost in reflection, and then closing the vol- 
ume and wrapping it in its paper envelopes, she put it into 
the pocket of her frock, and went into the farthest room, 
where her mother was sitting, sewing. 

Mrs. Bosler looked up as the girl approached, and re- 
garded her with an affectionate expression on her not 
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uncomely face, It was now a sad face, and her eyes were 
red, as if from weeping. She was very fond of Lai, and 
the two were accustomed to exchange confidences, a habit 
encouraged by the long and repeated absences of the head 
of the house. At thèse times, Mrs. Bosler would talk 
freely of her own early life, of the éducation she had re- 
ceived, the offers of marriage she had rejected, and of 
the coming of Mr. Bosler, and her eventual surrender, 
after much skirmishing, to the assaults of that worthy 
man. **Ah, Lai I'' she would say, "things was yery dif- 
férent then. I knew lots o' things that has long sence 
passed clean out o' my mind. Laws bless you ! I had 
parsed clean through Pollok's ^ Course o^ Time,' and l'd 
read Scott's novels, and Miss Edgeworth's taies, and * Opie 
on Lyin',' and l'd the best class in Sunday-school as 
there was in Tippecanoe County. But now I never looks 
at a book once in a blue moon. Not as I don't care to, 
but how kin I, with your father gone more'n half the 
time, and me havin' to look after everything ? Then, 
too, you see, my mind's always fuU o' somefchin' else, as 
knocks ail likin' for larnin' right out o' my head. But it 
wouldn't take much to bring it ail back ef I only once had 
the chance." 

" l've been readin', mam," said Lai, sitting down on an 
empty box turned on one side. 

"Yes, I seen you the nîght we corne oyer from the 
butte, and then ag'in two or three times sence. One o' 
them yeller-kivered books as Luke Kittle brought over 
from Hellbender, I s'pose ?'^ 

^* No, mam, it's better nor any book as ever I seen afore, 
and thar ain't no murders, nor house-breakins', nor none o' 
them things in it neither — leastwise not yet," she added, 
doubtfuUy, "though things is beginnin' to look as ef 
thar's goin' to be hard times for some o' them." 

" That's jist the way I was afore you was bom. I read 
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^ Lalla Rookh ' ail throngh in one night^ and it took me so 
of a heap, that, when I corne to give you a name^ I called you 
Lalla, though you don't git but the half on it now from 
nobody ; and I mought as well 'a' called you Lai in the 
start. Let's see your book/^ 

Thus commanded. Lai took from lier pocket the parcel 
she had just placed there, and, undoing it, produced the 
book from the perusal of which she had derived such 
intense satisfaction. 

** Why, whar in heaven, Lai, did you git that ?" ex- 
claimed her mother, taking the little volume and examin- 
ing it with critical eyes; "I never seen the like o' that 
afore ! AU covered with white and gold ! Whar did you 
gitit?" 

" I found it, mam/' 

"Youfoundit! Whar?" 

** Well, while you, and pop, and the man as bought our 
ranch was talkin', I seen somethin' layin' in the grass, jist 
alongside the hitchin'-post ; somethin' shinin' in the sun. 
I picked it up, and that's it." 

"But it belongs to the man." 

''Yes,"doubtfully. 

**It's not yours." 

"No," still more doubtfuUy ; "but I s'pose findin's is 
keepin's, ain't they ? " This with more décision. 

Mrs. Bosler stopped to reflect before answering the ap- 
posite question proposed by her daughter. In the peculiar 
System of morality existing in the Bosler family relative to 
horses and mules, possession was ail the points of the law, 
no matter how the tenure was brought about. For many 
years Mrs. Bosler had tacitly, if not overtly, countenanced 
that doctrine, while her husband had confirmed it with 
many emphatic and convincing arguments. At first, she 
had tried in her small, weak, and vacillating way, to com- 
bat the views relative to horse - stealing that Mr. Bosler 
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brought forward. But, as is generally the case when inter- 
est, or at least apparent interest, is on the side of the spe- 
cious pleader for wrong-doing, when the most fallacious 
reasoning is addressed to minds of little force, her scruples 
had been gradually undermined, and she had, at last, been 
brought to give her countenance to acts that, when she 
was a school-teacher in Tippecanoe County, Indiana, would 
hâve fiUed her with horror. But, for some little time past, 
a change had been gradually taking place in Mrs. Bosler's 
moral sentiments. An awakening f rom the torpor of nearly 
twenty years had, almost imperceptibly to herself, taken 
place. She was beginning to look further into the future 
than she had hitherto cared to pry, and to ask herself ques- 
tions relative to what was before her husband, herself, and 
especially Lai, the answers to which moved the very depths 
of her heart. For, though she was markedly déficient in 
force of intellect and in will-power, she was a woman whose 
émotions, when one aroused, were almost always of a noble 
character. She of ten concealed them, too. She was of the 
kind that can suffer patiently for years, when passion, or 
even a milder feeling scarcely rising to the force or dignity 
of passion, prompts to self-abnegation. Now, she had a 
prospect of leaving the semi-barbarous régions in which 
twenty years of her life had been spent, and of taking up 
her abode in some quiet place, where horse-stealing would 
not be considered one of the manly virtues, or be the source 
whence her daily bread was derived; where her husband's. 
life would cease to hang by a thread, and where Lai would 
hâve those advantages in the way of éducation and society 
from which she had, ever since her birth, been debarred. 
The prospect thus opened to her contemplation was a source 
of joy far exceeding any that her hard existence had yet 
experienced. It had tumed her thoughts inward, had 
given them a new direction, had assimilated them, in part, 
to what they would be should her hopes be realized. Lal's 
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question set her to thinking as she had not thought before in 
years. Hère was the chance to give the girl her first lesson 
in the new system of ethics that would prevail when the 
anticipated social changes should be effected ! Hère was 
the opportunity to plant the seed that, in time, nnder 
new auspices, and through the influence of right teaching, 
would develop into a pure symtnetrical growth, régénérât- 
ing, refining, and enriching the soil in which it flourished. 
But there was another point to be considered. Lai, she 
knew, possessed a mind that, though unformed and im- 
pulsive in its tendencies, was yet in its processes often for- 
cibly if roughly logical. Mrs. Bosler had nerer said a 
Word to her calculated to make her think badly of her 
f ather. How, then, could she blâme the girl for appropriat- 
ing a book that did not belong to her ; stealing it, in fact, 
and yet not condemn the still greater crimes that her fa- 
ther had perpetrated almost every day of his life ? What 
would be the nêxt question the girl would ask if she told her 
the book was not hers, and that she was guilty of the crime 
of petty larceny, and of the sin of yiolating the eighth com- 
mandment ? She knew in her heart what it would be. 
She could almost see Lal's lips move as the words came out 
of her mouth. She could almost hear them as with awful 
distinctness they fell on her ears : *' Ef the book isn't mine, 
I don't see how hosses is father's." That is what she would 
say; and the words would be spoken with a degree of 
scorn, and a sensé of outraged right, that had often before 
marked Lal's speech. What could she reply ? How could 
she put the girl on the right track without condemning 
with irrésistible force lapses from virtue of which her father 
was so often guilty ? The f ood she ate came from the pro- 
ceeds of thefts ; the clothes she wore on her back were pro- 
cured with money paid to her husband for animais he had 
stolen ; the material of the yery frock she was now making 
had been given in exchange for a mule that he had taken 
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in the night from its owner's stable. No; the logic of 
events was against her. She could not give the lesson now ; 
the sower was not yet ready to east the seed. She could 
not look her daughter in the face and tell her to be honest, 
and meet that daughter's half-inquiring, half-condemning 
gaze, and hear the words she knew would be spoken. She 
hesitated ; she was silent. 

A struggle of a far différent character was going on in 
Lal's mind. She sat in silence, her head dropping on her 
breast, her eyes filled with those quiet tears that corne to 
ail, men or women, children or adults that feel deeply. 
Then she raised her face and looked anxiously and search- 
ingly into her mother's eyes. 

"Mam,"she said at last in the clear tone that showed 
how she had controlled her feelings. " l'ye been readin' 
somethin' in that book that has kind o' sot me thinkin'. 
Fve thought a little at times in the same way, but not 
much, mam, for you see things goes hère ail in one way, 
and thar ain't nothin' to keep you différent from what's 
goin' on. IWe read somethin' hère that I guess has fixed 
me. The book ain't mine; I stole it. I knowed I was 
stealin' it when I picked it up and hid it under my shawl, 
and l'm goin' to take it back this yery day, ef I walk ail 
the way to the butte on my bended knees. I don't quite 
like that man, though he was kind to me onst. He looks 
so hard, and he mought send me to jail ; but the book's 
his'n, and he's got to hâve it afore the sun goes down to- 
night." 

For a moment Mrs. Bosler looked as though she were 
stunned, then she hvoke down. 

" Lai ! oh, my darling ! " she cried, throwing her 
arms around the girl and bursting into a passion of tears, 
while she unconsciously resumed the manner of speech of 
her own early life. *^6od has set you right when I — ^I, 
your-mother — ^have let you grow up in sin and shame ail 
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through your young days — ^till now. I believe, my heart is 
almost broken." 

** No — no, mam, you couldn^t help it/' exclaimed Lai, 
as she clasped her mother's face in her hands while the 
tears, no longer restrained, ran like rain down her cheek. 
*^Hayen't I seen how you was fixed, and how you was 
strugglin' betwixt father and me ? I never knowed nothin* 
sure, tîll I read that book. And didn't I want to stay at 
the butte and fight it out when you was wantin' to git 
away ? You're a deal better nor me, mam." 

"It is ail my fault," replied Mrs, Bosler. "You hâve 
neyer been told what was right and what was wrong, while 
I knew, and might at first hâve stopped it ail if I hadn't 
been a wicked woman." 

"Don't you go on so, mam ; it's no fault of your^n. 
We're goin' away, and things will be différent for you and 
me and father. I know I ain't worth much, and the 
blame's more on me than you, but ef it hadn't bin for you, 
mam, I guess l'd 'a' bin a — " she paused for a moment, and 
then continued — " much worse. Oh, you don't know how 
bad as Pd 'a' bin, ef I hadn't heard you cryin' and moanin' 
one night when father was away. But l'm not as bad as 
some of the gais at The Canon, am I, mam ? " kissing her 
mother as she si)oke, and putting an infinité tendemess 
into her voice. 

" Oh, no, dear ! and the glory is ail your own for 
what you are not ; the shame ail mine for what you 
are. 

"It might hâve been différent," she continued, after a 
pause, while she still held Lal's head tight against her 
breast, " if I had done my duty to your father and you. 
But I was so weak — oh, so shamefuUy weak — ^and I let the 
sin come in little by little without a word of rebuke, when, 
if I had spoken that word, it would hâve fled away f orever ; 
and now — my God ! — how can I see my way through 
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ail the darkness that is before me^ and how can I atone for 
the wickedness of the past ? " 

"We won't talk about it any more, mam. It'U ail 
corne rîght." 

" No — ^no ; it can never corne right, for. Lai, I feel as 
if we had seen your father for the last time. When he 
drove into the timber this moming, I stood at the door and 
watched him till he disappeared, and then I felt that we 
should never see him again. Yes, Lai, I know that he has 
gone, never to return, and I know that but for me he might 
hâve been a good man, with no reason for any one to do 
him harm." 

"Don't you talk like that, mam; cheer up ! Pop 
ain't no fool. He knows what he's about, and he ain't 
goin' to run no resks. Oh, he's as sharp as the rest on 'em 
when he's on the road, and the man as catches him sleepin' 
has got to git up airly. Now you stop cryin', for l've got 
to go right away, and I don't like to leave you ail alone 
when you feel like that." 

" Must you go now, Lai ? Oan't you wait till to- 
morrow ? " 

"STo, not a minute 1 The book's his'n, and l've got to 
take it back right away. I sha'n't be gone long, unless he 
claps me in jail. l'U takè the short eut over the hill, and 
down the Little Canon, and l'il be back 'most afore you 
know l've gone, ef he lets me." 

Mrs. Bosler had stopped weeping, and was drying her 
eyes on her apron. " Perhaps you're right, Lai," she said, 
falling with the disappearance of her émotion into her 
nsual way of speaking; "as you say, the book's his'n, 
and he ought to hâve it jist as soon as your legs can carry 
you to the butte." 

*' It's a good book," said Lai, reflectively, as she took 
the volume in her hands and wrapped it carefuUy in its 
paper coverings. " There's somethin' hère as sot me think- 
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in'. It's abont a gai as fonnd a diamond ring on the ice 
whar she war skatin'. It jist fit her finger, and she'd been 
wantin' a ring like that for a long time. A lady, as lost it, 
corne back to look for it, and she asked the gai if she'd seen 
anything of a ring layin' about thar on the ice. The gai 
had the ring in her pocket, but she said as how she hadn't 
seen no ring nowhar. Then the lady went home. She was 
the sister of the man as the book's about, and they was both 
moughtily eut up about losin' the ring, for you see it had 
belonged to about a dozen or more grandmothers one af ter 
the other, and was worth lots o' money besides. But that 
night, when they was ail asleep in their beds, they heard 
a loud ringin' of the bell at the gâte, and it ringed so loud 
that ail the folks in the castle was woke up. And when 
they opened the gâte thar stood the gai, and she said as 
how she wanted to speak to the lady. Well, they took her 
up to the lady, and then she falls on her knees and holds 
out the ring, and says : ^ l'm a wicked gai, for I f ound this 
ring and p^t it in my pocket, and I meant to keep it, and 
I lied when you asked me about it. But when I went home 
I got to thinkin', and when I went to bed I couldn't sleep, 
for I knowed I was a thief . The ring was on the table, and 
the light o' the moon was shinin' on it, and it looked jist 
like the eye of a devil, and, whether I shet my eyes or cov- 
ered up my head in the bedclothes, thar was the eye a-star- 
in' me in the face. I couldn't stand it no longer, so here's 
the ring, and l'm ready to go to prison or to be killed, jist 
as you please.' 

"Then the lady was very mad, and she called to the 
police to take the gai and load her with chains, and put 
her in jail, so that in a few days her head mought be eut 
off for stealin' from a great lady. But the man that the 
book's about, said : * No ! if we put this gai in prison and 
eut off her head, we'll spile a body as God made, and take 
away a soûl from the world as may do good some time or 
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'nofher, and good soûls is scarce in thèse parts.' So he 
begged his sister to forgive her, which she done, very much 
aginst her will. Then he sent the gai home, and give her 
books to read, and learnt her lots o' things that edicated 
her, and made another kind of a gai of her. And she 
growed up, and got to be a saint, or somethin' o' that 
sort, and worked in the hospitals and jails a-helpin' the 
siek and the prisoners to be good and happy. Then she 
died many years after, and the king and queen corne to her 
burial, and they put a monument over her as said on it as 
she was the kindest and the best woman as had ever lived 
in them parts. 

"It's a long story, mam, but it's the thing as fixed me. 
I ain't yery différent from that gai, and she was a thief. 
l'm bound to take the book back, for l'm jist sure, ef l'd 
keep it another night, l'd see it shinin' in the dark with 
* thief in big letters on the kiver ! Ef he wants to put me 
in jail l'm willin' to go, and I guess he's a hard man ; but 
it's right for me to go and let him do as he likes ; and when 
I git out I guess l'U be a better gai, and l'il know that 
what's another's ain't mine." 

"He won't put you in jail, for thar ain't no jail 
'cept in Hellbender, and he won't bother to go over 
thar jist to lock you up. But I can't see as he's a hard 
man." 

" I ain't so sure about that ; but I thiuk he'd do what 
he thought was right, ef he had to take me thar himself. 
He may be a good man, but I never seen one like him 
afore, and he's kind o' new to me. That's why I don't 
like him, jist because I don't know him ; but I promised 
to be his friend, and I will, too, for he was good to me ; 
but, somehow, I don't like him. I guess l'm afeard of 
him." 

** That's when you was talkin' to him jist afore we 
started from the butte ? " inquired Mrs. Bosler. 
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^^ Yes ; I asked him ef any one corne to run off his bosses 
not to fire to kill ; for you see what I was after/* 

"And did he promise ?^' 

" Yes, but it went ag'in his grain. He didn't want to. 
He said as bow he only promised because o' me, and tbat's 
wby I said l'd be bis friend ef ever he wanted one ; but 
he'd jist as soon kill a man as not ef he thought it was 
right." 

Lai went to her own room to make préparations for her 
journey to the butte, but retumed in a f ew minutes equipped 
for the expédition. The only addition to her dress was a 
thick shawl that she had thrown over her head and shoul- 
ders. Mrs. Bosler was still sewing on her frock. 

" Good-by, mam," said Lai, as she entered the room. 
" Thar's only one thing more as l'd like to know about 
afore I go, and that's Luke Kittle. You know father told 
him l'd marry him, and that he'd make me do it ef I wouldn't 
o' my own free-will. In course, he never knowed what he 
was sayin', and it was all-fired mean o* Luke Kittle to hold 
him to it. But I ain't goin' to marry him, never ! No I " 
she continued, with véhémence, " not ef ail the world was 
to beg me, and they'd ail die ef I didn't I " 

"I don't think it'U come to that," said Mrs. Bosler, 
stopping her work for the moment. "I had a talk with 
your father last night, and we agreed as 'twas best for him 
to see Luke Kittle, and try and settle things without no 



muss." 



"l'U never marry him!" repeated Lai, with ail the 
energy of which she was capable. 

" But he may kill your father ef you don't." 

"Let him I" repeated the girl, savagely. "Ef father 
drinks whisky and trades me off to a man like Luke Kittle 
he mought jist as well be killed as not." 

" Lai, don't talk like that ! You wouldn't let your 
father be killed." 
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*^I would ! " exclaimed Lai, her eyes flashing, her head 
thrown back, her form erect, her whole attitude one of défi- 
ance and eoneentrated anger. " l'd see him, father o' mine 
as he is, dead at my feet afore l'd marry Luke Kittle ! Why 
dbn't father kill him, ef he wants to keep me f rom marryin' 
him, as he says he does ? He's killed men afore this, and for 
less too, I guess. What's about Luke Kittle as he can't be 
killed, rd like to know ? " 

Mrs. Bosler was terrified at the violence of the explo- 
sion. She sat without endeavoring to stay the force of Lal's 
éloquence, and eyen when the girl ceased, and sat down ex- 
hausted with the emotional strain to which she had sub- 
jected herself, Mrs. Bosler dared not open her mouth to 
speak, for fear of a répétition of her daughter^s ungoYemable 
excitement. But it did not take long for Lai to become cool. 
As in other high-strung natures, the duration of her rage 
was in inverse proportion to its violence. She saw that her 
mother was appalled by what she had said, and the manner 
in which she had said it. To make amends for a f ault she 
had committed was a strong point in Lal's mental organi- 
zation ; and, besides, she was going away, and if she hatd 
to go to jail, might not see her mother again for many 
months. 

" Good-by," mam, she repeated, going over to where 
Mrs. Bosler sat in a state of semi-stupefaction, and, putting 
her arms around her neck ; ^^don't you mind me ! l'm as 
bad as the rest on *em, I guess." 

" It's ail right. You ain't got no reason to marry Luke 
Kittle, but we won't talk about it now. Good-by," kissing 
her daughter's cheek, which was now flushed with the re- 
action, for Lai was one of those persons that get pale when 
angry and red when the paroxysm has passed ofl. " Go, 
now, and take back the book. Then you'll feel cl'ar in 
your own mind, even ef you hâve to go to prison. Oh, my 
darling, my Lai ! There's good in your heart yet," she con- 
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tinued; using again the form of speech of her early dayi 
" you are stronger and better than your mother, and God 
will take care of you in his own way, and for his own ends 
— ^go, Lai," kissing her as she spoke ; ^^ God guide you and 
send you back safe to me with your heart purer and hap- 
pier, and you knowing that you're doing right, even if you 
do hâve to go to jail first 1" 



CHAPTEE IX, 

" jOHîir bueidan's ass/' 

" You speak so kindly," saidTyscovus tathe gentleman 
in the gig, *^that I am tempted to ask your advice and 
assistance in a matter of great importance to me — one in 
which I hâve nnintentionally committed an awful act. I 
hâve just killed a man, and his dead body is lying on the 
floor of my house/^ 

" You've killed a man ! Is that ail ? Now, my friend, 
if you had been as long in this country as I hâve, you 
would know that you hâve, even under the worst possible 
circumstances, perpetrated a venial offense. If you had 
stolen a horse, now, and been caught, you would probably 
hang for it ; but as to murder, it's nothing." 

"That is a bad state of affairs. In my country the 
killing of a man, by any one not a Eussian soldier or a 
policeman, is a serions crime/* 

"Whether homicide is crime or not, dépends alto- 
gether on the attendant cirumstances. The mère fact that 
you hâve killed a man, need not cause remorse, or excite 
appréhensions for your personal safety. You may hâve 
donc a very righteous deed, killing your man in self -défense, 
or in the line of your duty ; or a blameless one, killing him 
by misadventure or accident. I am sure I hâve killed a 
good many in my time — men, -women and children — and I 
don't reproach myself either, for I was trying to save their 
lives. Only a few days ago, a man had a terrible injury of 
the elbow-joint. The examination to discover the extent 
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of the damage would hâve cansed an immense amonnt of 
sufferiDg, if conducted without an anssathetic. I deter- 
mined to giye him chloroform, and, findiDg his heart and 
lungs in apparently good condition, I began causing him 
to inhale it. But hardly had he taken two or three whifb 
of it when he gave a great gasp, tumed over on his side 
and ceased to breathe. AU efforts at resuseitation were 
futile. He was dead. Of course, I:felt the proper amount 
of regret for the poor f ellow's death ; but I had donc my 
best, and I did not therefore go round lamenting that I 
had killed a man. He died trom causes that could not 
hâve been foreseen. As you know now, I am a physician, 
Doctor Willis, of Hellbender/* Tyscovus bowed, and the 
two men shook hands. 

" My name is Tyscovus," he said. " I bought the place 
owned by a Mr. Bosler, back hère on the butte. About an 
hour ago a man knocked at my door and insisted on enter- 
ing when I did not wish to be interrupted. I rushed at 
him without stopping to inquire who he was or what he 
wanted. We had a severe souffle, without either of us 
speaking a word ; when suddenly, as I was getting the bot- 
ter of him, he ceased to struggle, his grasp of me relaxed, 
and I found that he was dead. Gertainly, nothing that I 
did to him killed him, but, for ail that, he is as much of a 
corpse as any I ever saw." 

" I hâve already heard of you, Mr. Tyscovus,*' said the 
doctor, smiling, ^^from some friends of mine that paid you 
a very unceremonious visit last night. They said you were 
as plucky as a fighting-cock, and as good-natured as an 
Aldemey cow. But about your man. Are you quite sure 
he is dead ? He may only hâve fainted.'' 

^'l^Oy he is dead. He did not breathe, and the puise 
had quite stopped beating. I dragged the body into the 
room, locked the door, and immediately came away to give 
myself up for trial." 
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'^Pooh, pooh ! you shall not do anything of the kind. 
Corne 1 I am going past your place ; jump into the gig and 
we will see about this. Perhaps he is not dead, af ter ail, and 
then my services may be of use to him." 

"You are very kind," said Tyscoyus, getting into the 
vehicle and occupjring the vacant seat by the side of the 
doctor. "Your plan is certainly thebest that can be fol- 
lowed, but I am quite sure you will find the man dead, and 
even cold by this time." 

" What sort of a looking man was the fellow ? " 

'^Eather tall, and stoutly built, black hair, beard, and 
eyes." 

" Ha I ha ! there are dozens like him about hère. How 
was he dressed ? " 

" In a red-flannel shirt, and dark-blue trousers tucked 
into high-top boots." 

" Very good ; l've seen fifty dressed in similar costume 
to-day. But were there no spécial features about his person 
or attire that attracted your attention ? " 

"!N"o," answered Tyscovus, musingly, "I think not, 
yes," he added, after a pause, " I noticed that, though he 
was a comparatively young man, he had lost ail his front 
teeth." 

" Ah ! If he is the man I am thinking of, they were 
knocked down his throat about a month ago by a blow from 
the handle of a. revolver. But did you notice nothing else ? 
N"o peculiarity of build ? You might hâve seen what I 
hâve in my mind, when you were laying him out on your 
floor." 

"I noticed nothing, unless it may hâve been the ex- 
traordinary length of his arms." 

"That's it; that's the point to which I refer," inter- 
rupted the doctor ; "he has the longest arms of any man I 
ever saw, and he goes by the nickname of ^ The Monkey,' 
on account of this anatomical feature. He is the biggest 
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rascal, with one exception, to be fonnd between the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Océans, and you know that is saying a great 
deal. I hope you hâve really killed him. If so, you hâve 
either saved the county the expense of hanging him, or 
the vigilance committee the trouble of hunting him up, 
and perf orming that very proper opération. But I am afraid 
there is no such good luck in store for us. I think I know 
what has happened; however, we shall soon see." 

The conversation was continued till, arriving at the foot 
of the butte, it was decided to picket the animais on the 
prairie, while the two gentlemen ascended the height on 
foot. 

Entering the covered passage- way of the cabin, the first 
thing that met the astonished gaze of the owner was the 
wide-open door of the room in which he had left the sup- 
posed corpse. This prepared him for what was to foUow. 
The apartment was empty — empty not only of the body 
which, imagining it to be lifeless, Tyscovus had laid out so 
carefully on the floor, but of everything in the way of 
clothing, books, papers, and other things, which were of a 
portable character and worth stealing. The five ten-dol- 
lar gold-pieces, which Mr. Higgins had so confidingly laid 
on the table had also disappeared, as well as the manu- 
script upon which Tyscovus had been engaged when the 
interruption to his literary labors occurred. 

To say that Tyscovus was astonished at what had hap- 
pened, would very inadequately express the state of his 
feelings. For a moment he was speechless, as he looked 
around the room and missed varions articles of his proper- 
ty, and could scarcely believe in the reality of the apparent 
circumstances. Then he turned toward the doctor, who 
ail the time had been silently watching the expression of 
Tyscovus's face, having seemingly, to judge by his entire 
composure, arrived at a satisfactory explanation of the 
fitate of affairs. 
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*' It is just as I expected," he eaid, in answer io Tysco- 
vus's inquiring and puzzled expression ; " you hâve had a 
visit f rom the most thorough-paced villain in this Territory, 
with one exception^ as I remarked bef ore ; one who stops 
at nothing that his great strength and audaeity permit 
him to aecomplish, and whose power for evil-doing is only 
limited by the fact that he is subjeet to a disease of the 
heart that^ on occasions of great mental or physical excite- 
ment^ depriyes him of conscionsness. His name is Abe 
Wilkins, alias *The Monkey/ Doabtless^ he came hère 
to rob you, for he prefers stealing by force and violence, 
than secretly or by stratagem, when he can hâve a choice 
in the matter.'* 

" And then he recovered, and went ofE with my prop- 
erty?» 

" Yes, that is exactly what he has donc, the scoundrel I 
If you had opened the door to him, or had allowed him to 
burst it open, he would hâve seized you by the throat, hâve 
pinioned you, and then hâve proceeded leisurely to rob you 
of ail your possessions to which he might hâve taken a 
fancy. If he had killed you he would not hâve cared, 
though he does not especially désire to kill his victims." 

*^My over-conscientiousness saved his life. If I had 
not gone to deliver myself up to the authorities, I should 
hâve found him ont, and then I should hâve killed him»" 

^^Or he would hâve killed you, as he would probably 
hâve donc in the beginnîng but for the fact that your vigor- 
ous assault took him entirely by surprise, and a paroxysm 
of his heart-disease put him hors de combat and gave you the 
victory. But for that he would certainly hâve overcome 
you in the struggle, for he is of twice your weight and 
strength, and as active as a wlld-cat. I hâve seen him in a 
couple of his attacks, and eventually they will kill him. 
Did you hâve any money hère ? " 

" Yes, I had two hundred and fifty dollars in gold in 
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my knapsack^ and ôf ty hère on the table. The latter is^ I 
see, gone, and I suppose the other is also. Yes/' he con- 
tinued, after merely for form's sake searching in the now 
empty knapsack^ ^^he has cleaned me ont as completely as 
a cloud of seven-year locusts cleans ont a wheat-field. The 
money I can easily replace^ but the loss of my books and 
papers will^ I fear, cause me a great deal of trouble, and 
may be irrémédiable.'* 

"I suppose," said the doetor, "there will be no great 
difBculty in getting them back by negotiation. Those fel- 
lows will always come to terms, and in this case the books 
and papers can be of no use to him except as means of ex- 
torting money from you. In a few (Jays you will probably 
hear from him, with an offer to return them on the receipt 
of a certain sum of no modest amount. Then your diplo- 
matie talents will become of service to you. Now," he con- 
tinued, approaching TyscoYus and laying his broad hands 
on his shoulders, "I like you; you are hère alone, with 
nothing but four bare walls to keep you company, and no 
human habitation within five miles of you in any direction. 
Your baggage will not reach you till the day after to- 
morrow. Come and stay with me, at least till it arrives. 
I am going to The Cafîon to see a patient, and will be back 
this way in a couple of hours, at farthest. Don't say No," 
he went on, seeing that Tyscovus was on the point of de- 
clining his invitation ; "my daughter, who keeps house for 
me, is tired of her old father and wants other societv. You 
will be quite a godsend to us both." 

" I do not think I can go," said Tyscovus. " I came 
hère for solitude. Thus far I hâve failed lamentably in 
the object of my search, but, now that I hâve nothing more 
to be stolen, perhaps I shall be let alone." 

" But you hâve nothing to eat ? " 

*^ True, I hâve nothing to eat ; but there is my book, 
the work upon which so much dépends." 
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** My dear fellow, you can't eat your book, and you can't 
Write it either without pen, ink, paper, or notes. Don't 
you see that * The Monkey * has carried off everything ?" 

" I can at least practice myself in getting used to soli- 
tude." 

" And starve while doing it. By the time you accus- 
tom yourself to the isolation to which you will be sub- 
jected, you will be dead." 

" I hâve no clothes to wear that are fit for the présence 
of ladies." 

" l'il lend you ail you want/' replied the doctor, laugh- 
ing, as he looked at his own burly figure and Tyscovus's 
slim body. *^ Besides^ your baggage will be at Hellbender 
to-morrow, and you can then hâve your own things ; and, 
again, there are plenty of clothiers in the town who will 
supply you with ail you want ; and, as to money, my 
bank account is at your service ; so you see there is no 
escape." 

" I feel that I ought not to accept your kind invitation, 
and yet I want to go. I am more than ever ^ John Buri- 
dan's Ass.' " 

"What?" 

" * John Buridan's Ass.* My f ather, who was a scholar, 
and very appréciative of his son's character, gave me that 
name when I was a boy, and it stuck to me in our family 
till I became a man. I am going to résume it; for my 
asinine qualities are becoming better developed every day 
of my life." 

"My dear fellow, you excite my curiosity. I never 
heard of John Buridan or of his ass. Won't you take the 
trouble to explain to me the raUonale of so remarkable an 
appellation being given to you ? How did * John Buri- 
dan's Ass ' differ from any other ass ? And why are you 
like that animal ? " 

Tyscovus laughed as he answered : " I am not at aJl 
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astonished at any one's ignorance of the subject. I shonld 
certainly know nothing about it, but for the fact that the 
name was giyen to me. My father, like others of my an- 
eestors, was inclined to theological studies, and among the 
Works he dipped into were those of John Buridan, a 
school-man of the fourteenth century, This disputant, 
who appears to hâve had a tendency to the use of the 
reductio ad absurdum, proposed this problem to those who 
denied the existence of free-will in man : * Suppose,' said 
he, ^ that there is an ass who is equally hungry and thirsty, 
each appetite acting upon him to exactly the same extent ; 
and suppose he has a trough of water on one side of him, 
and on the other, at the same distance and relative situa- 
tion, a bundle of hay of like size with the trough of water. 
Now, which will he take first, the water or the hay ?' Of 
course, if it was answered that he would take either one or 
the other first, John Buridan replied, ^Then the ass has 
free-will ; he is free to choose, and, if an ass, how much 
more a man!' If the answer was that ^he would take 
neither, for that, being equally affected by the two sub- 
stances and appetites, neither could predominate so as to 
influence him,' Buridan had his opportunity to apply the 
reductio ad absurdum by asking if it was to be supposed 
that an ass so situated would die of hunger and thirst. 
Now, as I was always wanting more facts and proofs before 
I could make up my mind to act in matters which required 
délibération, my father dubbed me 'John Buridan's Ass,' 
alleging that I lacked the power to décide in ail subjects of 
importance." 

*'It's ail yery funny, and very interesting," said the 
doctor, laughing heartily, ''but was that your true char- 
acter ? " 

"I think it was, but by long and severe discipline I 
think — I am sure — I overcame the indécision, which was 
my most notable failing. Probably, too, I was assisted in 
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my efforts by the fact that it was only a yonthf al trait. 
The boy is not always father to the man.'' 

** I don't think the name is fairly applicable to you now ; 
but if you don't make up your mind quickly to oome with 
me I shall change my opinion and agrée with your father. 
Don't let the story go abroad hère, for, with the tendency 
of the people to apply nicknames, they will certainly call 
you ^ The Ass/ and the cognomen would not be flattering 
to your mental powers. But, corne I décide, for I must be 
off. Say ^ Yes,' and l'U stop for you at the foot of the butte 
and take you home to a good, hot supper, a glass of cognac, 
and a real Havana that will take out of you what little 
asininity is left." 

" l'U go," said Tyscoyus, fairly overpowered by the doc- 
tor's arguments and entreaties. '^ You are so kind that I 
can not resist ; but I know I shall neyer be able to repay 
your hospitality, for I am obliged to work, and work in 
solitude, too." 

" Oh, yes, you will 1 Ai ter you get settled hère l'U come 
down occasionally and stay with you ovemight. I am 
fond of talking, as you may hâve noticed, and I am inclined 
to think you can teach me many things I want to know. 
As to solitude, we shaU see. It's my deliberate opinion 
that the one spark of weakness in your composition is your 
tendency to solitude. I shall cure you. Be on the watch 
for me in two hours from now, and meet me at the foot of 
the butte." So saying, the doctor, without waiting for an 
answer from Tyscovus, jumped into his gig with as much 
agility as his portly form permitted and was driving off, 
when Tyscovus called to him. 

*^ You spoke twice of an exception to your statement 
that Wilkins is the worst man in the Territory. Please tell 
me whom you regard as pre-eminently wicked." 

" Why, Jim Bosler, of course," said the doctor, as he 
drove off — ^* the man from whom you bought this place. 
6 
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He stole my blooded mare a f ew nights ago, and is alto- 
gether the most unmitigatei ruffian^ thief^ and murderer I 
eyer saw/' 

*^ I thought he was the man you meant Good-by. l'il 
meet you at the foot of the hill^ with many thanks for your 
thoughtfulnesfl." 



V •« 



CHAPTER X. 

A 1ÎV:0NDERFUL WOMAN. 

The doctor drove away to The Oaflon on his errand of 
mercy, and Tyscovus re-entered his despoiled mansion. 
Everything seemed to be against him. He began to get 
an inkling of the difficulties he would be obliged to sur- 
moant^ and to fear that they might be of so grave a char- 
acter as to be beyond his power to master them. The soli- 
tude of which he had corne in search appeared to be getting 
farther and farther away from him. He was forming rela- 
tionships which would inevitably, if not soon broken, sep- 
arate him from his work and indispose his mind to that 
concentration which was so necessary to the successf ni ac- 
complishment of his task. To think^ as he was at présent 
situated, was an impossibility. Vexations and interruptions 
to a degree he had scarcely ever before experienoed had 
corne upon him, forcing his thoughts into incongruous 
channels, and driving from his mind the ideas which, if he 
was to gain his ends, must reign suprême and alone. Had 
he been less determined, less interested in his object, he 
would then and there, once and for ail, haye abandoned his 
undertaking, and hâve let himself drift along without ré- 
sistance wherever the current might carry him. Perhaps, 
after ail, this would be the better course for one whose 
chief purpose in lif e could only be f ully attained by the study 
of human nature. And hère, where mankind was exhibiting 
itself in phases and traits of which heretofore he had had no 
expérience, what a vast field lay before him, in ail its pris- 
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tine freshness, ready for his investigations ! His was to be 
a cosmopolitan work, and yet ail the personal knowledge 
he had of its fundamental principles was derived from the 
study of humanity as it existed under one of the most re- 
stricted and artifieial Systems in ail the world. Had he 
ever before encountered such a man as Jim Bosler, or snch 
another as Abe Wilkins ? Snch a woman as Mrs. Bosler, 
snch a girl as Lai ? And of thèse people he hardly knew 
anything beyond the snperficial characteristics which they 
displayed to ail with whom they came in contact. What a 
mine of wealth there might be in ail of them^ if he wonld 
only take the trouble to look for it I What new lights wonld 
be thrown on labors that were to reconstruct society if he 
could only hâve three or four people to study in aJl the varied 
moods into which the peculiar circumstances of their lives 
were continually throwing them ! And then, such study 
could scarcely fail to bring him into association^ or at least 
contact, with many other individuals living under conditions 
of existence to which he had heretofore been a Etranger, 
and hence presenting mental and physical characteristics of 
which he had as yet no positive knowledge. True, he had 
read books of travel and novels in which the anthropologi- 
cal social type with which he was now brought into rela- 
tion was more or less perfectly described ; but his verylim- 
ited acquaintance with it had been amply sufficient to show 
him that the descriptions had lacked that fidelifcy to nat- 
ure which he had ail his life so assiduously cultivated in 
his investigations. The idea to which he had arrived, that 
his studies of human nature were complète, that his store 
of facts was ample, had suddenly — by two or three what, 
to that région, were commonplace evénts — ^been forcibly 
knocked ont of his head. He had read of such men as Jim 
Bosler, but no description could take the place of the liv- 
ing acquaintanceship with a man the like of whom did not 
exist in ail Europe. He had met, in his readings, with 
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many accounts of vigilance committees, but the half-hour's 
contact with the men who invaded his premises the night 
of his arrivai had given him insights of which he had never 
dreamed. And there were Mr. Higgins, and Abe Wilkins, 
and even the doctor — were they not ail individualities, 
the like of which had never occurred to his mind ? 

And Lai Bosler ? He had not thought much of her, 
but every time the memory of her pleading with him for 
what might be her father's life, the earnest look of her eyes, 
the melodious tendemess of her voice, the agonized expres- 
sion on her face, flashed across his mind, his interest deep- 
ened, and he reproached himself for not having recognized 
at once, that, in spite of her uncouth speech, her low moral 
status, the squalor of her surroundings, her ignorance of 
every artificial refinement, and of the most commonplace 
learning, there was, perhaps, something in her worth the 
effort to develop, and which, when once brought out to the 
light of noble influences, would purify every other faculty 
of her mental being. How much better to save one such 
soûl as that of the horse-thief's daughter, than to spend 
years upon a book which, when finished, might never hâve 
a dozen readers ! 

" But no," he thought, after he had walked the floor 
for over an hour, considering the varions points of his situ- 
ation. *^I hâve been hère but twenty-four hours. To 
change ail my well-laid plans and thoroughly worked-out 
System of study, the results of years of reflection and labor, 
for any cause that a single day should bring forth, would 
be an act of the most unspeakable f olly, worthy of an ass of 
less réputation than John Buridan's. I hâve made the 
great mistake of beginning too soon. I shall wait now till 
my wagon arrives and I am comfortably established, before 
I again put pen to paper or even think of my work. Then, 
I shall let every one know that I wish to be alone. I shall 
insert a notice to that effect in the newspapers at Hell- 
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bender and The CafLon ; put a placard with a like intimation 
at the f oot of the butte, and, if necessary, get a couple of 
blood-hounds or other savage dogs to guard the premises. 
People will then understand that I mean what I say, and 
then I shall show what power for work is in me." 

With his hands clasped behind him and his head bent 
upon his chest, as was his wont when his mind was intently 
occupied, he continued to pace the floor, unconscious of the 
lapse of time, until snddenly the idea struck him to look at 
his watch, when he found that already the two hours that 
the doctor expected to be absent had passed. He went eut 
on the plateau and looked down the road that led to The 
Caflon, and ère long he saw the doctor's gig coming as 
rapidly as a pair of fast trottera could bring it. Without 
shutting a door of the house, which now contained nothing 
of the least value, he descended the butte and joined his 
newly-found friend. 

^* It's rather a dangerous pièce of business for any one 
but a physician to visit The Caflon," said the doctor, as they 
droye along. " Sereral times it has happened that people 
from Hellbender, who were well mounted, hâve been fol- 
lowed out of town by one or more of the horse-thieves who 
infest that place and robbed of their animais. They rarely, 
however, treat a doctor with any such disrespect. Jim 
Bosler is the only one of them who ever plied his vocation 
on me." 

"Such things are very strange to me," said Tyscovus. 
" I don't understand why such scoundrels are not eut -short 
in their careers by the officera of the law. You hâve ail the 
machinery of justice hère — courts, judges, sheriffs — and 
good laws under which they can be set in motion. Why, 
then, is such lawlessness permitfced to exist, and why are 
private organizations, like your vigilance committee, allowed 
to take the law into their hands and exécute justice, or 
rather vengeance ? " 
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"PU tell you," answered the doctor. " If any one of 
the outlaws should be seen within the limits of Hellbender, 
he would be shot down at once, or arrested before he had 
gone fifty yards ; but they take good care to keep out of 
the way, and to liye in a place that is made up of them 
and their friends. It would be impossible for any force, 
less than a company of soldiers, to take Bosler or Wilkins 
f rom The Cafion, unless it were donc by stratagem. Then, 
«yen in case of arrest, there would be the formality of a 
trial, and the strong probability that, either through per- 
jured évidence, or a sympathizing friend or two on the jury, 
a failure to convict would foUow. You see the officers of 
the law must act according to law. Their hands are in a 
measure tied. They can not proceed to the extremity of 
shooting such rascals down, unless they are caught in the 
commission of some unlawful act, and they take devilish 
good care not to be caught. A sheriff or his deputy armed 
with a warrant for the arrest of one of thèse fellows, would 
either be waylaid and killed, or shot down, should he at- 
tempt to serve it. They are banded together for self-pro- 
tection, and know just when warrants are issued, and to 
whom they are committed for service. The only way to 
meet them is for the law-abiding portions of the commu- 
nity to fîght them with their own weapons. Hence, a vigi- 
lance committee, a portion of which paid you so untimely a 
visit Isfit night, is organized. It has no fine-spun scruples ; 
but though it has often acted, it has never yet, I am con- 
vinced, made a mistake. It has but one punishment — 
death — as it takes no cognizance of petty offenses. It 
gives every one a f air trial, and sentence is immediately 
pronounced and executed on ail who are found guilty.*' 

"It seems to me, however," said Tyscovus, after a mo- 
ment^s reâection, *^ that the existence of the necessity for 
such an extra-legal body as a vigilance committee is a con- 
fession of the inability of the people to govem themselves 
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nnder the f orms of law. I came hère an ardent repiiblican, 
with unlimited faith in the capacity of mankind to mie 
themselyes according to the innate principles of justice and 
right in eyery mind. I had liyed where ail the people are 
slaves, and hold their property, their happiness, their lib- 
erty, their Tery lives, at the will of one man. I hâve read 
much of the majesty and nobility and sensé of justice of 
the people when allowed an opportunity to expand under 
f ree institutions. Well, I hâve lived under thèse free insti- 
tutions for twenty-four hours, and I don^t like them. I 
hâve been invaded by a lawless body of men, who take pos- 
session of my house at night, and corne very near hanging 
me. I hâve been attacked and robbed under my own roof 
in broad daylight, and am told that the ruffîan who stole 
my property must be allowed to go free, because no officer 
of the law dare arrest him ; and I hear of other villains 
who defy the authorities. Your vigilance committee is 
worse than the Council of Ten of Venice, or the Vehmge- 
richte of Germany, for they were légal bodies, while yours, 
so far as I can see, is an irresponsible mob. My friend, I 
am not quite sure that I do not prefer Poland. There our 
lives and property are safe so long as we obey the laws and 
keep ont of politics. There is but one master there, and 
he is civilized. Hère there are a hundred or more, who are 
semi-barbarians. I think I would hâve a better chance of 
getting justice according to law there, under the despotism 
of one man, than hère under that of a mob, with nothing 
to restrain them but their own unenlightened and vicions 
consciences." 

The doctor listened in silence to this long and outspoken 
harangue. He was completely taken aback by the manner 
of the speaker, as well as by the language to which he gave 
utterance. Tyscovus was a natural orator. His gestures 
were well placed and used with the utmost effect, and the 
intonation and accent he employed gave force and exprès». 
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sion to erery word he spoke to just the extent necessary to 
make it convey the full purport of his thoughts. 

But the doctor was a man of good sensé in mo&t matters, 
and of libéral éducation. He had served several years in 
the army as a surgeon, and had read much and traveled 
extensively. He had made espeoial study of politics and 
sociology, and flattered himself that he knew something of 
thèse inchoate sciences. He was not, therefore, disposed 
to rest quietly under the attacks that Tyscovus had made 
on some of his most cherished doctrines. At the same 
time he was forced to admit that there was considérable 
truth in what Tyscovus had said. Without, therefore, 
venturing a set reply, he merely said : " You are making 
no allowances for the fact that but a few months ago this 
région was inhabited only by wild beasts and Indians. So- 
ciety is a progressive organization, but in a free country 
like this it advances with a rapidity of which you in 
Europe hâve no conception. Your laws hâve existed for 
many centuries. You ought, therefore, to hâve arrived at 
something like perfection in the knowledge of how to 
secure the happiness and gênerai welfare of the people. I 
hâve traveled in Poland, and I saw more fîlth, wretched- 
ness, and ignorance there in one month than I hâve seen 
in America in ail my life. Hère the dégradation of indi- 
viduals is exceptional ; there it is gênerai, and yet you hâve 
existed for hundreds of years. In ten years from now this 
Territory will abound in schools of ail grades, there will be 
the fullest liberty under law, and life and property will be 
as safe as anywhere else under the sun. We will do more 
in ten years than you hâve donc in a thousand. You hâve 
resided hère twenty-four hours, and your expérience has 
not, I conf ess, been altogether pleasant ; but you hâve ex- 
pressed sentiments hère within thèse last five minutes, in 
regard to the govemment under which you live, which, if 
applied at home to your own government, would send you 
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to Siberia. Surely that is a priyilege not to be under- 
valued, and worth a good deal of inconvenience in Bmaller 
matters. I am not going to argue the snbject with you 
now. It will not be worth while ; the logic of facts and 
expérience will cônvert you, and if you stay with us a 
couple of years there will be no more thorough-going 
American than you. You hâve the energy, the ability, 
and the honesty to make your way if you choose.'* 

"I am ready now to admit the truth of what you say 
about freedom of speech. It is a great right, and one 
which I enjoy hugely, because I haye never enjoyed it 
before." 

" Yes/' answered the doctor, dryly, *^so Higgins was 
telling me this af temoon. Ha, ha ! " he went on, laugh- 
ing heartily. ^^That was a good joke of yours about the 
^escaped convict.' You hâve made a friend of Higgins, 
and he is prepared to worship you. But no more poUtics 
just now. I hâve good news for you." 

^^ You hâve heard something of my papers ? " 

" Yes, I hâve not only heard of them, but hère they are ; 
every scrap that was in the cabin.'' With thèse words the 
doctor took from the breast-i)ocket of his coat a package, 
which he handed to Tyscovus. 

"You are, indeed, a friend," exclaimed Tyscovus, over- 
joyed at again obtaining possession of his manuscripts; 
" but how did you get them ? " 

" I had just finished my visit to the patient— a bad case 
of gunshot-wound — I was called to see, when a messenger 
requested me to go to a child suddenly taken with convul- 
sions. Of course, though in a hurry, I went at once. Doc- 
tors hâve very little choice in such matters. They must go 
whether they want to or not. I found it was Wilkins's 
baby, and it was having fit after fit, in a way sufficient tô 
appall both father and mother. He was présent, and I hâve 
rarely seen more real distress than he exhibited. After I 
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had done what'I could for the chîld^ in which fortunately 
I was successful^ I tazed him wîth robbing you^ and he at 
once admitted the charge. I reproached him wîth having 
stolen from one of my friends^ and taken not only his 
money, but papers which were of no use to any one but the 
owner, *Doc./ said he (I hâte that word *doc./ but one 
has to submit to it hère), * l'm a beast, I knows, but I ain't 
goin' to hurt any one o' your friends ef I knows it. How- 
someyer, he's the toughest customer as ever I corne across^ 
and I\e seen a good smart lot, too. Here's his papers, 
which is ail done up together ; and here's his money, too — 
three hundred dollars in gold. The other things, seein' as 
how they're heftier and bulkier than you'd like to carry, 
ni send over to the butte to-morrow. I can't do nothin' 
to hurt a friend o' your'n, doc. You've sayed my baby, 
and Abe Wilkins don't forgit things like that.' 

*^ I took the property and commended him for the 
change of principles which I assumed had caused the resti- 
tution, but he was too honest to sail under false colors. 

** * It ain't that, doc.,' he said ; * it's jist because he's a 
friend o' your'n. Ef it wasn't for that, do you think l'd 
giye back that gold and them papers as he'd giye a thousand 
dollars for ? Not much, doc. 1 I wouldn't be such a dar- 
nation f ool, af ter the resk and the tussle I had to get 'em, 
too, to say nothin' of the worst fit o' that heart-ail as eyer 
took me.' 

" ' Did he fight hard ? ' I aflked. 

^^ ^ Hard l Well, you ought just to 'a' seen him I You 
sçe, doc, I went thar, thinkin' as how Fd find a greenhom 
from one o' them Eastem cities like them fellers as come 
hère last year from New York with their pockets fuU o' 
greenbacks, and I kicked ag'in his door, and I meant to go 
in and tie him, and go through him and his ranch as quick 
as lightnin' and be off. But ail at onst he bust open the 
door, and, afore I could git my sensés together, he had me 
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by the tbroat^ a-chokin' me like death. \^ar he got hia 
strengtb from^ dang me ef I knows^ but he looked like the 
deyil^ and bis eyes seemed to go right throngh me as ef I 
was made o' that airth on the sage-plains^ instead of good, 
solid Missouri clay. I squeezed him as hard as I could, but 
the feller was so damed thin I couldn't git no purchase on 
him, and I only wore myself out and he grippin' my throat 
like a vise. We was on the floor, and perhaps I mought ^a' 
wom him out, but ail at once he got an extra clinch on me 
somehow or 'nother, and then I felt myself goin'. That's 
about ail I knows of it till I corne to and found myseK 
alone in the cabin. In course, the chance was too good to 
pass by, so I jist helped myself to ail there was and made 
off as fast as I could go. I seen you and him a-comin* along 
the road together, but I didn't know, doc. , as he war a friend 
o' your'n. That heart-spell war a bad one, and I ain't got 
over it yit. I suppose it will git me some day.' 

** I embraced the occasion to wam him against ail such 
exciting occurrences as those in which he has been in the 
habit of participating, generally as chief actor. 

" ' It's no use, doc.,* he answered, with sadness in his 
tone and a moumful shake of the head ; ^ I s'pose my lines 
is laid oiit, and IVe got to foUer 'em. Either l'U die o' this 
heart-trouble, or the vigilance committee will string me up.' 

" That is about the purport of our conversation,'* con- 
tinued the doctor, laughing ; ^^ you see how proficient I am 
in his dialect. There's nothing casier than to fall into the 
manner of speech of thèse people, and, if I did not make 
strong efforts to prevent it, I should acquire it permanently, 
a fact which seems to show that theirs is a more natural 
or at least casier method than that sanctioned by gram- 
marians. Now," he continued, putting, as he spoke, his 
hands into his trousers pockets and taking them out filled 
with gold-pieces, ** let me get rid of this load. Here's your 
money, three hundred dollars.** 
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' Tyscovns oould only express his thanks and astonish- 
ment. No expérience he had ever passed through had 
brought him into contact ^with such a type of humanity 
as that by wbich be was now surrounded. Again, tbe 
tbought took possession of bim tbat it would be better, be* 
fore going on with bis work, to study buman nature as it 
was found in tbe région in wbicb be now lived. Tbis, 
bowever^ was neitber tbe time nor tbe place to argue tbe 
subject witb bimself. 

" Tbere must be a great deal of good in tbese fellows," 
he said, after a long pause^ "in spite of tbe generally 
vicions lives tbey lead. But for tbat/' be continued, mus- 
ingly, " so tbere is in every one, no matter bow low or de- 
praved be may be/' 

"Tbat I deny," exclaimed tbe doctor, empbatically. 
'^If tbere is any opinion wbicb I am sure is wrong it is 
tbat optimistic one wbicb finds good in ail men. I bave 
had a great deal of worldly expérience, bave met ail kinds 
of people, and bave seen men wbo did not bave a single 
redeeming quality — ^men wbo were lower tban tbe beasts, 
and viler tban your imagination can conçoive. For in- 
stance, tbere is your friend Jim Bosler, a cold-blooded 
murderer and tbief, utterly incapable of a gênerons senti- 
ment ; a cruel, lying, treacberous knave, to compare wbom 
to a beast would be a hbel on wbat are called tbe lower 
animais — a man wbo ougbt to be killed on sigbt, as 'an 
enemy of mankind." 

" I don't tbink be is so bad as tbat. Men are pretty 
mucb wbat circumstances or accidents make tbem. Among 
worthy associâtes, Bosler would probably bave made a good 
citizen." 

" You don't know bim, and I do. You may tbink I 
speak warmly because be stole my blooded mare. But I 
tbought tbe same of bim long before be interfered with 
me. I saw bim murder an inoffensive Mexican because be 
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would not drink with him ; he threw a poor deformed boy 
into a well^ for no other reason than that the nnfortunate 
cripple's dog barked at him ; and less than a month ago 
he killed a man named Hallam for nothing at ail. Thèse 
are only a few of his murders^ and as to his other crimes 
they are innumerable." 

" Doubtless he is, as you say, a great rascal," answered 
TyscoTus, "but his wife and daughter seem fond of him, 
and they scarcely would be if he were unkind to them. 
Giye him crédit, then, for some human feeling. I only saw 
him once, it is true/ but I saw enough to convmce me that, 
though rough, he was kind and considerate for their wel- 

fare." 

"I don't think that should go for anything,'* rejoined 
the doctor ; *^even the she-wolf is tender with her cubs, and 
the rattlesnake does not bite its own young. But I deny 
that he is kind to them. He may not beat them or starre 
them or subject them to physical tortures, but thèse are 
négations. See how he bas corrupted and brought down 
the woman, his wife, to his own low standard, and see what 
he is making of his daughter ! I knew them ail in Kansas 
many years ago, when I was a médical officer in the army, 
Bosler had a farm near the fort at which I was stationed. 
He was then a knave, a low, deprayed wretch, a whisky 
seller and drinker, a thief, a débaucher of women. He 
married his wife while I was there. She never had mucb 
sensé, but she was a good girl when he brought her home. 
He taught her to lie and steal, corrupted her moral princi- 
ples, and — well, I can*t tell you what else he did, but it was 
horrible ! I never could quite prove it on him, or he'd hâve 
gone to the gallows long ago." 

"The girl seems to be fond of him,** said Tyscovus, 
feebly, for his little faith in Jim Bosler was being under- 
mined by the vigorous assaults of the doctor. "I heard 
her pleading with him about something or other in whioh 
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she apparently gained the point, and she was evidently in- 
terceding with me for him, in adyance of any predatory act 
he might perpetrate.*' 

'^Lal has many good points in her, I admit; I hâve 
known her ever since she was bom, for I brought her into 
the world. Yes," he added, reflectively, ^^Vm quite sure 
of that, in any event. TJnder proper influences she would 
make a good woman, perhaps even a noble one. Her natu- 
ral impulses are almost ail good. She is frank, affectionate, 
independent, good-natured, when nothing crosses her, but 
the very devil when aroused. She likes Bosler because she 
does not know the f ull depth of his depravity, and because, 
as he is af raid of her, he treats her with some degree of con- 
sidération ; but, poor girl ! she will soon haye reason to 
know how vile he is. She little knows what is in store for 
her." 

"What do y ou mean, doctor ?" 

" I heard while at The Caflon that a fellow named Luke 
Kittle, generally known as *The Gulcher,' is very much in- 
fatuated with Lai. Kittle is a desperado of the worst kind, 
and is horribly disflgured from the effects of an explosion 
in a mine. He has been in league with Bosler in some of 
his most nefarious schemes, aiding him and sharing the 
profits, and being one of the gang protecting him from ven- 
geance. Now you will scarcely, perhaps, with your prédi- 
lections, believe it, but I was told by Wilkins, who is one of 
the same lot, and who had no reason for lying about the 
matter, that Bosler has, in the présence of witnesses, re- 
peatedly promised to give his daughter to Kittle as a wife 
in considération of receiving five thousand dollars for him- 
self , and knpwing that the villain already has one living in 
St. Louis. Practically, the second wife, as we are not in 
XJtah, will be only a mistress. Now, Mr. Tyscovus, what 
do you think of that ? Does it not," continued the doctor, 
unable to resist the temptation of giving a shot at Tysco- 
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ynsy ^^remind yon of some of the doings in Gircassia^ which 
is, I belieye, a part of the great Bassîan Empire ? " 

" It is perfectly horrible," said Tyscovus, not noticing 
the doctor's attack. ** But are you sure of your facts ? " 

^^Entirely. As I said, I had the circumstances from 
Wilkins, who informed me that he had first been told of 
the matter by Kittle himself. Thèse men when they are 
^pards/ as they call it, seldom deceive each other, and Wil- 
kins would not deceive me. It was added, however, that 
Bosler was trying to get out of his bargain, but this was 
thought to be only an attempt to extort more money." 

^^ She ought to be sayed from the machinations of the 
wretch," said Tyscovus, with feeling. "Can nothing be 
done ? " 

" Yes, a good deal can be done. If I only knew where 
he was, I would inform the vigilance committee, and in a 
few hours Mr. Bosler would be swinging on a tree, and Lai 
would be saved." 

" I know where he has gone, but I think I am boun.d in 
honor not to tell, unless the révélation of his whereabout 
be necessary to save the girl from Kittle's toils. I find it 
difficult, however, notwithstanding the apparent authen- 
ticity of your information, to crédit the existence of so 
much villainy in a father." 

" I could tell you worse things than that of Jim Bosler, 
and I know of other reasons which in his mind would re- 
lieve the act of much of its unnaturalness. It is true ; that 
you may dépend upon. To-morrow, I shall make some in- 
quiries in regard to his hiding-place, so for the présent let 
us drop him, and I will tell you something about whom 
you are going to meet at my house." 

'^ I am anxious to know, and am prepared to like them. 
I hope they will like me." 

" There is only one — my daughter, Theodora, the ^ Gift 
of God.* Her mother died five years ago, leaving her to my 
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soie care. I hâve brought her up in a somewhat pecnliar 
way, unfortunately, for it ought to be the way in which ail 
giris should be edncated. As it is not, it is pecnliar^ of 
course. My studies — médical, anthropological, historical, 
and gênerai — ^have convinced me that the relatiye position 
of men and women should be changed. That is, the gov- 
erning power of the world should be placed in the female 
sez. Mentally and morally man is far below woman. He 
only excels her physically, and he has seized power by 
means of his brute force^ and holds it by the mère strength 
of bone and muscle. It is an instance of the triumph of 
matter over mind ; but, of course, only a temporary one, 
though it may last yet for centuries to come. What are 
centuries, however, in the long etemity of the unirerse ? ^* 

TyscoYus listened in astonishment. Doctrines such as 
thèse he had not only never heard, but they were far in 
advance of any of which he had read. Hère was an appar- 
ently sensible man, a man of the world and of éducation, 
enunciating views that in Poland would hâve been consid- 
ered évidence of his insanity, and hâve probably been good 
ground for committing him to a lunatic asylum. And this, 
too, with a coolness of demeanor as though he were giving 
utterance to the most commonplace sentiments ! He was 
unprepared to say a word, even if it would hâve been proper 
under the circumstances to question the correctness of the 
doctor's ideas. Without seeming to notice the expression 
of amazement on Tyscovus's face, the doctor continued : 

"Holding thèse doctrines, it was, of course, my duty to 
educate my daughter in accordance with their tenets, and 
thus to give the world a practical example of the faith 
that I had in their correctness. I did not propose to unsex 
her — ^to dress her in man's clothing, or to make her affect 
the manners and customs of the opposite sex. On the con- 
trary, my object was to develop her womanhood to îts ut- 
most limit, and to show that a woman's brain is capable of 
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eyohing the most intense and most abstract thoughts. I 
hâve no sympathy with thé women who play base-bail, and 
row boats, and ride steeple-cbases, in émulation of men. 
They who do thèse things, and many others I might men- 
tion, are merely reducing themselves to the level of men, 
and are hence destroying their womanhood. Brains shonld 
govem this world, not muscle. Woman has the brain, man 
has the muscle. He has developed his brain, but woman 
heretofore has kept hers in what may be called its chrysalis 
state. Howeyer, to come to the application. 

* * My daughter is just tumed twenty-one. She has nerer 
been to school. I hâve educated her myself. She is a true 
woman in perceptions, intellect, émotions, and will. She 
has to-day the best mind in the Territory. She is, in fact, 
mind personified. I hâve discouraged ail athletic pursuits. 
She has never been in a gymnasium, nor swung an Indian 
club, nor a pair of dumb-bells, nor dangled at the end of a 
flying trapèze. She walks a good deal, but only for the 
purpose of improving her mind by the study of Nature, not 
w?.th any object of developing her legs ; and she rides horse- 
back — ^a fîery, spirited animal — ^în order that she may be- 
come accustomed to govemîng. There is nothîng so good 
to begin on as a high-strung, self-willed, even vicions, hofse. 
She is now engaged on a séries of experiments in évolution, 
from which I anticipate the most striking and original re- 
sults. As to her looks, / thînk she is beautiful, for every 
feature of her face expresses mind, and that's what I want 
to see in a woman's face, af ter ail. But of that you will 
judge for yourself. Thus there are only us two ont hère in 
the mountaîns of Colorado, living almost alone, for we hâve 
very little society in the town, but yet as happy as the day 
is long. I may add that my daughter assists me in my 
practice. She has never taken a médical degree, but she 
has studied under my direction ; is a first-class anatomist 
and physiologist, having dissected hundreds of animais. 
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from man to insects, and, though she does not go ont to 
see patients, there are many who, prefeiring her opinion to 
mine, corne to her during her ofiice-hours, and I often con- 
sult her in my difficult cases.'* 

*^ Could this man be really a Innatic ? '* thought Tys- 
covus, while the doctor was speaking. "A girl of twenty- 
one having a médical practice and acting as consulting phy- 
sician with her lather, and in difficult cases, too ! " This 
capped the climax of his expérience in the far West, and 
hère were stiU différent types of hnmanity to study before 
he could go on with his book. The doctor's views, as he 
had expressed them, were directly at yariance with his own 
on like subjects. They were so preposterous that he could 
scarcely bring himself to regard the holder of them as sane 
and responsible for his beliefs. But there were no excite- 
ment of manner, no exaggeration of language, no incohér- 
ence of expression, such as would hâve been, in ail proba- 
bility, exhibited by a maniac ; and the doctor's prerious 
conversation and actions had been such as altogether to 
preclude the idea of mental dérangement. So he must be 
in his right mind, and must hâve spoken the truth. But, 
if so, what sort of a woman was the daughfcer, brought up 
under such influences, with a medicar éducation, having 
dissected animais of ail kinds, from a man to a Caterpillar, 
and who was now perfonning experiments relative to évo- 
lution ? He felt sorry he had accepted the doctor's invita- 
tion. A woman of the kind he imagined to himself, when 
he thought of the description just given, would certainly 
be an abomination to him. It was one contrary to ail his 
ideas of the etemal fitness of things, and of common de- 
cency. He pictured her to himself as of sickly physical or- 
ganization, with ahoUow chest, round shoulders, a big, over- 
grown head, an enormous nose, weak, spectacled eyes, with 
congested lids, a dirty, sallow complexion, huge feet, clumsy 
hands, with red and bony knuckles, and sittingall day with 
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a disseoting-knife in her hand^ or her eyes screwed into a 
microscope, or peering into a retort watching eperiments in 
évolution ! Was there no escape for him ? Must he meet 
this horrible créature and pass several days in her company, 
while she discussed the révélations of her scalpel or bored 
him with disquisitions on évolution and spontaneous gén- 
ération ? The idea was horrible ! If something would 
only happen — ^a tornado, an earthquake, an attack by road- 
agents — anything, no matter how horrible, to save him 
from the greatest misfortune that had yet befallen him, 
he would be willing to endure it uncomplainingly. 

He was recalled to himself by the voice of the doctor. 
"I hope you will like her ; she is very dear to me andwon- 
derfuUy intelligent. But hère we are, and you will soon be 
able to judge for yourself.'' 

While Tyscovus was thinking, the vehicle had entered 
an inclosure and had stopped in front of a large and hand- 
somely built house. There was no time for an answer, or, 
in f act, for any remarks in reply to the doctor's expression 
of his opinions and the description of his daughter. The 
two gentlemen jumped ont of the gig, while a man came 
round from somewhere behind the house and took charge 
of the horses. 

The doctor preceded his guest up the wide steps that 
led to the piazza, and, crossing it, threw. open the door. 
" Welcome to Chetolah ! ^' he said, with a hearty ring in his 
voice that made Tycovus a little ashamed of his thoughts of 
a moment ago. ^^ * Toda mi casa esta a su disposicion de F. 
sefior,^ as the Mexicans say, but with this différence : that 
whereas with them it is a mère courteous f ormality, signify- 
ing nothing, with me it comes from the depths of my 
heart, and means ail that the most leamed philologist could 
extract from the words." 



CHAPTER XI. 

FIBST IMPBESSIONS. 

Ttscovus had latterly been waging war against his 
emotional nature^ and had begun to flatter himself that 
he had, in a great measure, subjected it to the control of 
the intellectual part of his mental organization. He had 
shown his mastery over his feelings in his treatment of the 
vigilance committee; he had measnrably restrained him- 
self dnring the Visitation of Mr. Higgins, having treated 
that gentleman, from an intellectual stand-point, after due 
considération of the matters at issue and upon purely busi- 
ness principles. But the attack upon his privacy made by 
Abe Wilkins or *' The Monkey " had entirely disturbed the 
relations between intellect and feeling, which he had begun 
to believe were well established. He had altogether lost 
control over himself, had flown into a violent passion, and 
had assaulted, vi et armis, the individual who had invaded 
his premises. He had endeavored to justify his action 
upon the ground that he had simply defended himself 
from the burglarious act of a desperado, but reflection in 
calmer moments had tended to convinoe him that he 
had been inconsistent with the ideas of propriety which, 
after mature reflection, he had deemed most suitable for 
the régulation of his own conduct. " How much better," 
he had said to himself, during the drive from the butte to 
Hellbender, " that he should hâve allowed Abe Wilkins to 
batter his door down, and to hâve helped himself to his 
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property, than to hâve indulged in a vulgar broil with a 
ruffian over a f ew dollars' worth of effects ! " 

How much more dignified would hâve been his conduet, 
if he had gone on with his writing, and had reasoned calm- 
ly with the house-breaker relative to the nefarious nature 
of his proceedings 1 

Doubtless, the man would hâve listened, and would 
hâve bargaiued liberally with him in regard to the papers 
and any other thing of spécial value he might hâve wished 
to retain. He would hâve gone away peaceably. The 
stolen property could hâve been readily replaced, he would 
not hâve encountered the doctor, and, above ail, he would 
not hâve had foreed upon him an association with a hor- 
rible human nondescript, such as the physician's daughter 
undoubtedly was. Altogether, it would hâve been more 
consistent and more profitable to him to hâve controUed his 
actions, and to hâve allowed " The Monkey " the free range 
of his house. 

And now again his émotions were getting the better of 
him. The last speech of the doctor's had fairly unsettled 
him. He could only seize his host's hand and press it 
forvently, not trusting himself to speak, lest he should dis- 
play yet greater feeling. Besides, he still felt ashamed of 
himself for the ideas he had just entertained, and which he 
conceived were disloyal to the kind-hearted gentleman, who 
had befriended him in his hour of need, and a poor return 
for his trouble and hospitality. 

The two gentlemen had hardly more than taken ofl 
their hats and overcoats, when a light step was heard on 
the floor above, and, almost instantly afterward, the gentle 
Sound of feet on the oak staircase and the rustling of dra- 
pery reached their ears. It was nearly dark out-of-doors, 
and no light had as yet been placed in the hall, so that 
Tyscovus could not distinguish the face of the lady who 
now came toward them, What he did see, however, of her 
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gênerai appearance was suffieient to somewhat disturb bis 
prepossessions. 

**Ah, Dorie, my dear, how are you?^' exclaimed the 
doctor^ as she threw her anus around his neck and kissed 
him, "I was jusfc beginning to wonder why you had not 
made your appearance.'' 

'^ I was busy in tbe laboratory, papa, and did not hear 
the gig on the grave! ; I was abeady wondering why you 
did not corne, when I heard the horses neighing as Fran- 
cisco took them round to the stable. Did you hâve much 
to do at The Canon ? " 

" Yes, more than I expected — some of it very pleasant 
work too. I hâve brought a friend with me, the Polish 
gentleman of whom we were speaking this moming. — Mr. 
Tyscovus,'' he continued, **allow me to présent you to my 
daughter.'* 

The gentleman and lady bowed, and the latter, holding 
ont her hand, said : ** You are very welcome to Chetolah, 
Mr. Tyseovus ; papa has become quite tired of talking to 
me, I believe, and you will be a godsend to hinx." 

" Mr. Tyseovus knows that, however tired I may be of 
talking to you, I hâve shown no signs of fatigue of talking 
of you,*' said the doctor, laughing. 

'^ I shall put you in the confessional after tea, and make 
you tell me ail you said. Then I shall appeal to Mr. 
Tyseovus to know if you hâve told ^ the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.' " 

** Great Heaven 1 " thought Tyseovus, was this the 
female physician, the dissector, the expérimental evolu- 
tionist? — ^this woman, whose tall and comely form he 
could see in outline against the dark wall near which she 
stood, whose voice was melody, whose manners were grâce 
itself, and whose little, cool, firm hand was as unlike the 
clammy, flabby, big one with prominent knuckles he had 
imagined, as that of a Baltimore maiden is removed from 
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■> 
that of a Oerman hansfrau I He could only stammer ont 

awkwardiy a lew words of acknowledgment, while he 

bowed loW; as though he were standing before a Polish 

princess. 

** Corne, Dorie," said the doctor, "hâve Mr. Tyscovus 
shown to bis room. Send him from my wardrobe ail the 
elothes he wants — ^no, never mind that, l'U do it myself ; 
how the deuce should you know what he'll want ? — and 
then give ns something to eat, for I am ^ure he's dying 
with hunger and I know I am. Semember there is a 
decided différence between being sure of a thing and know- 
ing it. In the one case a certain amount of doubt is — ^^ 

" Yes, papa, but while you are drawing nice philological 
distinctions, Mr. Tyscovus is waiting for an opportunity to 
wash his face and hands, and get off some of the alkaJine 
dust with which he is doubtless covered. — Thomas,'* she 
eontinued, to the man who now came forward, "you 
ought to hâve been hère to help the gentlemen off with 
their coats. Now show Mr. Tyscovus to the Japanese 
room, and then get for him the elothes that the doctor will 
give you." 

"If you please, miss," said the man, speaking with an 
English accent, "I was late because I was watching the 
coluber constrictor. 1 think they're coming, miss." 

" Very well, Thomas. Now do as I tell you. — ^Excuse 
me, Mr. Tyscovus," she added, turning to that gentleman, 
"I hâve an important matter to look after, and in the 
mean time you will find your room ready. Come down to 
the drawing-room when you hâve finished your toilet. 
You will find us — or at least me — waiting for you, and 
then we shall bave some tea." 

"You will, I am sure, pardon any incongruity of dress 
I may exhibit. Miss Willis," said Tyscovus, " when I tell 
you that I bave been for several days separated from my 
baggage, and bave been, besides, the victim of a robbery." 
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*' Oh, yes ! Papa never wears evening dress now, ex- 
cept when we make our usual stimmer yisits to the East. 
A swallow-tailed coat," she added, with a little silvery 
laugh, ** would indeed be more of an incongruity in Hell- 
bender than anything you are likely to présent. And 
then, when you corne down, you shall tell me about the 
robbery." 

Tyscovus again bowed ; speech was still, in a measure, 
wanting ; his astonishment was redoubled with eyery word 
he heard fall from the lips of the self-possessed, polished, 
considerate, and doubtless beautiful girl, who had so sud- 
denly appeared to him on the yery outskirts of civilization, 
snrrounded by Jim Boslers, Abe Wilkinses, Mr. Hîgginses, 
vigilance committees, and other inconsonant things. He 
was utterly bewildered, and, scarcely knowing whether he 
was on his head or his heels, he followed the serrant to the 
room that had been assigned to him. 

*^Is there anything more, sir ?" said the man, when he 
had attended with the utmost fidelity to ail of Tyscovus's 
wants. 

"No, thanks. Yes, there is," he added, after a little 
hésitation, "there is one thing more. I am a misérable 
ignoramus, but, like other fools, I am fuU of curiosity, 
Will you be so kind as to tell me what a ^coluher con^ 
strictor ' is ? " 

" Oh, certainly, sir, with pleasure, sir,*' said Thomas, 
grinning with the consciousness of superior knowledge. 
^' A ^coluher constrictor^ is a black snake. It's the scien- 
tific name, sir.*' 

" Oh, yes, of course 1 Thank you, that will do. — A 
black snake ! " he continued, talking to himself, after the 
man had left the room, as he made a thorough application 
of cold water, put on one of the doctor*s shirts which was 
a mile too big for him, and otherwise made himself pré- 
sentable. ^* A black snake J and ev^n the serraints yersed 

7 
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in zoôlogical lore 1 *And they are coming/ What are 
coming ? More coluber constrictors, I suppose, and shé has 
gone o£E to see them. But the idea of a lady, and a ladj 
like that, busjdng herseH with such things 1 It is horrible 1 
simply horrible 1 I shall not go on with my book till I 
haye seen more of thèse wonderful people, and of this 
especially wonderful girl. my prophétie father 1 How 
well you knew your son, when you dubbed him *John 
Buridan's Ass' 1 If you could look into his heart now and 
see the doubt and uncertainty reigning there, you would 
flap your angelic wiugs with joy at the idea of your forc- 
knowledge/* 

He kept on thinking a good deal more to the same 
effect, and then, having got himself into a somewhat suit- 
able shape for appearing bef ore a lady, descended the broad 
oaken staircase to the drawing-room, which, as Thomas 
had informed him, was the first apartment on the right of 
the front door. The hall was now lighted, and he saw that 
the doctor had enriched it with several excellent paintings, 
that hère and there a bracket bore a lovely little bit of bronze 
or porcelain, and that a few rare old Delft placques hung 
at intervais on the walls. He stopped for a moment before 
a portrait, that attracted his attention more on account 
of the ugliness of the face represented on the canyas than 
from any excellence of the painting, as a work of art, 
though it was not badly donc. It was that of a woman of 
about twenty-fiye years of âge. She had a scalpel in her 
hand, that she had apparently just been using on a frog 
that lay on the table before her ; for the animal was dead, 
and the skin had been remoyed from one leg, exposing the 
large nerye in the thigh, with which the wires from a small 
galvanic battery were in contact. The expression of the 
young woman's face was certainly intellectual ; but there 
T^as no trace of refinement to be detected, and those élé- 
ments which go to make up what is called a type of beauty 
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were conspicuous by their absence. The eyes were small 
and wide apart ; the forehead high, broad^ and prominent, 
like that of a dangerously precocious ehild ; the nose sharp 
and prominent, with a disagreeable twist to one side ; the 
mouth wide, the lips thin and ill-shaped, and the lower 
jaw massive — almost masculine in character. The hair was 
arranged like that of a man, eut short and parted on one 
side, and but for the dress the portrait might readily hâve 
been taken for that of a coarse-grained though intelligent 
man. 

TyscoYUS felt his heart sink within him as he studied 
this portrait. It must be that of the doctor's daughter ; of 
the girl who had ^^ dissected ail kinds of animais from a man 
to an insect," and who had chosen to be painted while en- 
gaged in her f ayorite occupation, with a f rog for her subject. 
It was just such a face as he had, during the driye from 
the butte to the doctor's résidence, imagined the intel- 
lectual daughter of that gentleman to possess, except that 
there were no spectacles. It was just such a face as he 
would haye drawn had he been asked to represent his idea 
of a female anatomist. For once, then, his preconceptions 
were correct, and the certainty he felt on this point gaye 
him that species of satisfaction that eyery one feels when 
his anticipations haye been realized, especially when they 
haye been formed from insufficient premises. It was a dis- 
appointment — a grieyous disappointment — ^for he had, dur- 
ing the last half-hour, been looking forward with pleasure 
to meeting the girl with the graceful figure and musical 
yoice, but still it was in accordance with the harmony of 
Nature, which rarely giyes great intellect and great beauty 
to any one woman. 

He raised his eyes once more to the portrait. It was 
assuredly not a commonplace face, but it was certainly a 
yery disagreeable one. And he was to be more or less in 
the Company of the woman it represented for seyeral days. 
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to listen to the conyersation between her and her father in 
regard to their joint patients ; to hear her discourses on 
évolution and other scientific subjects of which she could 
not possibly baye more tban tbe most superficial idea I 
Tbat sbe was superficial tbere could be no doubt. Ail 
women were tbat he had ever met, and bis female ac- 
quaintance, at one period of bis lif e, bad been extensive. 

His bat bung on a peg at bis side. He could seize it 
and take Frencb leave of tbe doctor and bis intellectual 
daugbter. For an instant, be felt impelled to rusb out of 
tbe bouse and make bis way back to tbe butte as well as be 
could on foot, and in tbe darkness of tbe nigbt. To do so 
would put an end to ail bis relations witb two people wbo, 
as matters now stood, were certain to interfère witb tbe 
successf ul prosecution of bis plans. But tbougb, like ail 
otber persons, be bad impulses toward tbe perpétration of 
incongruous acts, Tyscovus was a gentleman from tbe 
roots of bis bair to tbe soles of bis feet. Witbout anotber 
moment's besitation, be opened tbe drawing-room door. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE WOMAK AND THE MAN. 

It was a large and well-f umished apartment in which he 
found liimself. It was lighted to just that degree of illumi- 
nation which reveals objects without giving the vulgar glare 
of a shop-window with its electric light or dozen gas-bumers. 
His eyes at once rested on the doctor and hig daughter. 

" I was expecting to hâve a laugh at you," said Theo- 
dora, *' when you appeared in papa's clothes. But I see I 
shall not be able to enjoy the luxury. They seem to fit 
you admirably." 

She laughed a light^ rippling, musical laugh as she 
spoke. Tyscovus looked at her for a moment, as she stood 
in front of the open wood-fire, with one hand resting on her 
father's shoulder, while the other caressed a beautif ul brown 
setter that stood by her side, wagging its tail and gazing 
wistf uUy and affectionately into her face, It was only the 
look of a fraction of a minute, but it was enough for the 
object he had in view, though he felt as if he would be 
willing to stand there forever if she continued to stand 
there before him. 

It is stated by Houdin, the magician, that when he was 
training his son to foUow in the footsteps of his father, it 
was his custom to take him to walk in the streets of Paris, 
and to cause him to tell at a glance the contents of the 
shop-windows before which he passed. At first the boy 
made many mistakes, but, little by little, he acquired the 
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power to enumerate every one of a hundred or more articles 
he had seen in a window as he walked rapidly by it, glane- 
ing but for an instant at the contents. Women seem to 
hâve this faculty intnitively. Who bas not seen two wom- 
en meet in tbe street, look at each otber for a moment as 
tbey passed, then tum round for a glanée behind, and tben 
go home and tell tbeir friends every article of apparel tbat 
each one wore ? 

Tyscovus had practiced himself in this art, and had ac- 
quired a high degree of perfection in its exercise. He could 
even tell on the instant the number of watches hanging on 
tbeir racks in a jeweler^s window, or describe with the ut- 
most minuteness and exactness the features of half a dozen 
persons upon whom he had given no more than a passing 
glance. A momentary inspection, therefore, was ail tbat 
was requisite to give him a correct idea of the facial charac- 
teristics of Theodora Willis. 

Instead of the original of the portrait in the hall, he saw 
before him a face certainly the most beautiful he had ever 
seen in ail bis life. But, aside from the grâce and perfec- 
tion of every f eature, the expression was one of such depth 
of feeling and high mental development, tbat he saw at 
once tbat hers was an exception to Nature's usual method 
of constructing tbe faces of women. On her f orehead were 
a few curls of tbe reddish-brown bair, tbe rest of which ap- 
peared to bave been gathered up as it fell in masses over 
her shoulders, and brought together in a simple knot on 
tbe back of her head. Her eyes were of a dark gray, large, 
bright, intelligent, vivacious, and evidently used, not simply 
for seeing, but for looking. A fool can see, but it is only 
those with minds tbat are trained and developed who know 
how to look. Theodora was one of thèse. Her mouth was 
large enougb for ail tbe purposes for which Nature intended 
it, and was shaped like tbat of tbe ** San Sisto Madonna,*' 
though perhaps more expressive of the expansive émotions 
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than is that feature in BaphaeFs wonderful picture. When 
it is added that her teeth were perfect ; that her nose was 
not quite a continuation of the plane of the forehead, as is 
that of the Venus de' Medici ; that her complexion was an 
ivory-white, just allowing at times a tinge of pink to appear 
on her eheeks^ and that the gênerai contour of her head 
when looked at from the front was seen to be almost exactlj 
that of an egg, there is nothing more to be said that can 
give an idea of Theodora Willis's face. AH such descrip- 
tions^ no matter how exact they may be, fail absolutely to 
teU how the person they refer to looks. There is always so 
much that dépends on the mind, and that varies with every 
émotion and thought^ that no one can conyey to another 
the idea that a face créâtes. 

For an instant, TyscoTus f elt such a révulsion of f eeling 
at the sight of the beautif ul girl before him, so utterly un- 
like the one he had expected to see, that he stood as if 
rooted to the floor. The sound of her voice, her silvery 
laugh, her pleasantly spoken and uuconventional, even fa- 
miliar words, which, innocent as they were, were of such a 
character that no maiden in ail Poland would hâve used 
them under like circumstances ; her self-reliance, never 
reaching boldness ; her ready adaptability to the situation, 
aU flashed over him like a bright bcam of sunlight reflected 
by a mirror, and brought him in a measure to himself. 
Still, he had not entirely recovered his normal degree of 
composure and aplomb, when, advancing toward her, he 
bowed with the formality and déférence which a Polish 
gentleman always exhibits toward ladies with whom he is 
not on the most intimate terms based on a long acquaint- 
anceship. 

"I am so bewildered," he said at last, with a smile 
that touched the hearts of his two auditors at once and 
put them both in sympathy with him, " at the many évi- 
dences of good taste and refinement that I see around me 
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wherever I turn my eyes, hère beyond what is generally 
known as the confines of civilization, that perhaps I do 
not feel so awkward in my borrowed plumage as I other- 
wise would. If the doctor could only give me with his 
coat a portion of his philanthropy, and you, Miss Willis," 
bowing low to Theodora as he spoke, "with your kind 
words a share of your amiability, I should be content to be 
iucongruous." 

**That's ail true about your lacking philanthropy/' 
broke in the doctor. ** Think of a man in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century trying to liye in absolute soli- 
tude I Yes, you certainly do want philanthropy ; but amia- 
bility I Bah ! Amiable people are always weak, and, if you 
got your amiability from Theodora, you'd hâve precious 
little, for she hasn't enough to swear by." 

" A beautiful character you are giving me, papa ! " said 
Theodora. — " Corne, Mr. Tyscovus," she continued, taking 
his arm, " tea is ready for us. Don't let him corrupt you 
with the horrible sentiments he utters. He loves amiable 
people, and, if I were not amiable, there would not be much 
peace of mind for him in this house." 

"It is not your amiability that subdues me,'* said the 
doctor, as they went into the tea-room adjoining; "I 
recognize the existence of your superior intellect, and, 
in accordance with my sociological belief, I think you 
ought to govern. And you do, Dorie, as you know very 
well." 

Theodora smiled without making any response to this 
assertion of her father's. 

Just as they were sitting down to such a '^ tea " as is 
usually eaten by well-to-do Southern families living on 
their estâtes in the country, Thomas, who was officiating 
at the table, approached Theodora with every appearance 
of interest, and said, loud enough for ail to hear, ^^ If you 
please, miss, Jane says they're coming." 
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" So you told me less than an hour ago." 
" Yes, miss, but she says she can see the toes now/' 
'^I am afraid I must ask yon to excuse me for a mo- 
ment," said Theodora, addressing the gentlemen, " but, be- 
fore I leave you, I will make your tea." With which words 
she seated herself at the head of the table, and busied her- 
self with the tea-things for a few minutes. Then, with a 
smile and a remark that she would not be gone long, she 
lef t the room. 

*^ What could it mean ? " thought Tyscovus. This was 
the second time he had heard the statement made that 
"they were coming," and now it was supplemented with 
the assertion that the ^^toes" were making their appear- 
ance. Was she, like Frankenstein, constructing a monster 
or seyeral of them, or was she engaged in experiments 
with an ecaleohion, and were the eggs just beginning to 
hatch ? Yes ! this must be it. Thèse, then, were the in- 
vestigations in CYolution that the doctor had informed 
him his daughter was conducting. The idea tended to 
lessen the charm that he felt Theodora was casting over 
him. He began to conceiye that she was something of an 
anomaly, a heterogeneous compound of féminine and mas- 
culine characteristics, and hence likely to become a more 
or less unpleasant acquaintance. He had not yet shaken 
off the influence of early associations, and of the traditions 
of many centuries of European civilization, ail of which 
went to confirm the conviction that the pathway of woman 
through life should be straight and narrow, and that the 
only fruits she should be allowed to gather were those 
that her sex had gathered before her, and that were to 
be found without effort ready to fall into her hands. That 
she could make experiments in natural science, and at the 
same time retain those womanly characteristics of mind and 
person that Theodora apparently possessed, was to him an 
impossibility. The mère study of such a subject as develop- 
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ment must inevitably take from her Bomething of her femi- 
ninity, and hence lower her in his estimation. 

His méditations were interrupted by the doctor. 

" She's a wonderful woman ; and I am glad that at last 
her great experiments in évolution are about to succeed. 
She has devoted nearly six months' intense stndy and labor 
to the investigations. At one time, we both thonght the 
resuit would be nothing ; but, latterly, the signs that she 
is about to triumph over ail obstacles, and to demonstrate 
to the world that évolution is truth, are unmistakable. She 
may not establish the fact to-day, but, if not to-day, she 
will to-morrow ; and if not to-morrow, then the day after. 
A few hours more or less are of no conséquence." 

^* May I ask," said Tyscovus, " the nature of the experi- 
ments ? " 

The doctor hesitated for a moment, and then with a 
laugh, answered : '^ Oh, she will tell you herself ; and not 
only that, but I am sure she will be delighted to explain 
them to you in détail, and to show you ail the apparatus 
and agents by which success is to be attained. She will 
not f ail — she never fails ! " 

*^I do not know," rejoined Tyscovus, " which mostto 
admire, the scientific acquirements of Miss Willis, or your 
faith in your daughter's capacity to grapple with the most 
abstruse problem of Nature. Doubtlcss your encouragement 
is her highest incentive." 

" Not at ail — ^not at ail ! " exclaimed the doctor. " The 
most powerful factor she has to urge her to work is her 
own indomitable will, prompted by her love for science. 
Oh, she is a wonderful woman 1 There never was her 
equal 1 " 

Tyscovus bowed an assent, as politeness required, but 
his astonishment at the extravagant laudations that the 
doctor lavished on his daughter was so intense that he 
scarcely kncw what reply to make in words. Happily, bô- 
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fore it was necessary for him to express an opinion, Theo- 
dora returned. . 

" It was ail a mistake," she said, with a smile, which 
showed that, howeyer great might be her disappointment, 
she knew how to conceal it. "Jane has again allowed her 
wishes to run away with her judgment. She mistook two 
rather large ventral scales for toes/* 

"Jane is an ass/* interrupted the doctor ; "she always 
was an ass, and, of course, she always will be one. Assi- 
ninity is ineradicable." 

"I am sorryto hear that," said Tyscovus, laughing, 
*^ for you know I am one. But then I am a man, also. If 
I were not a donkey, I suppose I would know what * yentral 
scales' are." 

" Oh, that will be part of your instruction to-morrow, 
when Theodora asks you to visit her laboratory. In the 
mean time, for your consolation, I may tell you that I did 
not know myseÛ when I was your âge, but — " 

"If you please, sir," said a servant-maid, interrupting 
him, "there's a man just been killed at 'The Gem,' and 
they want you to come down as soon as possible." 

" A man been killed 1 Well, and what in the devil 
hâve I to do with dead men ? That cornes of taking a bul- 
let from a f ellow's brain a few days ago. There's no such 
adyertisement for a doctor as a cured patient. Most people 
are proud of their diseases, and when they get cured, or 
rather when they get well, they are proud of their doctor. 
— Are you sure the man is dead, Mary ?" ^ 

" Well, sir, the boy who brought the message said he 
was shot in the heart, and I know that when a man gets 
shot in the heart he always dies." 

" Oh, you did 1 Mary, I am afraid I shall hâve to put 
you in the same category with Jane." 

" Oh, sir, don't, please, sir ! It's bad enough to be in a 
laboratory, much less a category." 
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The doctor laughed^ as did also Theodora and Tyscoviis. 
** Evidently," thought the latter, " the scientific atmosphère 
of the house is inhaled by ail the servants, but they get it 
in a very diluted form." 

"I suppose I shall hâve to leave you," said the doctor, 
hastily swallowing the remainder of his tea and gulping 
down a pièce of antelope-cutlet, " Of courise, the man is 
not dead. He is probably shot somewhere in the chest." 

"How horrible it ail is 1" said Theodora. "Hellben- 
der is usually a very orderly place, but we hâve had two 
shooting affrays in the past week," 

"There's been an invasion of discharged minersfrom 
The Canon," replied the doctor, "who are great ruffîans, 
and who seem bent on causing trouble. Well, good-by," 
he continued. ** Take care of Mr. Tyscovus, Dorie, till I 
corne back, which will be in an hour, I suppose." With 
which words the doctor took his depai-ture, and, after a few 
minutes' conversation on indiffèrent subjeots, the two others 
proceeded to the drawing-room. 

"Mr. Tyscovus," said Theodon», after they had placed 
themselves in comf ortable arm-chairs before the fire, " in 
what I am going to say to you I think I am doing right, 
for it will be the means of averting^ misunderstanding that 
is certain to occur if you are kept in ignorance of certain 
facts. Father has taken a great liking to you, and you will 
probably see a good deal of him, and perhaps of me, too," 
she added, with a bright smile, '^and I am anxious, there- 
fore, to stand well in your eyes, or, at least, not to be 
thought worse than I really am. But I am still more anx- 
ious that you should not misjudge my father, who is ail 
the world to me, as I am to him." 

" My dear Miss Willis," said Tyscovus, " whatever you 
may say will command my serions attention ; but I beg 
that—" 

'^ Oh, I am sure you do not regard any explanations as 
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necessary, but it is to preyent them becoming so that I am 
about to speak of matters that are of intense interest to 
me. 

" About five years ago my mother, after a long illness, 
died of a painf ul and lingering disease. My father had 
nursed her with the most tender care, sparing neither his 
means nor his time to make her lif e happy while it lasted, 
and to smooth her way to the graye. In thèse objects he 
was as successful as humanity can eyer be under such cir- 
cumstances. She died in his arms^ and the light of his life 
was for a time extinguished." 

Theodora stopped for a moment. Tyscoyus, who had 
been sitting at some little distance from her, drew his 
chair nearer, as if instinctiyely impelled to offer his synsi^ 
pathy. After a moment's pause^ she resumed: 

^' For several months he was, if not depriyed of his 
reason, in such a state of profound melancholy, that I 
feared he might be persuaded by his morbid thoughts 
to destroy himself ; but, fortunately, one day the cloud was 
suddenly lifted, and he appeared to be almost in his natural 
state of good health. Previous to my mother's death, he 
had always been yery fond of me, but I was at the time a 
mère child, and scarcely capable of interesting him to an 
extent beyond that resulting from our relations as father 
and daughter. But now he began to take an interest in 
my éducation, that he had not before evinced, and I 
noticed also that his yiews relatiye to woman had under- 
gone a radical change. He had always yehemently op- 
posed what are called ^woman's rights,' and was especially 
yiolent against women-physicians, whom he denounced as 
libels on their sex, and unworthy of being recognized by 
the médical profession. Now, howeyer, I discoyered that 
he had eleyated woman to a position in intellect aboyé that 
occupied by man; that he was in fayor of eyery profession, 
and particularly the médical, being opened to her ; and 
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that he thought she not only ought to be allowed to vote, 
but thafc the goyernment of nations should be placed in 
her hands. He had always before this contended that 
every woman was more or less hysterical, but now he de- 
clared that what he had regarded as hysteria was only a con- 
dition in which nerve-force was exploded in an irregular 
and yiolent manner, and that this would ail be obyiated by 
educating women in sueh a way as to deyelop their intel- 
lect at the expense of their émotions. I then fonnd that 
my éducation was to be conducted in accordance with thèse 
principles. He had heard of a Swiss lady, a certain Frâu- 
lein Schwartzfeld^ and he determined to send for her and 
commit my éducation to her hands. I was hardly old 
enough to appreciate the full benefit of the course of de- 
velopment upon which I had entered. Fràulein Schwartz- 
feld was a woman certainly without marked émotions of 
any kind. But she had, apparently, mastered the détails 
of what she had come to teach me, and hence, as I was 
assiduous, I began to learn and to take an interest in my 
studies. But I did not, for ail that, neglect those things 
that I instinctiyely felt a woman ought to know. The 
Fràulein, therefore, with a little persuasion from me, was 
induced to teach me French and German, and to read with 
me the most notable works in the literature of those lan- 
guages with which she thought I ought to be acquainted. 
We had a well-selected library, and I made good use of it 
in pursuing a course of reading in Ënglish literature. 
Still, my éducation was mainly in the direction of science, 
and especially natural history. 

" But about two years ago, my father, who ail this time 
had watched my progress with the greatest interest, and 
who was constantly encouraging me to work harder, con- 
ceiyed the idea that I must study medicine. Fràulein 
Schwartzfeld had taken the degree of doctor of medicine 
both at Zurich and at Paris, and was fully qualified to giye 
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instruction in that branch of science. I did not at ail fancy 
the idea at first, but finally I was persuaded by my father 
and the Fràulein to begin. With eyery book I read, and 
every scrap of information I acquired, I liked it better, 
until^ at last, I think I could haye said that nothing I had 
ever undertaken had given me more pleasure." 

*^0f course, Miss Willis," said Tyscovus, who had 
listened to every word with almost breathless interest, "you 
hâve had very little opportunity in this part of the world 
for the practical study of anatomy. Dead bodies — ^healthy 
ones, too — are probably plenty enough, but the generality 
of ignorant people, such as are about y ou, hâve préjudices, 
and do not like to hâve their friends and relations dis- 
sected." 

Theodora raised her eyes to his, and met his look un- 
flinchingly, but with a modesty that was revealed by the 
slight flush that mantled to her cheeks. There was some- 
thing in his voice, though not in his words, that told her 
that he was not prepared to approve of women searching 
for knowledge in the direction of anatomizing corpses. 
Yét, if she had been asked to state what it was, she would 
not hâve been able to comply. Perhaps it was the least 
possible sarcasm that cropped ont against his will, and tinged 
the words with its hue of condemnation. 

"I hâve dissected several human bodies," she said, 
gravely and deliberately, as though measuring the import 
of each word, ^* and I hâve never donc so without feeling 
that the act was one of awful majesty, not to be under- 
taken lightly. I hâve always felt that there before me lay 
a temple in which God had placed, and from which he had 
taken away, an immortal soûl ; that, only a few hours be- 
fore, it had been moving about on the earth alive, its heart 
beating, its brain replète with thought, and that now it 
was helpless, dead, and at the mercy of ail who might ap- 
proach it with good or evil intent To seek with révérence 
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to understand its wonderful mechanism, to corne before it 
with the spirit of truth and knowledge, knowing that it 
was made in God's own image, never caused me to feel that 
I had degraded myself, either in my own estimation or in 
that of good and intelligent men and women the world 
over." 

"Whatever you would do, you would do nobly," said 
Tyscovus, speaking with émotion. "You remind me of 
the times when it was deemed impious for any one to dis- 
sect a human body, and when the thunders of the Chureh 
were directed against those who disregarded the injunc- 
tions that religion imposed. I can understand your feel- 
ings. Miss Willis. I remember a picture by Hamon, in 
the Louvre, I think, that represents Vesalius about to 
begin the dissection of a corpse stretched out at f uU length 
on a rough table, in a narrow cell, lighted by a single small 
window, and no one présent to witness the sacrilegiouB 
deed. Vesalius stands with the knife in his hand, but, 
before making his first incision, he tums his head and 
looks earnestly at the crucifix hanging on the wall, as 
though to ask the divine sanction for an act that he feels 
is a righteous one. Perhaps, ère long, we will regard those 
who view with disapprobation, it may be," he added, after 
a little pause, " even with disgust, the idea of women dis- 
secting dead bodies, very much as we now do those be- 
nighted people who, three hundred years ago, persecuted 
Vesalius." 

His words did not express his own approval, but they 
were nevertheless kind, and certainly not condemnatory. 
She gave him a look of gratitude, and then resumed: 

" I pursued my médical studies with great ardor under 
the direction of Fràulein Schwartzfeld and my father. 
The fact became known, and I was often visited by sick 
women, and by others who brought their children to me 
for treatment. I was fortunate enough to be of service to 
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many, and in this way I found that a boundless field for 
charitable works was open to me. But I hâve never re- 
ceiyed a fee for my services. It has neyer been my object 
tD pursue medicine as a profession. I studied because I 
loved the science, linked as it is indissolubly with ail other 
sciences, and I practice it for the good that it enables me 
to do." 

TyscoYus was silent. He was thinking of the strange 
circnmstance that hère, in the wilds of the Western Conti- 
nent, he should be receiving lessons in charity and progress 
from a beautiful girl ten years his junior, who showed by 
every word she uttered that she had convictions of which 
she was not ashamed or afraid, and whose self-reliance and 
jjresence of mind were apparently equal to any emergency 
in which she might be placed. 

**I should scarcely hâve felt at liberty, Mr. Tyscovus," 
she continued — and now her voâce trembled slightly, and he 
thought he saw her eyes dim with the tears that started to 
them — *^to trouble you with this longaccount of myself, 
but that it is a necessary introduction to what I am now 
about to say. Ail this time— ever since my mother's death, 
I think — I began to notice that my father became singular 
in his ideas and conduct. I hâve alrcady mentioned how 
his views in regard to women had suddenly changed. But 
little by little it seemed as though his opinions were being 
ooncentrated on me. He acquired the most exaggerated 
idea of my mental qualities and powers, and was constantly 
speaking in public of what he considered was my great 
intellect. TTpon one occasion he attended a political meet- 
ing, and nominated me for mayor of the city. Then he 
insisted on naming me as a candidate for the Législature, 
and in other ways he has brought me prominently, and, I 
need not say, very much to my répugnance, before the 
oommunity. To everybody whose acquaintance he makes 
be extols me in the most extravagant and entirely erroneous 
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way ; one calculated to giye sensible people a very mistaken 
idea of my capacity and opinions. So far, however, as I 
am myself concerned, I should not care for this, but his 
statements are so ntterly at yariance with probability, that 
it bas frequently bappened tbat be bas been accnsed of 
intentional misrepresentation, wbereas notbing conld be 
f urtber f rom tbe tmtb, for be certainly believes everytbing 
be says. I am of ten obliged to bumor bim, for any avoid- 
ance on my part of bis laadation causes bim great distress, 
from wbicb, sometimes, be does not recover for seyeral 
days, and wbicb once produced sucb a degree of mental 
excitement as to alarm me very mucb. I bave, tberef ore, 
to beg — and tbis is tbe cbief object of tbis long story — ^tbat 
you will not misjudge bim in wbat be may say of me, or 
question tbe correctness of any opinions be may express. 
I baye f elt it my duty, eyen at tbe risk of wearying you, to 
enligbten you in regard to my fatber's state of mind on tbis 
one subject. On eyery otber point be is as mentally sound 
as it is possible for a person to be ; but, eyery day, I tbink 
I can see tbat be becomes more and more infatuated and 
unbalanced wbere I am concemed. Knowing its cause, 
and bis great affection for me, I can not find it in my beart 
to oppose bim, and tbere is no pbysician bere to wbom I 
can apply for adyice. I am, consequently, under continuai 
apprebension lest bis actions may lead bim into trouble, or 
tbe mental disturbance extend to otber subjects. You are 
tbe first one to wbom I baye unburdened my mind since 
Prâulein Scbwartzfeld left us, seyeral montbs ago, to estab- 
lisb a scbool in Denyer.'* 

Sbe ceased speaking, and was eyidently controUing ber- 
seK witb difficulty. Tyscoyus was embarrassed. He felt 
for ber deeply, and would baye been only too glad to baye 
sbown bis sympatby, but be bad known ber for only a 
couple of bours, and bow can a man of tbirty years of âge 
exbibit f eeling toward a woman of twenty-one, and on an 
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acquaintanceship of two hours, without running the risk of 
going too far, and hence of being subjected to rebuke ? 

But his admiration went far beyond bis compassion. 
He could Tinderstand the sacrifice sbe had made of her own 
feelings in determining to save her father from any danger 
of being contradicted or crossed, when, as he was sure to 
do, he went beyond the bounds of reason in speaking of his 
daughter's good qualities, or of being suspected of false- 
hoods, when he passed, as he was also certain to do, the 
limits of truth in enumerating her virtues and powers, or 
of being regarded as déficient in that good taste and discré- 
tion which ail gentlemen exhibit when speaking of mem- 
bers of- their familles. He could see that she thought it 
better that the truth in regard to her father should be 
known, than that anything derogatory to his honor should 
be alleged against him. Better far, to be insane than a liar, 
a braggart, a snob ! A monomaniac she could respect ; but 
for the vulgar, ill-bred, and falsifying knaye she could only 
entertain contempt, even though he were her own father. 
Such thoughts as thèse, by which he conceived she had 
been actuated, were in entire accordance with his own ideas 
of the fitness of things ; hence his readiness to do homage 
to the courage and high sensé of duty she had manifested. 
He had, it is true, only known her a couple of hours, and 
considerably less than that time had been passed in her prés- 
ence. But he began to see that acquaintanceship, like every- 
thing else in that part of the country, was a much more 
rapid process than with the people of Europe among whom 
he had lived. He knew more of Theodora Willis than he 
could hâve acquired of a Polish woman in a hundred times 
the period of intercourse he had had with her, She had 
given him her confidence ; he would let her see how great 
was his appréciation of her frankness by acting toward her 
with equal sincerity. 

He was a rapid thinker. His momentary embarrassment 
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and hésitation vanished, and, ère more than a very few sec- 
onds had elapsed after Theodora had finished her récital^ 
he spoke, in no uncertain tone, words that, in ail the years 
to corne, never faded from her memory. 

" That you are a woman," he said, rising to his feet and 
standing bef ore her, while he looked down upon her bowed 
head with a world of sympathy in his eyes, *'and I am a 
man, and that a few hours ago neither of ns knew^ of the 
other's existence, shall not prevent me saying that at this 
moment I love you more than I hâve ever loved a human 
being. Perhaps I do not use the exact word, for I am a 
foreigner, and hence not skilled in ail the niceties of the 
English language. You, however, are too pure, too noble, 
to misjudge or misunderstand me. The love that I feel for 
you is as far above the passion that goes by the name, as 
you are above the bedizened coquettes that flaunt their 
charms before ail whose attention they crave, It is a love 
that courts no return, for it has its reward in the conscious- 
ness that it possesses of its own existence. You hâve, by 
a few words and by the force of your own honorable exam- 
ple, taught me that what I considered to be truths were in 
reality gross errors. You hâve shown me that knpwledge, 
when sought with a pure heart and virtuous aspirations, 
not only does not debase the mind of woman, but that it 
dignifies, and exalts, and refines it with each truth that 
enters its portais. For this I love you ; and, so far as one 
mortal may worship another, I worship you." Saying 
which, he took her hand, and raising it, touched the tips 
of its fingers with his lips. *^ Henceforth, if I hâve the 
opportunity," he continued, "I will learn many things of 
you. " 

"You are very kind," she said. "I do not misunder- 
stand you. I am free to say that I do not view with indif- 
férence the good opinion of the world ; of that part of it, 
I mean, whose good opinion is worth having. Yes; 3 
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comprehend ail that yonr words imply, and I see nothing 
in them beyond what you intend. I think/' she added, 
af ter pausing a moment as though to be quite sure she was 
right, " that I hâve felt toward the dead image of God whose 
brain I was about to examine, very much as you f eel toward 
me — ^as, perhaps, Vesalius felt when he turned from the 
corpse to the crucifix, and was reminded that the image on 
the cross was of the same f orm as the body that lay on the 
table. You hâve made me very happy ; but what you could 
learn from me would bear only a small proportion to what 
I could learn from you. I think I should like to regard 
you as a friend." 

"You seem to be getting on together admirably," said 
Doctor Willis, entering the room as Theodora was saying 
the last words. "I am sure we should both be delighted 
to count Mr. Tyscovus among our very few friends. But 
you must let me tell you my adventures since leaving you. 
First, however, is there anything more from the experi- 
ment ? Hâve they come yet ?" 

" îf ot yet, papa," answered Theodora. " I think we shall 
hâve no more false alarms. But you look tired, and you 
must let me make you a cup of tea before you talk much." 

"K that girl,'' said the doctor, as she left the room on 
her errand, " were given despotic power in this Territory, 
there would be no such affairs as that of which I hâve just 
seen the resuit. I hâve half a mind to institute a rébellion, 
set up a new govemment, and déclare Theodora Willis 
queen. She would at once institute measures that would 
teach thèse gentlemen of the bowie-knife and the revolver 
.that they are under the law. I think I shaU mention the 
matter to the vigilance commitfcee at its next meeting. 
She's a wonderf ul woman ! — don't you think so ? " 

**I regard Miss Willis," said Tyscovus, "as certaînly 
one of the most remarkable, and, at the same time, womanly 
women I hâve ever met." 
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" That is just the idea I hâve always held. There is 
nothing of the man about her ! No aping of collège boys ; 
no longing for trousers, or for smoking cigarettes; no 
playing base-bail or cricket. She's a ^womanly woman,* 
and is simply engaged in the effort to deyelop the f emale 
mind in accordance with the reqnirements of anatomy and 
'physiology. And she will do it, too — mark my words ! 
Woman is every day coming nearer to the front, and ère 
long must take the lead." 

The temptation to reply was great, but Tyscovus re- 
membered what Theodora had told him, and ref rained from 
the expression of any yiews in opposition to those expressed 
by the doctor, and in a few moments Theodora retumed 
with a silver tray, holding a délicate little egg-shell tea-pot 
and cup, from which the aromatic odor of tea arose. 

"Now," said the doctor, after he had thanked his 
daughter for the refreshing beverage, and as he sat in a 
deep arm-chair with his tea-cup in his hand — " now for 
my adventures ! * The Gem ' is, as you know, Dorie, one 
of the least reputable of onr drinking-saloons. A large 
number of miners had been discharged, and they had 
come over hère *to take the town,' as they said. They had 
plenty of money, and were followed by Lnke Eattle and a 
Mexican named Manuel Vaca, both of whom, it seems, are 
in love with your friend " (turning to Tyscovus) " Lai Bos- 
1er. Kittle and Vaca opened rival gambling-dens, to which 
the miners repaired, but in far great er numbers to the one 
kept by Vaca. It seems there was a good deal of bad blood 
between the two men on account of Lai ; and Kittle, be- 
sides, felt aggrieved at the fact that Vaca was getting 
very much more of the ^boys" money than himself. He 
therefore closed his den, and, going over to Vaca's place, 
began betting. It was not long bef ore ail his money was 
in Vaca's possession. Then they ail went to ^ The Gem,* 
and while there Kittle accused him of cheating. The 
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Mexican at once drew a knife, stmck at Kittle, missing his 
blow, however ; and the latter, drawing his revolver, shot 
his rival through the lung. 

" When I arrived, I found Vaca sensible, but just about 
breathing his last. He called for pen, ink, and paper, and 
a lawyer, and dictated and signed a will, giving ail his prop- 
erty, of whatever kind, to me, in trust for Lai Bosler, to 
be paid to her on her attaining the âge of twenty-two. A 
few minutes afterward he breathed his last. I am in- 
formed that the will is "perteotlj valid, and that Miss Bos- 
ler will be worth something over a hundred thousand dol- 
lars, in addition to about five thousand found on Yaca's 
person, which last is doubtless in part the proceeds of his 
winnings to-night." 

"I am very glad for her sake,'* said Theodora, ^^but 
with such a father as she has, the money may do her more 
harm than good." 

^'I shaU immediately send her East to. school, and I 
shall take good care that none of the money gets into Jim 
Bosler^s hands. Besides, it will be five years yet bef ore Lai 
can hâve control of her property, and by that time Mr. Bos- 
ler will, in ail probability, be holding a high office among 
the démons of the lower régions." 

*^I think," said Tyscovus, ^Hhat the money is well be- 
stowed, and that Miss Bosler will not be slow to take every 
advantage that her newly-acquired wealth will give her. 
She struck me as being a young woman of excellent natural 
parts." 

" So she is — so she is ! " exclaimed the doctor. " It is 
a great wonder to me that with the influences to which she 
has been subjected she has not gone to the bad long ago. 
But, come, Dorie, our friend is doubtless tired and sleepy. 
He has had much to-day to fatigue him. Good Heavens ! " 
he continued, looking at his watch, **it is half-past eleven. 
Time for aU of us to be in bed." 
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Â6 they were separating for the night at the f oot of the 
hall staîrs^ T jscoyus glanced at the pictnre of the anatomi- 
eal woman that had in the aftemoon attracted his atten- 
tion. 

'' That is Fràulein Schwartzfeld ?" he asked of Théo- 
dora^ who was engaged in lighting his candie. 

'^ Yes^ she painted it herself several years ago^ and left 
it with ns as a token of her regard, and, as she said, that 
we might nofc forget her." 

^*I thought — I thought — ^" said Tyscovus, hesitatingly, 
and bloshing as he spoke. 

"Yon saw it as yon came down-stairs this eyeningl" 
exclaimed Theodora, laughing, "and youtookit for me. — 
papa, just think of Mr. Tyscovus taking the Fràulein's 
portrait for mine ! " 

The doctor langhed, Theodora laughed, and Tyscovus, 
who had recovered his présence of mind, laughed with 
them 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

THE MOEKIKG AFTER. 

The doctor's résidence, to which he had given the In- 
dian name of Chetolah, signifying " sweet repose," was sit- 
nated*m a large park on the outskirts of Hellbender. He 
had beantified the place in accordance with the principles 
of good taste, and without regard to expense ; for the doc- 
tor was a very wealthy man, owning several silver-mines 
and much real estate, besides being a large stockholder in 
seyeral banks in Hellbender and Denver. He had built 
his honse in anticipation of seeing it occupied by his wife 
as its ârst mistress ; bnt she had died just as the work was 
finished, and préparations were being made for providing it 
with every luxnry and comfort that money could procnre. 
Withont pretending to make a display for the sake of show, 
everything at Ohetolah was conducted with a degree of 
attention to comfort, and with a quiet élégance, that left 
nothing to be desired. The doctor was not one of the 
nouveaux riches, He was of an excellent Virginian family, 
and had always possessed sufficient means to enable him to 
live in ease and refinement. After his résignation from the 
army he had settled in Baltimore, and had begun the prac- 
tice of his profession, but the breaking out of the civil war 
disturbed the pleasant social relations that had preyiously 
existed between him and the best people of that city. For 
the doctor, though bom a Southeruer, sympathized with 
the cause of the Union, while the f çeling among the wealthy 
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and edncated 'classes generally was on the other side. Abont 
this time his wife*s health became yery bad, and this fact, 
conjoined with the interrnption of many ties of friendship 
and eyen of blood — ^f or the Union and the sécession spirit 
both ran bigh— determined him to leàye that city and to 
go to the sonth of France, in the hope that Mrs. Willis 
might regain her health and strength. Accordingly he, 
his wife, and only child — his daaghter Theodora — ^then 
only seven or eight years of âge, went to Nice, where they 
remained till four years af terward, when Mrs. Willis, hav- 
ing in a measnre shaken off the disease with which she suf- 
fered, they retomed to the TJnited States. But there was 
nothing of stability in the improvement that had been 
shown in his wife's health. Her lungs were now seriously 
inTolved, and, considering where he coald take her with 
the best prospect of ameliorating her condition, he thoaght 
of that mountainons région that has been not inaptly 
called the ** Switzerland of America," and in scouts through 
which a great part of his early life in the army had been 
passed. He first made a joumey alone to the région in 
question, and decided that if there was a place on earth at 
which his wife could regain her health it was Colorado. 
He accordingly made ail the necessary arrangements for 
removing with his family to a district of the Territory that 
appeared to him to combine in itself ail that was most valu- 
able from a sanitary point of view, and, in a few months, 
they took up their permanent résidence in one of the Iotc- 
liest spots to be found in that land of paradises. Large 
deposits of gold and silver were soon afterward discovered 
on land that, guided by his geological knowledge, he had 
bought, and a town was laid ont on property belonging to 
him. To this place he one day jokingly gaye the name 
of Hellbender, from the batrachian reptiles found in the 
yicinity, and the désignation, as is often the case in like 
instances, had stuck to it permanently. 
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AU thèse pièces of good luck^ or good management, or a 
combination of both, had made Doctor Willis a very wealthy 
mail. Then he had built the house in which he was liying 
when introduced to the reader — ^a house that, with the im- 
médiate surroundings, would hare done crédit architectu- 
rally and aesthetically to an older ciyilization. It was sol- 
idly built of hewed stone, but, though of Gothic style, it 
was not, as are most structures in which that order is fol- 
lowed, constructed without regard to the comfort of those 
who were to inhabit it — ^for it was duly supplied with 
what are known as the ^* modem conyeniences.^' Before, 
however, it was occupied, Mrs. Willis's disease, which had 
been retarded in its progress by the pure and rareâed atmos- 
phère of the eleyated région in which she lived, took fresh 
start, and, in a few months thereafter, she was carried to 
her grave. Then the doctor and his daughter were left 
alone, and things went on, so f ar as they were concemed, 
in the way that Theodora had described to Tyscovus. 

With Hellbender and its people the inmates of Ghetolah 
had little to do except in the way of business or charity. 
The doctor's profession, which he had never renounced, 
notwithstanding his great wealth, brought him into fré- 
quent contact with people of ail grades of society, and 
Theodora had numerous works of benevolence that threw 
her into association either with those who assisted her in 
her good offices, or those who were the objects of her kind- 
ness. As to the town itself little could be said in its f avor, 
except that it felt the influence of the Willises, father and 
daughter, and hence was far in adyance, morally and so- 
cially, of similar places in the Terrîtory. Then the doctor 
had built and equipped a hospital especially for the miners 
that might be injured in their work or otherwise require 
its shelter and scientific aid. He had called it ostensibly 
after Saint Badegundes, but in reality in memory of his 
wife, whose name was the same as that of the mediœval 
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qoeen and saint, and who waâ probably more worthy oi the 
honors of sanctification than the rather problematical 
female to whom they had been given. For "Saint Rade- 
gandes's Hospitaf Theodora had organized a corps of 
nurses, and spent a good deal of her own time in the 
wards, either in sach médical and surgical work as she 
eould do, or in reading or talking to the patients. 

The doctor, regardful of the edncational needs of the 
inhabitants— considering them as he did as being under his 
spécial {HX)tection — had also instituted a public library and 
lyceum, which was not only well stocked with books, but 
at which weékly, during nine months of the year, lectures 
were delivered by himself and such learned men as he 
could get hold of, on subjects of popular interest, or upon 
such Bcientifîc matters as were likely, when .treated in a 
non-technical manner, to benefît the people. Several times, 
he had prevailed on Theodora to lecture, and she had done 
so, on topics that were specially calculated to interest and 
instruct the female portion of the population. 

The morning following the eyents referred to in the 
preceding chapter, was one that revealed the beauty of 
the situation of Ghetolah and the grandeur of the sur- 
rounding scenery in ail their glory and impressiveness* 
TyscoYUS rose early, and af ter drinking a cup of chocolaté 
brougfat to his room by a servant that must haye been on 
the watch to discover the précise moment at which he left 
his bed, and a plunge into the bath-tub, eut f rom a single 
pièce of marble that stood in the dressing-room attached 
to his ohamber, he arrayed himself in as tasteful a manner 
as was possible under the circumstances, and betook him- 
self to the grounds surrounding the house. The whole 
landscape was in shadow, for the sun had not yet risen 
aboyé the mountain that reared its snow-clad summit fif- 
teen thousand feet aboyé the surrounding country ; but it 
lit up with its golden rays a peak that stood far o£F to the 
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-west, and that formed a gorgeoùs object, as the snow and 
ioe, crowning its topmost crags, glittered as though it 
MreTB a ooronet of diamonds. The air was cool^ but it was 
invigorating, and he drew it into his lungs in great gulps, 
as though ererj inspiration caused him a positive pleasure. 
Then, as he had still two hours to spare bef ore breakf ast, he 
resolved to walk to the town and make some inquiries in re- 
gard to his wagon, which he thought it just possible might 
by this time hâve arrived at Hellbender. The distance was 
not over a mile to the business center, and it took him only 
a few minutes, with his long, swinging gait, to traverse it. 
Hère, he found, upon seeking information of a policeman 
— who was one of the ten that constituted the force upon 
which the civil power of Hellbender relied for protection — 
that the wagon on its arrivai would probably be put up at 
the " Mountain Hôtel," a hostelry much affected by team- 
sters and the agricultural portion of the population, the 
miners going by préférence to the " Bullion House." 

On repairing to the inn named he found that, in fact, 
his wagon had arrived the night before, and that the team- 
ster was then engaged in hitching up preparatory to start- 
ing out on his last day^s joumey, His horses had turned 
out better tfaan had been anticipated, and would doubtless 
reach the butte in the course of the afternoon. His visit, 
tberefore, to Ohetolah would be considerably shortened 
from the period he and the doctor had estimated ; for 
ke should be obliged to retum that day to the butte, in 
order to take care of his property. 

Durîng his walk back, his thoughts recurred, as they 
often had donc that morning, to the conversation with 
Theodora of the night before. The more he consîdered 
the détails of what she had told him, the more he was 
brought round to the belief that there were many phases 
of the " woman question " that he had not fully examined, 
and of which be had very insuffîcient knowledge. 
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Tyscovus was a fair-minded man. He never did inten** 
tionaî and deliberate injustice to any one^ either in thought 
or deed, and when he had beenwrong no one was ever more 
ready than he to confess his error^ and make the proper 
amenda. He was not yet quite convineed in regard to sev- 
eral of the points brought f orward by Theodora^ or, at least, 
inferentially touched upon by her. He was willing to ad- 
mit that he had been too absolnte in some of his beliefs ; 
that in the matter of anatomy, for instance, it was possible 
for a pure-minded girl to dissect a man's body without los- 
ing any of the délicate bloom of maidenhood. He was also 
ready to concède that those women that desired to adopt 
the profession of medicine could fréquent the dissecting- 
room without impropriety, and, by so doing, aid in making 
themselves useful members of society. But he would not 
want to haye such women for his acquaintances or friends, 
and he certainly would not think of loving or marrying a 
woman of that description. Still, he was in favor of ail 
women that had arrived at years of discrétion being allowed 
the utmost liberty of sélection, when their subsistence or 
their happiness was in question. No one, he thought, had 
any right to say to such a woman, **you shall or you shall 
not " study this or that science. There were certain laws 
of anatomy and physiology that could not be superseded 
or infringed with impunity. If woman's ideas of self-de- 
velopment led her to attempt work that was abore her 
powers, or to assume functions for which Nature never in* 
tended her, ail such efforts could resuit only in failure and 
discomfiture. The experiment mîght, howeyer, be a costly 
one, and in the mean time we should seek, by a thorough 
study of woman's physical and mental organization^ to as- 
certain the limita beyond which it would not be safe for 
her to go. 

And as regarded Theodora, never had he, in ail his va- 
ried expérience, met with a woman that had so impressed 
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him with a sensé of her tmth and honesty. Her déter- 
mination^ formed apparently on the instant, to inform him 
of her father's monomania before he shoold misjudge him, 
or discorer it for himself , stmck him as being the noblest 
pièce of work he had eyer known a woman to perf orm. 

And then how sweetly and powerf ally she had argued 
in défense of the right of a woman to seek knowledge 
wherever it was to be fonnd I Ah I if ail women were as 
pure-minded as Theodora ; if ail women were as strongly 
fenced about with faith in themselves, and dévotion to 
science as was she— then ail wornen, so far as he could per- 
ceiye, might dissect any animal, from man down, to be 
fonnd in the whole range of création, and be ail the better 
for the act. 

Hia mind reverted to the doctor. Strangc, he thought, 
that on àll subjects, but this one of his daughter and ^^ wo- 
man's rights," he should be so thoroaghly soond, as his 
conyersation showed him to be, and yet on that one should 
be so completely deranged ! But was that really the only 
évidence of mental aberration that the doctor ezhibitcd ? 
How was it possible to reconcile the f act of a gentleman, 
with a stake in the world such as he had, a man whose 
whole sympathies woald, as a natoral thing, be on the side 
of law and order, as one must think his would be, enroUing 
himself as a member of a vigilance committee, and plotting 
the illégal exécution of certain citizens who, if of bad repute, 
were yet entitled to lawf ul trial ! What awful inconsistency 
was there hère ! A man of science, a member of a profes- 
sion whose duty it was to save life, sanctioning by his influ- 
ence and présence the taking of life by methods unknown 
to the law ! This was to Tyscovus almost as strong an in- 
dication of the doctor^s lunacy as the exaggerated character 
of his opinions of his daughter and the position of woman. 
In this opinion, however, he showed his ignorance of the 
American mind, which looks upon ail political power as 
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springing directly-froin the people, and being delegated by 
them to certain offîcers^ to be exercised for the public good. 
Hence^ when there is a gênerai lack of ability^ or an indis- 
position to make use of this power^ or when criminals are 
80 bold and numerous as to defy the law, or when from any 
other cause the laws against crime are impossible of en- 
forcement, they do not hesitate to résume the poweir that 
they hâve, as it were, loaned to their servants, and to exé- 
cute justice upon wrong-doers. If crime were as rampant 
in any Eastem city as it was in Califomia in its early days, 
or in other of our Western Territories in the beginnings of 
their political careers, vigilance committees would certainly 
come into vogue. Indeed, the propriety of their organiza- 
tion has more than once been seriously considered by promi- 
nent citizens of the city of New York. 

Before he had got haK through his méditations, he 
found himself at the entrance of the doctor's grounds, and, 
before he reached the house, that gentleman was out on the 
lawn to meet him. 

" Ah, my friend,'* he exclaimed, as Tyscovus approached, 
** I întended to be up this morning early enough to show 
you some of our strong points before breakfast, but you 
got the start of me. The f act is, I went to bed very tired, 
and then I am at least ten years older than you, and hence 
require more sleep. But where hâve you been ? " 

" I took the opportunity afforded by you and Miss Willis 
being still asleep to walk over to Hellbender to look af ter my 
wagon. I found it had arrived last night, with horses and 
contents in good condition, and that it will reach the butte 
to-day. This will require me to take myself away from 
your hospitalities several days sooner than we expected." 

*^I am sorry for that, and so will Theodora be when 
she hears of it. I know she was looking forward with 
great pleasure to showing you her laboratory. However, 
there is no such hurry as that. You eau stay till late this 
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^dternoon^ and then I will drive you oyer. Your wagon 
can not well reaoh there before this eyening." 

** Thanks 1 That will suit me admirably, for I assure 
you I am yery anxious to know sometbing of Miss WiUis^s 
plans of study." 

" Tben tbat is settled I You will also baye time to ex- 
amine tbe plans of a building I am about erecting, in com- 
mémoration of tbe more notable of those women tbat^ in 
différent periods of tbe world's history, baye performed 
acts of beroism or tbat baye been prominent in politics." 

"Tbere are many sueb, I baye no doubt," said Tys- 
coyus, encouragingly, for be perceiyed tbat tbe doctor was 
yerging on tbe subject of bis aberration. 

"Many! My dear fellow, tbere are tbousands! But 
I baye records of ail, and I sball sélect about fiye bun- 
dred. I sball baye tbeir names eut in letters of gold in 
tbe grand bail of tbe building, and Tbeodora^s will stand 
first. My wife was a good woman, a true wife, but sbe 
was not beroic, and neyer sbone in politics ; but Tbeo- 
dora bas made ber mark in botb tbese spberes. Sbe bas 
sayed liyes at tbe risk of ber own, and sbe bas drawn up 
seyeral bills tbat baye passed tbe Législature and are now 
laws." 

"You are to be congratulated on baying sucb a daugb- 
ter," said Tyscoyus, witb sincerity, tbougb witb différent 
reasons in bis mind from tbose tbe doctor alleged. 

" Yes, but wbat troubles me most now is tbe idea tbat 
I must some day make up my mind to losing ber. Sbe 
will marry, I suppose. Not bere, for tbere is not a man in 
tbe Territory I would giye ber to, or tbat sbe would take. 
But eyery summer, wben we go East, it is tbe specter tbat 
I see constantly before me. Yet it will come, and I sball 
not oppose my will agaînst hers. Eyery woman sbould 
marry ; an unmarried woman is only in a low state of de- 
velopment. Her eyolution is not completed. Wben Tbeo- 
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dora marries, there will be a perfect woman^ and then thô 
world will possess what it nerer yet has possessed. But 
corne I she is waiting breakfast for ns^ and when yon haye 
replenished the inner man with a cap of coflee, made after 
an ingénions process of her deyising^ she will show yon hcr 
laboratory." 

Fortunately, the doctor*s statements in regard to Theo- 
dora's perfections were rarely of snch a character as to re- 
quire an answer. He appeared to be so firmly conyinced 
of the absolut^e correctness of ail lus assertions, that the 
concurrence of others was unnecessary. A différence of 
opinion would not in the least haye lessened his confidence 
in the absolute integrity of his judgment, but it would 
haye irritated him, for the reasons, in the first place, that 
he would haye been conyinced that the doubter was a fool, 
and he was always intolérant of stupid people ; and, in the 
second place, because it would haye been a reflection upon 
the accuracy of his statements, and this was another thing 
he could not endure. While Tyscoyus would certainly not, 
in any eyent, haye contradicted him, he doubtless would 
haye been led, but for Theodora's warning, to express more^ 
or less doubt of the correctness of some of the doctor's 
yiews. Although eyen this would haye been doue in the 
mosfc délicate and unirritating manner, as befitted a guest 
arguing with his host, the effect would certainly haye been 
unpleasant. It was a relief to his mind, howeyer, when the 
doctor suggested breakfast, and they went into the house, 
where Theodora was awaiting them. 

Perhaps there is no better test of a woman's health and 
beauty than her appearance when she présents herself at an 
early breakfast-table. She is then more as Nature made 
her than at any other period of the day, when art has been 
brought in with a yiew of heightening her charms. If she 
has slept well, it argues, to some extent, a Sound neryous 
System, and the effect is seen in the brightness of her eyes 
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tod the tone possessed by the muscles of the face and neck. 
Her movements are f uU of grâce, for her limbs bave been 
refreshed and strengtbened by repose, and her mind is clear 
and brigbt^ for it aiso bas rested, and tbere bave been no 
bad dreams to ezhaust ber nervous system and make ber 
lîmp and baggard. Her intelligence is tben at its maxi- 
mum, and sbe feels the mental recklessness that is so 
generally the resuit of sound, bealthy sleep, and that is 
only a natural elation of the émotions, pleasant, doubtless, 
for ber to exhibit, but far more pleasant to those to whom 
it is manifested. If, on the contrary, sbe bas slept badly, 
or bas suffered from nightmare in conséquence of a feeble 
digestive system, ber eyes are weak, dim, and watery, her 
face is«flabby, ber bead appears to be held unsteadily on ber 
ehoulders, for it droopson ber chest, or bobs helplessly from 
8ide to side, her complexion is dull and blotchy, red where 
it ought not to be red, and pale where it ought net to be 
pale. Her expression is indicative of the discomfort sbe 
bas undergone during the night, her movements are either 
painf uUy slow or aggravatingly brusque, her intellect shows 
etupidity, ber émotions are torpid, her perceptions dull. 

While the woman that is in good physîcal health ex- 
hibits ail the beauty in the early morning that ber feat- 
ures are capable of expressing, the one wbose organic life is 
deranged is at this period of the day at her worst. Tbere 
is no better test of a woman's health than her ability to eat 
a hearty breakfast, and it might almost be said that ber 
physical beauty is in direct proportion to the amount of 
beefsteak or mutton-chops sbe can put into herself at this 
meal. Certainly, pretty women can always eat a hearty 
breakfast. 

Theodora bad already been in the garden, and was ar- 
ranging on the breakfast-table the flowers sbe bad gath- 
ered, when the gentlemen entered the room. Sbe looked 
np with a bappy smile as sbe bade Tyscovus ^^ good-mom- 
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ing/' " The cold nights are playing sad hayoo with mjr 
fiowers/' she said^ ^^but hère are two buds from a rose-bush 
that grows nnder a wall^ with a southern exposure* One 
for you/^ she continued, fastening it in the button-hole of 
her father's coat, ^' and one for you/' doing the same grace- 
ful office for Tyscovus. "Now we will sit down to break- 
fast." 

If TyscoYUS had thought her beautiful when he first 
saw her, he was enraptured with her now. Evidently 8he 
had slept well, evidently she had not beeii visited by night- 
mare, for she was bright and joyous in mind, while her 
physical loveliness could not hâve been more perfect if 
Venus herself had officiated at her toilet. He felt that 
it was well that to-day was to end his visit to Ohetolah. 
To fall in love at tbis time would be, in his opinion, the 
most déplorable event that could happen to him. It would 
not only be destructive of ail the plans he had laid out for 
himself, but it would be an act disgracefully weak, and one 
that would cause him to fall immensely in his own estima- 
tion. Moreover, his judgment told him that Theodora 
Willis would not be a proper person for him to marry. 
He had reached the point at which he could endure in wo- 
man the possession of a désire for knowledge, even when it 
went to the extent of studying medicine and dissecting 
human bodies ; but he did not go so far as to admit for a 
moment that any such woman would be a suitable wife for 
him. She might please some men, but he was not one of 
them. And yet he had not sat five minutes at the break- 
fast-table before he knew, with absolute certainty, that if 
he were to be thrown much into the company of Theodora 
Willis, he should lose his head. He was now master of the 
situation. He could go back to his house on the butte and 
shut himself up from ail the world, but he knew the dan- 
ger of association, and that further intercourse would de- 
prive him of the power over himself that he now possessed. 
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Already he felt ashamod of hirnself that, after so short a 
time, he should bo obliged to confess that there was péril, 
and that, too, from a Bpeoies of woman he had always held 
in disesteem. 

Both Theodora and her father were earnest in their 
expressions of regret at his early departure, and then the 
conversation tumed on the killing of Manuel Vaca, and the 
good fortune that had befallen Lai Bosler. Certain légal 
formalities in regard to the will had yet to be complied 
with, and, as it had been executed in the présence of the 
lawyer and the doctor only, the latter determined that he 
would not make its provisions public till it had been ad- 
mitted to probate, and the matter thus placed beyond doubt. 
So far as was known, Vaca had no relatives ; but then it 
often happens that a person dying apparently without 
relatives, and leaving a large amount of money, has dozens 
of devoted uncles, aunts, and especially cousins, springing 
up to claim kinship with the dear departed. 

" But/' said Tyscovus, *' I don't think you told us what 
became of Kittle after he had killed Vaca, except that the 
latter's thrust with his knife had not înjured him.'^ 

*^N"o, he waa not touched — which, to say the least, was 
a great misfortune. When thèse gentlemen fight, it is gen- 
erally to be desired that as many of them as possible shall 
be killed ; but, in this instance, the better of the two re- 
ceived his quietus, while the bigger villain escaped. In- 
deed, Don Manuel was not a bad sort of a fellow for this 
part of the country. He did not steal, and never used his 
knife or pistol except in the beat of blood. Of course, his 
slayer will escape. He will probably not even be arrested, 
and, if he is, it will be easy for him to prove that he acted 
in self-defense, and that Vaca made a murderous assault 
upon him. Still, *The Gulcher,' as he is generally called, 
was so manifestly the aggressor, that perhaps the vigilance 
committee, which is about organizing a more complète sys- 
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tem for preserving order^ will take his case in hand. Theiie 
is a meeting to-night/^ 

** Which you will attend ? " said Tyscovus, inqniringly, 

*' Oh^ yes ; I am a kind of a balance-wheel to the com- 
mittee^ which, though composed of our best citizens, has 
seyeral hot spirits in it that are rather disposed to be too 
sweeping in their actions, We shall proceed yery gnard- 
edly, and entirely in the direction of obtaining relief from 
a set of scoundrels from which the laws, copied after those 
of older countries^ and hence ill adapted to our reqoire- 
ments, are powerless to protect us/' 

" I suppose it is ail necessary/' replied Tyscovus, after 
a little reâection, ^^ but it strikes me, a f oreigner, as a sin- 
gular state of aJSairs that requires a staid and enlightened 
citizen like you to belong to an unlawful body like this 
vigilance committee." 

** So it is," replied the doctor, with animation — " so ît is 
a very singular state of affairs ; such a condition, probably, 
as the world has never bef ore witnessed, and for which it 
is entirely unprepared. But you forget the innate spirit of 
self-reliance found in the Anglo-Saxon race, and that is 
still further developed in its American descendants. It is 
always ready for emergencies, and when the laws are inadé- 
quate it at once attemps to grasp the situation and to pro- 
vide a remedy. It is very évident to me and ail good citizens 
that if the présent state of affairs continues much longer, 
anarchy will prevaiL It is to obviate such a condition that 
we hâve formed the vigilance committee, and already its 
influence can be perceived." 

" Yes, it is a magnificent stock to corne from," rejoined 
Tyscovus. *^We Slavs are a différent people altogether. 
When we settle a new country, as we hâve occasionally 
donc, we do it with soldiers and under martial law. J^er- 
haps we hâve more order, but we do not develop, and our 
peace is the peace of slavery." 
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"Atthe meeting to-night," oontinued the doetor^ "I 
8liall make a proposition that may at first excite some dif- 
férence of opinion, but that I am sure will be eyentually 
concurred in, and that is that Theodora shall be the prési- 
dent of the committee. She has snch a fnnd of common 
Ben^e, and is so well acquainted with the peculiarities of 
human nature as they are developed under différent circum- 
stances, that I am confident she would be the best ezecatiye 
offîcer the committee could hâve." 

TyscoYus could only listen in astonishment to this re- 
markable idea. Hère was a man, reasoning clearly and 
with exactness upon ail other subjects, and yet proposing 
in cold blood to make his daughter, a young and beautiful 
girl, the président of an organization that intended to 
make short shrift with the criminal class, and the opéra- 
tions of which would certainly be attended with danger to 
the lives of those engaged in them. This was going fur- 
ther than he had conceived it possible for the doctor, mono- 
maniac as he undoubtedly was, to go. He expected to see 
Theodora exhibit in every look, and gesture, and word, her 
répugnance to a scheme so utterly fatal to her womanliness, 
but, to his intense surprise, and eyen disappointment, she 
took the proposai as a matter of course, although express- 
îng her désire to ayoid its acceptance on the ground of her 
time being already occupied. 

" You know, papa,*' she saîd, ''that the experiments in 
CYolution require a great deal of attention, and that if I am 
elected président of the vigilance committee I should hâve 
to be always ready to respond to any call that might be 
made. The chief oflScer of such a body should be con- 
stantly prepared to act in the interest of the public safety, 
and I am af raid that, with my présent duties, I should not 
be as efficient as the necessities of the case might require. 
I should not like to fail in anything I undertook.*' 

Perhaps you are right, Dorie," replied her father, co- 
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inciding at once with her views. " I shonld not like you 
to neglect the experiments, and, when I corne to think of 
it, attention to them must require ail your time. Yon are 
right, as you always are, but it is a great pity, nevertheless, 
that we shall haye to do without you/* 

This, then, was the way in which she managed him 1 
No yiolent opposition, no indignation, no positive refusai, 
but a skillful interposition of such objections, urged with 
apparent reluctance, as entirely disarmed, without irritat- 
ing him, Tyscovus could not sufficiently admire her cool- 
ness and discrétion, the infinité tact that she exhibited — 
a skill that, like that of the ezperienced angler, does not 
prompt to violent and sudden jerks of the line to which the 
fish is hooked, and that might resuit in the loss of the 
captured animal, but that is exhibited in gentleness and 
seeming yielding, while ail the time the victim is being, àl- 
most imperceptibly to itself , drawn f rom the water. It was 
science instead of brute force in the one instance, tact 
against clumsy violence in the other. 

^^Now," said the doctor, as they rose from the table, 
^' while I go off and look after my patients, you will hâve 
an opportunity to see some of Theodora's work. I shall re- 
tum in time for dinner at two o'clock, for we dine early 
hère, and then, if you wiU go, I shall drive you over to the 
butte." With which words he kissed his daughter a good- 
by, bowed to Tyscovus, and was gone. 






CHAPTER XIV, 

'^ THBT HAVB COME ! " 

**Now, Miss Willis," said Tyscovus, as they went into 
the library^ a large room on the other side of the hall^ the 
walls of which were, haU-way to the ceiling, coyered with 
well-stôcked book-cases^ ^^ I am full of interest to see some- 
thîng of yonr daily lif e. Ail thîs is so new to me tbat I am 
sure you will pardon my anxiety." 

'^Yonare a student/' rejoined Theodora, "and hence 
you bave a natural désire to know how otber students work. 
I am afraid you will not find mucb in the way of results." 

'^ Your studies are so unf amiliar to me tbat wbateyer 
I find will be interesting. I know very little of natural 
history ; scarcely anything of pbysiology — ^little, in fact, of 
man or animais as indiyiduals. My chief studies baye 
been in the direction of ethnology^ and the deyelopment 
of nations in the arts and sciences^ and in sociology. I 
baye laid ont a good deal of work for myself^ and I came 
hère for the purpose of doing it." 

"I do not know, then, tbat I can show you mucb tbat 
will interest you ; still, there may be a little, and if you will 
come with me into the next room I will expose ail my poy- 
erty to you/^ 

She led the way into an apartment so far isolated tbat 
it was a sort of a wing to the main building, being con- 
nected with it only on one side, and there by a long pas- 
sage. This arrangement was^ as she said, adopted in order 
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to obyiate ail danger of fire, and to lesson the liability of 
noxious yapors getting into the inhabited parts of the 
house. 

It was a room abont twenty feet square into which she 
conducted her gaest. It was built of brick and paved with 
encaustic tiles. It was lighted both by a sky-light and bj 
Windows on. ail three of its exposed side& At one end was 
a brick f urnace, at the other, nnder a window with a north- 
em exposure^ a table^ on which was a large microscope, 
covered with a bell-glass. Around the room were cases 
and tables containing bottles and yarious kinds of chemical 
and physiological apparatus, and in one corner was an 
enormons electrical machine. Altogether, it had the ap> 
pearance to Tyscovus of being a well-equipped chemical, 
phvsical, and physiological laboratory, one amply suffîcient 
for the carrying on of original researches in thèse départ- 
ments of science. In a large bay-window, of which not 
only the sides^ but the top, were of glass, and that was so 
situated that the rays of the sun were on it nearly ail day, 
stood a solidly constructed iron table. The top had a ledge 
running ail around it, so that it had the appearance of a 
tray of some four or five inches deep. This was fiUed with 
sand. On this sand rested a glass case of the dimensions of 
five by ten feet, and in the case were two enormous snake& 
Two pipes led into the case, one from an air-chamber, 
which was heated by the fumace, and another from an ar- 
rangement consisting of retorts and receivers. The mouths 
of thèse pipes, as they opened into the glass case, were cov- 
ered with fine wire gauze. Tyscovus at once surmised that 
this was the apparatus with which the experiments in évo- 
lution were being conducted, and, as he had considérable 
knowledge of chemisfcry, he was able to obtain, from a slight 
examination, a tolerably fuU idea of the nature of the in- 
vestigations. He pretended, however, to a less knowledge 
than he really possessed, for he was anxious to hear Théo* 
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dora lierself desoribe the researches she was conducting. A 
Word of inquiry met with a ready response. 

" As you know," she said, " many years ago, Lamarck^ 
the real author of the deyelopment hypothesis^ said that in 
ail probability birds were evolved f rom fishes ; that the 
latter^ through countless ages^ had been cast ashore by 
storms or tides> and that the struggies they made in the 
effort to get back^ had^ in the lapse of time^ continued as 
they were through myriads of générations, led to the de- 
yelopment of wings and the altérations of the other parts 
of the body to the extent necessary to change them from 
aquatic to atmospheric animais. Perhaps this was a stretch 
of the imagination far beyond our powers of belief, but that 
Lamarek's idea was right few naturalists of the présent day 
bave any doubt. It is acknowledged that organs are de- 
veloped in accordance with the necessities of the situations 
in whieh livingbeings are placed. 

** Being a firm believer in the development hypothesis, 
as originated by Lamarck and elaborated with such thor- 
oughness by Darwin, the idea occurred to me that it might 
be possible, under extraordinary circumstances, to obtain 
indubitable évidence of its correctness, and this from actual 
experiment 

'* In the first place, it was necessary to sélect such ani- 
mais as might, from their structure, undergo changes from 
one species, genus, or order to another, without too great 
a strain on their powers of development being required. 
Changes from one species to another species would not be 
sufficiently striking, and the conditions under which they 
could be obtained are not sufficiently well known. The 
like is true of gênera. The attempt to change one class 
înto a higher class would obviously require too long a time, 
even if the conditions were known. Certainly no investi- 
gations in the direction of the theory of birds being devel- 
oped from fishes were possible. Besides, the zoôlogical dis- 
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tance between thèse t\ro classes is so great aâ fô render it 
extremely doubtful if they bear any direct developmental 
relation to each other. 

" It is true there are fish that leave the water, crawl upon 
the land^ and even climb trees> and there are the so-called 
flying-fish. There are sereral gênera^ also^ that make nests , 

similar to those constructed by birds ; but^ even if I could 
hare obtained any of thèse kinds, the practical diffîculties in 
the way of their development would hâve been insuperable. 

" Thrnking upon the subject, it one day oceurred to me 
that it has been pointed out that there are great analo- 
gies between reptiles and birds^ and that at a former period 
of the world's history the resemblances were still more 
striking among some of the représentatives of each class 
then on the earth than exist now. It appeared to me, 
then, as being extremely probable that birds hâve been de- 
veloped from reptiles, and my first idea was to institnte a 
séries of experiments for the purpose of showing whether 
or not this supposition was correct. Purther reflection, 
however, convinced me that a very long time would be re- 
quired, extending probably through many générations,- be- 
fore any definite results could be obtained either tor of 
against the theory. The analogy existing between certain 
orders of reptiles was then suggested to me, and I reflected 
upon the fact that yery striking transformations ensue in 
the course of the life of certain members of some of them. 
I called to mind the analogies that are found présent be- | 

tween snakes and lizards ; how some lizards hâve no feet, . 

and how some snakes hâve rudimentary feet. The lizard is 
doubtless a higher order of being than a snake, and it 
might be possible to change a snake into a lizard, or, at 
least, to obtain some évidence that suoh a change is possi- 
ble. The thought then came to me that the common blaok 
snake of the country has rudimentary ventral limbs, and I 
determined, therefore, to ascertain how far I could, by the 
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opération of certain agents^ cause thèse appendages to be 
still further deyeloped." 

" It was admirably ihought out," said Tyscovus, who 
had listened intently to every word and had f oUowed closely 
Theodora's reasoning. " You appear to hâve gone to work 
in the most systematic manner^ and if you do not succeed 
it will be either becanse the time is too short, or thiat the 
influences you hâve brought to bear upon the process hâve 
been insufficient in power. We see that, under the demands 
of the System, the fur of animais becomes thicker in win- 
ter, so as to afford them increased protection from the cold, 
and thinner in summer, so as to allow them to get rid of 
their heat more readily. I perçoive no reason why, under 
the stimulus of the proper factors, legs should not be devel- 
oped in snakes. The necessity for them would first, how- 
ever, hâve to be created. I am curions to know ivhat agents 
you employed." 

*^ You shall hear. I knew that snakes, like other rep- 
tiles, were cold-blooded animais, and I was also aware, from 
some experiments of my own, that the température of lizards' 
is slightly above that of serpents. My object was to con- 
vert a snake into a lizard, and therefore one point to be 
provided for was a method for securing a due supply of 
heat tO' the snakes. Hère,'' she continued, going over to 
where the case with the snakes stood, ** is the arrangement 
by which that object is attained. As you see, this pipe cornes 
from the fumace and transmits heated air to the case. Ven- 
tilation i» provided for by the opening at the top. Of 
course, it was important that the heat should never be ex- 
cessive. Af ter a good many experiments, I ascertained that 
a steady température of ninety-flve degrees, Fahrenheit, 
met the object in view, and by means of this automatic 
arrangement it is always maintained at that point. When- 
ever it rises above ninety-flve, this valve in the pipe closes ; 
when it falls below that standard, the valve opens, so that 
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you perceiye there is alwayg a nniform température inside 
the case/' 

TyseoYiis made a minute examination of the mechanism 
by which this important object was eecnred, and ezpressed 
the greatest admiration of its effectiyeness and simplicity. 

'^ This could as well be applied to honses as to this 
case/' he said, after he had stndied eyery detaiL 

" Yes, I haye it in opération at the * Lyeeum.' We can 
secure any température we désire there. It is only neces- 
sary to set the apparatus at the degree required, and then 
that is maintained ail the time. 

" Well," she continued, "haying proyidedfor the régu- 
lation of the heat^ the next point was the accélération of 
the moyements of the snakes in the case so as to create a 
* demand/ so to speak, for the legs, Two ways of doing 
this occurred to me/ and I adopted them both. They are 
oxygen gas and electricity. The oxygen is supplied from 
the receiyer, which, as yoû see, communicates with the in- 
terior of the case by this pipe. At stated periods during 
the day and night the yalye is opened and the gas is ad- 
mitted. The effect is yery striking, as you wiU perceiye, 
for I am now going to giye them a dose." 

The snakes, two enormous reptiles, each probably fiye 
f eet in length, lay sluggishly on the floor of the cage. They 
were not asleep, for eyery now and then their f orked tongues 
were darted forward and their heads moyed slowly and reg- 
ularly, as though keeping time to music. Theodora tumed 
the yalye of one of the pipes leading into the case. The in- 
fluence of the stimulating gas that the reptiles were now 
obliged to inhale was almost immediately perceived. At 
first, they simultaneously moyed their tails and began to 
coil and uncoil their long, polished bodies. Then they ap- 
peared to be tied together in a séries of intricate, liying 
knots that twisted themselyes into an infinité yariety of 
contortions, while their heads darted hère and there, their 
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eyes flashed, and their f orked tongaes moyed with a yeloci- 
ty that rendered them almost inyisible. Finally, each ser- 
pent appeared to arriye at the détermination of acting 
independently. They nntwisted themselves from their ap- 
parently inextricable combinations^ and glided around the 
floor of the case as though animated by a force that they 
could not resist^ and that therefore carried them^ in spite 
of themselyes, through their rapid circnmyolutions. Bound 
and round they went^ sometimes chasing each other, some- 
times abreast, bat always in motion, tiU Tyscoyns, as he 
looked at them, f elt his brain grow dizzy in sympathy with 
the swiftly-moying reptiles, as they swept on in their cease- 
less rounds. 

" Now/' said Theodora, placing her hand on a yalye at 
the opposite side of the case, ^^ I will close this opening for 
a few moments, so as to preyent the entrance of atmos- 
pheric air, while the oxygen, continuing to flow in, will 
soon fill the case, and the snakes will be subjected to the 
still more potent influence of the non-diluted gas." With a 
slight motion of her fingers she shut the yalye. For a few 
seconds the snakes appeared to glide on in their circuitous 
courses with, if possible, increased yelocity, and their eyes 
to shine with augmented brilliancy, Then they seemed 
to haye reached their climax, for both straightened them- 
selyes out at full length, while their bodies sweUed and 
diminished in size as they inhaled and expired the blood- 
stirring gas. But the stupor was only temporary, such as 
might— as it probably was — ^haye been produced by an oyer- 
powering agent that had for the moment, before the Sys- 
tem could adapt itself to the situation, stunned eyery fac- 
ulty of the body. Then a strange thing took place : each 
sns^e, one after the other, deliberately raised itself and 
crawled up one of the glass sides of the case till it reached 
the top. Then it slowly and cautiously, as though afraid 
of falling, crept around the case, sliding its body along, not 
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with the nndulating movements of a Bnake, but with a 
straightforward motion like that of an arrow when shot 
from the bow. TyBCoyns had neyer seen anything so pecul- 
iar in ail his lif e^ and he stood lost in astonishment at the 
singular spectacle before him. 

"It is yery wonderful/* he said, *^but do they neyer 
exécute this moyement except in an atmosphère of non-di- 
Ittted oxygen?" 

*^ Neyer, and it is only witbin the last ten days that 
thèse moyements haye been produced. But, while they are 
clinging to the glass, let me show you how the electricity 
reaches them. Experiments haye shown that if the two 
pôles of a galyanic battery be stuck into the earth at op- 
posite pointe of a box in which a flower, for instance, is 
planted, that the growth is much more rapid than it is in 
another plant of the same kind and size, and similarly sit- 
uated, but that has no galyanism supplied to it. Acting 
on this knowledge, I arranged a galyanic battery of one 
hundred cells, and connected the pôles in the way you see 
hère with the sand in which the case rests. As you see, 
the legs of this table are of glass, and the sand in the iron 
tray is kept constantly wet. The bottom of the case is of 
wood, and, as it rests in the wet sand, it absorbs water, and 
is hence made a good conductor. The arrangement pre- 
yents the snakes coming in direct contact with the pôles, 
and hence receiying a sudden shock ; while the electricity, 
being preyented by the glass legs from escaping into the 
earth, is diSused through the iron top, the sand, and the 
wood, and thus continually, though gently, acts on the 
animais." 

" It is admirable ! You are a born expérimenter. Miss 
Willis. You know how to originate, to plan, and to exé- 
cute. You are one of the yery few women I haye encount- 
ered that could do thèse things, and you surpass them ail. 
You possess that rarest quality of woman — originality." 
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" Ah, that is only because I hâve had a chance to work. 
There are thousands of women that could do as weU, or 
better, if they had the opportunities. But their éducation 
is so hampered with absurd restrictions that their progress 
is almost impossible. Why should knowledge on any sub- 
ject be restricted to one or the other sex ? '' 

Tyscovus did not answer ; he was engaged in closely ex- 
amining the snakes, which still clung to the glass. 

"You are looking for the legs," continued Theodora. 
^' We hâve had several false alarms, for I hâve had a watch 
kept on the case night and day, but in each instance the 
wish was father to the thought. No, they hâve not corne 

yet." 

*^But they haye I " cried Tyscovus, excitedly. *^Each 
snake has a pair of well-deôned legs, with feet and claws 
emerging from the skin, apparently. See, Miss Willis 1 
there can be no doubt about the fact. I congratulate you 
most heartily. You will now become a famous woman," 
with which words he held out his hand to Theodora, who 
gave him hers in retum. 

" Yes," she said, examining the snakes, "you are right. 
There is a pair of ventral extremities developed on each. I 
am very glad, and I am glad that you were the first to dis- 
cover them." Then she blushed and withdrew her hand, 
which, in her préoccupation of mind, she had allowed Tys- 
covus to retain for a moment longer than was absolutely 
necessary. 

" I look upon this," said Tyscovus, whose face still ex- 
hibited the satisfaction he felt, "as the greatest event in 
connection with life that has ever occurred within the 
knowledge of man. You hâve, indeed, been highly fa- 
vored. But no ! that is the stereotyped way of congratu- 
ing the successful. You hâve commanded the results by 
your admirable forethought, your knowledge of the require- 
ments of the subject, and your indefatigable energy. The 
9 
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honor and glory are yours, and jours alone, for nothing has 
been left to chance." 

For nearly an hour they continued to converse on the 
great f act that had been accomplished by the intelligence 
and persévérance that Theodora had brought to bear npon 
her investigation. Tyscovns was qnick to perceive the im- 
portant bearing it would hâve on his work, the nature 
and scope of which he promised to explain to her on a 
future occasion. Then, after she had exhibited several 
other arrangements of the laboratory, that were admirably 
adapted to original researches in several departments of 
science, they went back tp the library. 

It was only then that Tyscovus fully retumed to him- 
self, and recollected that in a few hours he would go back 
to his own solitary home on the butte, and begin the labors 
that were to keep him in isolation for months, perhaps 
years. TTpon one or two occasions, as we hâve seen, he 
had, when under the influence of impulse, felt inclined to 
give up his work and to return to Poland ; but he had not 
befpre experienced a distinct idea of so doing, nor had he 
conceived any répugnance to the task he had given himself. 
Now, however, he began to feel a decided dislike for the 
butte, and to eiitertain a doubt relative to the necessity for 
the book he was going to write, and, consequently, of the 
wisdom of writing it. ïïere was a woman, ten years his 
junior, that, in the wilds of the Eocky Mountains and the 
Sierra Madré, had donc more for the establishment of a 
hypothesis of infinité importance to humanity than he, 
with ail his studies and other advantages, had been able to 
accomplish ! The thought caused him a little sensé of 
humiliation — not envy, for he was a frank, gênerons, mag- 
nanimous man, who was thoroughly incapable of so mean 
a feeling ; but there was just the least touch of self-re- 
proach and chagrin that he had overlooked so grand an 
opportunity for distinction and usefulness. While he had 
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been bnsying himself with théories and abstractions ; wbile 
he had been nsing the researches of others as bases for bis 
ideas^ tbis girl^ with her innate tendency to originalitj and 
intense spirit of investigation, had practieally settled a 
question of which the whole world had been waiting the 
solution. And jet, it bas been said, and he had been one 
of the most strenuous supporters of the doctrine, that 
woman was incapable of abstract thought, and was devoid 
of originality I Eyidently he could leam much from such 
a woman, and clearly there was yet much for him to learn 
before he would know enough to warrant him in beginning 
a work that was to serve, he had fondly hoped, as a guide 
for mankind in some of the most important f unctions of 
humanity. 

But this was not ail. He could not conceal from him- 
self, as he sat with Theodora in the library, listening to 
her musical yoice, and watching the yaried expressions 
that passed over her countenance, that this girl was in the 
incipiency of exercising an influence over him of a very 
différent kind from that that one scientist usually exercises 
over another. 

When he had told her he **loved" her, he had used an 
English Word in its Polish, and, in fact, its Continental 
sensé ; but now he began to expérience, in a tenfold degree 
of intensity, the fears that had come upon him that morn- 
ing, and that had caused him to résolve to leave Ghetolah 
immediately, and to shut himself off from the rest of the 
world in bis isolated dwelling. He knew that every time 
he saw Theodora the feeling that gave birth to bis fears 
would be deepened, till at length she would be the one sole 
object to fill bis heart. This would be an absolute destruc- 
tion of ail the ends he had had in view, and must be pre- 
vented at ail hazards. There was but one way to do this, 
and that he had already determined upon. As to the pain 
he should suffer, that ît would be severe he knew very 
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well, but ail mental suffering, nnlike that of the body, is 
lessened with time, and to time he would trust. In the 
midst of his reflections^ he said with an abruptness that 
eTineed his earnestness, '^As this is the last time. Miss 
Willis, that I shall be permitted to enjoy your society — ^^ 

" The last tîme ! " exclaimed Theodora, interrupting 
him ; " why, it is only a few minutes ago that you prom- 
ised to tell me ^Jl about the book you are writing^ and of 
the studies to which you hâve given your life/' 

**That is true, Miss Willis/' he answered, bitterly, 
"and you will not be surprised at the change in my déter- 
mination when I tell you that I hâve been generally known 
among my relatives and friends as * John Buridan's Ass,' 
and that the name was given to me in conséquence of my 
inability to make a décision." 

" But it was a wrong one/' said Theodora, laughing, 
"for it seems to me that it is not the inability to come to 
a détermination that is a characteristic, but a tendency 
to f orm too many décisions ; now ^ John Buridan's Ass/ if 
I recoUect aright, was supposed by some to hâve died of 
thirst and starvation, because he could not décide whether 
to eat or drink first. Now you — I beg your pardon for 
the supposition — would hâve drunk a little, and then hâve 
eaten a little, and then hâve drunk a little more, and so on, 
till you had swallowed ail the water and ail the hay.'' 

" You hâve hit it exactly,'' replied Tyscovus, " and that 
is just what I imagine the ass did — ^unless, indeed, he was a 
bigger ass than any other of the species. Doubtless I shall 
change my présent détermination, and, if I do, no one will 
rejoice more than myself." He uttered thèse last words 
with considérable bittemess, and, rising, walked to the 
window and looked out on the lawn as though to conceal 
the expression of his face. 

"My friend," said Theodora, with a world of sympathy 
in her voice, " I think your views of life are morbid. They 
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are not such as a man like jou, of sound mental and physi- 
cal health, should hold. They*re the offspring of a life 
that has doubtless had its regrets and its sorrows^ but 
that is^ if I do not greatly mistake^ sound to the core. 
I haye no right to advise you ; indeed, you would in your 
présent frame of mind reject any counsel I might offer. Go 
back, therefore, to your home on the butte. Enlarge your 
vision of life so as to comprehend something more than your 
own part, and leave the rest to your own good sensé. And 
when you think I can assist you, when you hâve, by your 
own unaided reflections, brought yourself to the belief that 
any words of mine might be of service to you, let me know.^' 

" There is nothing you could say to me now or at any 
other time," said Tyscovus, tuming from the window and 
approaching Theodora, " that would fall upon heedless ears. 
Speak ! " he continued, passionately. *^ I am ashamed of my- 
seW, of my past, my présent, my future, pf eyery aim I hâve 
ever had in life, of ail the results I hâve ever obtained, of 
ail—" 

"No, nol" interrupted Theodora, warmly; "that is 
surely not true. You are speaking impulsively and from 
the stand-point of comparing what you bave accomplished 
with what you think I hâve done. Perhaps it is well for 
every one to underestimate his own acts, but you earry the 
process further than is just to yourself or to others. You 
forget for the moment the stores of facts you hâve accumu- 
lated, and that you will some day use for the benefit of 
the world, eyen if you hâve not already done so. But what 
is worse," she continued, "you place too high a value on 
the poor leaming I hâve been able to acquire. If I were a 
man, you would see nothing surprisîng in the fact that I am 
something of a student, and bave picked up hère and there 
a smattering of knowledge. But because I am a woman, 
and women generally are not students of science, you form 
an idea of my position aJtogether unwarranted by the facts» 
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I am not one of those that think women the eqnals intel- 
lectually of man ; I am simply one that desires to make the 
most of the humble gif ts that God has given her, and that 
thinks that man should place no obstacles in the way of her 
adyancement. But I am not going to discuss the subject 
with you now. K we should meet again after you hâve 
feirly begun your work, and hâve entered upon the soli- 
tude that you imagine you require, we will retum to it. 
But now, if you think you would enjoy a walk, let me show 
you a spring the water of which is ahnost as cold as ice^ and 
another, within ten feet of it, in which you can boil an egg.'* 
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OHAPTEE XV. 

'^ GO, AND Sm NO MOBB I *' 

Befobe the cabin at Bighom Spring was built. Lai Bos- 
1er had frequently visited the place in company with her 
father, who had a small flock of sheep that he pastured in 
the meadow. She was, therefore, well acquainted with the 
locality, and with its relative position to the butte, and had 
been acenstomed to take the path Connecting the two places, 
which was shorter, by over two miles, than the wagon-road 
that they had traversed on bidding a final farewell to the 
old résidence. 

Entering the timber at the back of the cabin. Lai went 
on through a dense forest for about a mile, when she 
emerged into the open prairie at the foot of a high table- 
land. Like other formations in that région, the side was 
an inclined plain consisting of gravel and moderate-sized 
bowlders, and had evidently, even to Lal's ungeological 
eyes, formed at one time or other the bank of an immense 
lake. Indeed, in ail directions, as she looked around when 
haU-way np the side, she could see similar formations, so 
that the prairie and the forest formed a large plateau that, 
sunk as it was, some four or five hundred feet below the 
tops of the table-lands, and shut in on ail sides by their 
frowning heights, looked, for ail the world, like what it 
dotibtless had been, the bed of a large lake. In her jour- 
neys from the one place to the other, Lai had often picked 
up shells that, though she had no idea of the fuU purport 
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of their présence so far from water, nevertheless brought 
to her mind the fact that, at some time or other, water ha<ï 
been where there was now a steep and dry hill-side. 

The ascent was by no means easy, and she f requentlj 
stopped to rest, sitting down at such times on the largest 
bowlder near her, and looking below at the extensiye basin 
shut in on every side by walls such as the one she was 
climbing. She could not see the cabin she had left, for it 
stood, as we know, immediately on the edge of the timber, 
and was hence concealed by the forest that intervened. 
But she could trace out the road taken by her father when 
he set out for The Caflon, till it entered the woods on the 
opposite side of the prairie, and she could see far off, oyer 
plain and forest, The Cafion itself , though the houses at its 
mouth were, at that distance, indistinguishable. Finally, 
she reached the top, a broad, flat surface, extending in one 
direction some eight or ten miles, but only about half a niile 
wide at the place where she designed crossing it. 

It did not take her long to traverse the table-land, or 
mesa, as it, and others like it, were called in the country, 
and then she had a declivity to descend for ail the world 
exactly like that she had just climbed. This was a com- 
paratively easy undertaking — though, in her haste, she sev- 
eral times stumbled and once fell, roUing down the hill till 
her further progress was arrested by a big rock, against 
which she came with such force as almost to knock the 
breath out of her body. For a moment she was nearly 
stunned, but quickly picked herself up, laughing heartily 
at her mishap, but changing* her mirth to grief when she 
found that she had tom her best gown, and taken the skin 
off of a prominent part of her nose. Satisfying herself that 
the book was safe, she proceeded on her way with more 
caution, and in a few minutes reached the bottom of the 
canon. 

The prefix of "little" was applied to this particular 
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cafion^ not because it was remarkably small^ but for the 
reason that it was not so large as any of the other cafLons in 
the vicinity. The floor of it was not mnch above a hundred 
feet across from one side to the other at any point, and in 
one place was not a third of this width, but it extended 
back to the Sierra Madré, a distance of nearly twenty miles, 
and was there connected with a larger and deeper canon, 
which led far into the recesses of the mighty mountain 
range. 

In the other direction it debouched into the wide prairie 
upon which the butte stood, at a distance of about a mile 
from where Lai had descended its steep side. 

At the very bottom of the cafion flowed a stream that 
formed the origin of Wildcat Creek, or rather the chief 
source, for there were several minor tributaries, that, when 
the snow was melting in the mountains, or the rain fell 
heavily, helped to swell the waters of that fluctuating 
stream, which, as we hâve seen, oscillated between the two 
extrêmes of an oyerwhelming torrent and an insignificant, 
thready brook. 

It was at its minimum now. There had been no rain 
for several days, and the melting of the snow in the mount- 
ains had gone about as far as it could till the hot sun of 
the foUowing summer should beat down upon it in the 
ravines, and on the peaks and crags where it had lain ail 
winter, undisturbed by any other force. The water was 
clear and it was cold, for it ran through the very deepest 
part of the canon, and hence was little subjected to the rays 
of the sun. Lai stopped when she reached it, and sitting 
down on a bowlder at its very edge, began to repair, as well 
as she was able, the rent she had made in her frock. A 
few pins concealed some of its worst features ; and then, 
having washed the blood from her nose, and removed from 
her face the traces of her récent encounter with " Mother 
Earth," she resumed her joumey. 
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Shc had^ as we hâve said^ only about a mile to go before 
arriying at the butte^ and tbe path was^ for tbe greater part 
of its course, comparatively easy. Two or tbree times, in 
order to avoid elimbing over rocky projections, she crossed 
the stream, whicb was only a yard or so wide, and which 
she could generally get over, by stepping f rom rock to rock, 
without even wetting her f eet Once, however, where a high 
point of solid granité crossed tbe path, she was obliged to 
take off her shoes and stockings and wade the stream ; but 
this caused only a short delay, and soon afterward she 
emerged from the deep ravine on to the open prairie. Bight 
in front of her, scarcely a quarter of a mile distant, stood 
the butte. 

She crossed the intervening space at a rapid gait and 
began the ascent of the hill by the same path that Tyscovus 
had taken when he made his first appearance at her father's 
house. The way was familiar to her, and she went up the 
steep knoU with the agility of a mountain-goat. She 
reached the plateau and stood on the very spot where she 
had found the book. Her first impulse was to place the 
volume exactly where she had first seen it, and to retum 
precipitately to Bighom Spring without making her prés- 
ence manifest to the occupant of the cabin.% She looked 
around her. AU was still, and there was no one in sight. 
She bent her head to listen ; for the hitching-post at which 
she stood was only a f ew f cet from the passage-way, and the 
steps of any one moving about in either room could bave 
been readily heard, but no sound reached her ears. Should 
she go back, or should she go honestly and f earlessly into 
the house and take the conséquences of her crime P For a 
moment she hesitated. She could restore the book, and no 
one but her mother would ever be the wiser so far as her 
offense was concemed. " No," she said at last, taking the 
package containing the book from her pocket, '^ l'm not 
afeard, and l've got to go sure, and the sooner the better/' 
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She mouDted the two steps necessary to reach the floor 
of the passage-way, and walked noiselessly to the door of 
the room in which she snpposed Tyscovus to be, and which, 
as we hâve seen, was the one previously occupied by Mr. 
and Mrs. Bosler. It was shnt. She knocked gently at 
iirst^ and then a little louder, and, meeting with no re- 
sponse, raised the latch and pushed open the door. A 
large table, coyered with books and papers, stood in the 
niiddle of the room, and at it, with his back toward her, 
and his head bowed npon his folded arms, sat a man, ap- 
parently utterly nnconscious of her présence, or of any 
noise she had made. For a moment she stood motionless, 
somewhat astonished at the sight before her. Then she 
adyaneed as qnietly as she conld till she stood so close to 
the man that she might hâve touched his shonlder. Still 
he did not move. She saw that he breathed, but beyond 
that there were no signs that he was even alive. "He is 
asleep," she said to herseU ; " FU lay the book on the table, 
and then 1^11 go ont and wait till he wakes up, which, I 
gness, won't be long." 

She went round to one side of the table, and was about 
placing the book where he would be certain to see it the mo- 
ment he awoke, when suddenly he started up in surprise, and 
she, equally astonished at hisunexpected return to conscious- 
ness, retreated a step, letting the bpok f ail on the floor. 

" I seen you was asleep," she said, after she had regained 
possession of the yolume. " I knocked on the door, and 
then I thought may be l'd better come in. But I was jist 
goin* away ag^in to wait till you woke up. " 

" I was not asleep ; I was only thinking. But you are 
Miss Bosler, are you not ? " 

" Yes, l'm lâl Bosler, as used to liye hère.'' 

" Won't you sit down ?" said Tyscoyus, placing a chair 
by her side, " and, I beg of you, pardon the fit of abstrac- 
tion which preyented me hearing you knock." 
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"I ain't got no time to set down/' answered Lai, 
**and I ain't got not nothin' to pardon neither, as I knows 
of.'^ 

" Then won't you tell me the object of your visit ? Can 
I do anything for you ?" 

" No, I don't see as you kin do much," answered LaJ, 
advaneing toward him with the book in her hand. " You 
see," she added, looking at him at the same time fuU in the 
face, *^ I stole this book, and now l've brought it back, and 
l'm ready to go to jail." 

** You stole my book ! " said Tyscovus, taking the pack- 
age which she held out to him. *^ Oh, yes, I see I The 
life of one of my ancestors. I missed it several days ago. 
May I ask how you stole it, and why ? " he continued, with 
a little severity in his tone. 

" I found it on the ground, close by the hitchin'-post, 
and I jist picked it up and put it under my shawl and car- 
ried it away the night we left the butte ; and that's ail 
there is about it." 

"No, that is not ail," said TyscoTus, with less hardness 
in his voice. 

"N"o,"repeated Lai, "it's not ail, and Fm ready to go." 

"Gowhere?" 

"Tojail." 

" What for ? " 

" For stealin' your book, o' course." 

"For stealing my book ! Well, sit down first, and let 
me talk with you a moment or two." 

Lai took the chair which he had brought for her. 

" Why did you bring back my book ?" continued Tys- 
coyus. 

"Jist because o' somethin' I read thar." 

"The account of Saint Hedwiges ?" 

" I guess that was it. It was about the gai as stole the 
ring." 
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"Yes, and that my ancestor saved from prison and 
death ; for they killed for theft in those days." 

He paced the floor for several minutes, during which 
time Lai sat rigidly on her chair, her eyes fixed on yacancy. 
and with a slight, very slight tremor of her upper lip, but 
no other sign of émotion visible on her face. 

Finally, he stopped in front of her, and, restinghis hand 
on her head, said, " And do you recoUect what my ances- 
tor said when it was proposed to send her to prison and eut 
off her head ? " 

" He said as how they hadn't no right to spile a body 
as Ood made/' answered Lai, her face maintaining its im- 
passivity, and her eyes their stony stare, " and no right to 
take away a soûl as mought, some day or 'nother, be good ; 
for good soûls was scarce in them parts." 

"My dear child," continued Tyscovus, "good soûls are 
scarce the world over. Do you think they are so plentiful 
hère that I should run the risk of losing yours by sending 
you to prison ? No, I would rather eut off my right hand, 
as my ancestor^s was eut off, than stop the growth of what 
I hope may one day be a nobler soûl eyen than Saint Hed- 
wiges's.'' 

Lai made no answer. She could not speak. Her lips 
were tightly closed, but they were tremulous with émotion, 
and tears were flowing from her fixed, staring eyes. 

" Lai," continued Tyscovus, taking both her cold hands 
in his and drawing her from the chair till she stood erect 
before him, " stand up and look me in the face, for you are 
worthy to stand before any man fearless and unabashed. 
You stole my book. It was a sinful, a criminal, act ; but 
a sin followed by honest repentance leaves the soûl purer 
than before the wrong was donc. It is hère, as we are told 
it is in heaven, * there is more joy over one sinner that re- 
penteth than over ninety-and.-nine just persons that need 
no repentance.'" 
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** Oh, don't talk to me like thafc ! " exclaimed Lai, break- 
ing down at last and bursting into a torrent of sobs and 
tears — " don't talk to me like that 1 I can't bear it ; for, 
you see — ^yon see — oh, send me to jail 1 Let me be pun- 
ished, and then I guess l'il feel better. Things can't be 
squar* till Tve worked it ont in jail. Then I guess Fil start 
fresh." She clasped her hands together and looked implor- 
ingly into his face, while her bosom rose and fell with the 
storm of émotions that swayed her. " Yes, she continued, 
" things will be squar' then betwixt you and me." 

Tyscovus had watched her ail through the ebnllition of 
passion whieh he felt was moving him almost as much as 
it did her. Hère was nature — pure, uneultivated nature ! 
and, had he been suflBciently cold-blooded, he would hâve 
studied each feature, as, in response to the tempest of émo- 
tions, it wept, or trembled, or twitched convulsively, or 
yaried in Yocal inâection or pathos ; just as, in obédience to 
a tornado, trees are uprooted, houses blown down, watcr 
tossed into overwhelming waves. He might hâve found in 
the phenomena ample material for a chapter of his book, 
just as Darwin had discovered in the muscular movements 
of animais the basis of the emotional disturbances of man. 
But he was not cold-blooded ; on the contrary, he was by 
nature as impetuous, as impulsive a man as lived, and what- 
ever control he had of himself was the resuit of the severest 
and most self-denying discipline. At that moment, as Lai 
stood trembling and sobbing, her attitude and demeanor ex- 
pressing the most intense humiliation and remorse, he felt 
very much toward her as three days bef oré he had felt toward 
Theodora Willis. Perhaps he experienced a still stronger 
feeling, for there was more to call it forth. Hère was a 
furious whirlwind, an uncontroUable torrent, that carried 
everything before it ; there, whatever émotion was felt was 
kept in subjection by the still stronger intellect. Yet even 
that had moved him to déclare that he experienced a higher 
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degree of love for the woman who spoke than he had ever 
before felt for human being. He might baye used tbe 
words "regard," "esteem," "respect," or any oDe of a 
dozen otbers. He might bave said, " I liko joa for your 
courage and for your deyotion to your f atber — for your loye 
for science " ; but no one of thèse expressions would haye 
conyeyed the real thought by which he had been inspired. 
His whole heart had gone out to her — he had loyed her ; 
but the loye he felt was bom of the intense friendliness 
which at the moment peryaded his whole being, and which 
was giyen to her as the representatiye of humanity. 

Kow he would, had he yielded to the impulse that 
moyed him, haye clasped Lai to his heart, as a fond brother 
might clasp a sister, and haye soothed her troubled spirit 
with the kindest and sweetest words in his yocabulary. 
Nothing appealed so strongly to his sympathy bs self -sacri- 
fice, and Lai had brought herself down into the yery depths 
of abjectness in order to satisfy her sensé of right. This, 
to him, was true nobility ; this was atonement in its fuUest 
expression ; and then when the chief actor was a woman, 
one whose whole life had been at yariance with the ideas 
that now goyemed her, the measure of his tendemess was 
full to oyerflowîng. He did not pity her, for pity implies 
inferiority of some kind in the récipient. He honored her, 
as one who had shown her true heart, and who was prepared 
to pay, without a murmur, eyen with joy, the penalty of 
her misdoing. It mattered not that her speech was rude 
and uncouth ; it was of no conséquence that her manners 
and habits were not those of a lady ;.it was immaterial that 
she was the daughter of a horse-thief and murderer. She 
was ail thèse, but she was a member of the great brother- 
hood of humanity — a woman making atonement. That 
was enough for him. But he felt that his powers of self- 
control were taxed as they neyer had been before. He 
dared not touch her lest he should do more, that, prompted 
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though it might be by the purest motives^ would neverthe- 
less be in violation of the canons goveming the relations of 
young men to young women. He could not even trust him- 
self to speak till Lal's agitation had subsided^ and she stood 
ealmly bef ore him, like a prisoner bef ore her judge waiting 
for the sentence that is to depriye her of life or liberty. 

"I called you ^Lal^just now, may I do so again?" 
said Tyscovus, now fully master of himself. 

" Oh, as to that, everybody calls me Lai, and I guess 
you kin, too, if you want to.'' 

" Very well I Thanks. Now, Lai, won't you sit down 
and let me talk with you a few minutes ? It is early yet ; 
and, besides, if it should get dark before we bave finished 
our conversation I will walk home with you." 

^^ Oh, as to that," said Lai, as she took the chair he 
drew toward her, *^I know the way well enough to keep 
the path on the darkest night, and I ain't a bit afeard." 

" Very well, we will see about that matter after a while. 
Hâve you read much of this book ?" he continued, taking 
from the table the little volume Lai had brought back to 
him. 

" I guess l've read about ail there is of it, 'cept, pre- 
haps, the last chapter." 

*^It is the life of a good man." 

" Yes, he was a moughty good man, that's a fact." 

"He was an ancestor of mine." 

"Idon't know about that; but I thought as howhe 
mought be kin to you. 

" Yes, I am descended directly frora him. 

" His name's not qui te the same as your'n, is it ?" 

"It is the same name, but about a hundred years ago it 
was contracted from Tyscovicius to Tyscovius, and still 
later to Tyscovus. I suppose if I were to make this coun- 
try my home I should still further abridge it to Tysco, and 
my descendants would caU themselves Tys." 
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" Monght yon be goin' away ? " said Lai, raising her eyes 
for the first time since the beginning of the conversation. 

" I suppose I shall go back to Poland some day or other, 
but certainly not now. But about my aneestor. You don't 
know what happened to him ?" 

"No; I seen he was a-gittin' into trouble 'bout bis 
religion, but I hadn't corne to the part as told what théy 
done to him." 

" I will tell you, and then you will see how a good man 
dies for his opinions rather than give up what he thinks is 
right. 

*^John Tyscovicius was the questor of the town of 
Biesk, and a count of the kingdom of Poland. The ooun- 
try was then divided on questions of religion, and Count 
John held to his views with great firmness. On one occa- 
sion he had to take an oath, and it was demanded that he 
should swear on the crucifix that was held out to him. 
He ref used to swear by a grayen image, and,' throwing the 
crucifix on the ground, declared that his God was etemal, 
and that he would appeal to him for the truth of what he 
was about to déclare. For this act he was arrested and 
thrown into prison ; was tried for blasphemy, and was sen- 
tenced to bave his tongue pierced with a red-hot iron for 
having spoken disrespectfully of the crucifix ; to bave his 
hands eut off for having thrown it down ; and to bave his 
feet eut off for having trodden upon it. Then he was to 
be beheaded ; and, finally, his dead body, or rather what 
remained of it, was to be bumed at the stake. This sen- 
tence, horrible as it may appear, was executed in ail îts 
frightful détails more than two hundred and fifty years 
ago, and my bouse in Warsaw faces the spot where my 
great aneestor gave up his life." 

" He was a trump," said Lai. " I guess Fd V done 
the same things. What's the use o' livin* ef you can't 
think what you please ? " 
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*^I am quifce sure/' said Tyscovus, looking her full in 
the face, " that, rather than give up an opinion that you 
thought was right, you would allow yourself to be eut into 
little pièces no bigger than your hand." 

"That dépends on what it mought be. But ef Fd 
made up my mind, and people was a-forcin' me to alter it, 
you may jest bet your pile l'd stand out ef I was to die by 
inches." 

" I hope you may never be put to the trial ; and, should 
you be, that you may be sure you are not wrong before you 
détermine to die by inches for your right of judgment." 

*^It mought corne," said Lai, musingly, *^a'most any 
day now.'* 

"How?" 

" Luke Kittle. I mought be tried to be got to marry 
him, but 'af ore l'd do it l'd be slashed up to flinders ! " 

Eyidently she had not heard of " The Gulcher's " last 
performance, and of the conséquent death of one of her 
admirers, or of the wealth that had been bequeathed to 
her. As we know, she had spent the last few days with 
her father and mother at Bighom Springs, and that they 
had had no communication with the rest of the world. 
Doubtless her father knew of it at The Canon, whither he 
had gone that moming, but he had not been heard from 
since his departure. Tyscovus reflected whether he should 
tell her of her mixture of good and bad fortune ; but, 
finally concluding that the first information had better 
come from the doctor, her guardian under Vaca's will, he 
continued the conversation : 

" Ton don't like Mr. Kittle, then ?'' 

"Likehim? I hâte him!" 

There was a degree of concentrated, wrathful indigna- 
tion in the tone and emphasis of the last three words that 
caused Tyscovus to elevate his eyebrows a trifle, while a 
quiet smile passed over his face. 
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** Well/* he said, ^^ let us hope you will never be called 
npon to do anything bo répugnant to you as marrying Mr. 
Kittle, who^ from what I can learn, is altogether a dîsrepu- 
table fellow. But to corne back to matters of more immé- 
diate importance. You like that book ? '' 

*^ Oh, yes, how could I help likin' it when, ef it hadn't 
V bin for it, I wouldn't 'a' bin hère ? " 

" I am glad you like it, for I want you to take it as a 
gift from me, and as something that will always cause you 
to recollect this day/' 

Lai for a moment looked astonished. Then she hid her 
face in her hands and remained silent. When she remoyed 
them her f eatures were composed. 

" You are too good to me,'* she said, after a moment's 
pause, during which Tyscovus had written her name in the 
book and the date of the présentation, ^^ and I guess I won't 
forgit what you'ye said to me to-day. We're goin' away 
from thèse parts jist as soon as father comes back from 
The Gallon, and then l'U hâve a better chance. l'd like 
to know more'n I knows now, and to do that l've got to 
work hard, I guess. l'd like to say somethin' now," she 
added, after another pause. '* I thought as how you was 
a hard man, and I didn't quite like you ; but you've bin 
good to me, yes, very good, and I think l'U not forgit it. 
You mought 'a' took me to jail, and perhaps it mought V 
bin better, for then Fd be sure to remember. But l'm 
thankful, and ITl try hard ; oh, yes, l'il try very hard to— 
to— do jist what you'd like me to do. Oh, l'U not forgit 1 
You've spoken to me like as I never heard afore, and — and 
— I thînk m go now." 

"l'U trust you. Lai. Here's your book. l've marked 
several passages that I think wîU please you. I am sure, 
too, that you will be happy," he continued, as he thought 
of the fortune that had been left her, and of the advan- 
tages she would hâve as Doctor Willis's ward, '* and that 
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you will become a good and a wise woman like Saint Hed- 
wiges." 

" ru keep this book jist as long as I liye/' said Lai, as 
she placed the little volume in the bosom of her frock. 
^*It's the thing as fixed me. Good-by," she continued, 
her voice beginning to tremble a little. "It ain't much as 
I kÎQ do, and it don't seem as ef it was right for me to ask 
God to do ary a thing for you, but," holding out her hands 
as she spoke, "l've heard tell of angels as watched over 
good people. I don't know as thar's any of 'em about hère 
now, but, ef thar is,'' dropping on her knees and clasping 
her arms around Tyscovus, while her head was bowed 
almost to the floor, ^^I pray as they'll stick by you as long 
as you live, and keep ail harm away from you, for you've 
been good to me. Good-by," she went on, as Tyscovus, 
raising her from the ground, held both her hands in his, 
while a smile of ineffable sweetness swept over her tearfal 
face — ^^good-by !" and, before he could utter a word, she 
broke from him, and, rushing out of the house, was half- 
way down the hill ère he had reached the door. He called 
to her as he saw her retreating figure. She turned, waved 
her hand to him, and then quickening her pace was soon 
out on the open prairie. He stood gazing at her till she 
disappeared in the shadows of the Little Canon. Q3ien, 
with his head bent upon his chest and his hands clasped 
behind his back, he slowly re-entered the house. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" DID HE WISH TO SEE HER AGAIN ? *' 

On retnming to the butte from his visit to Ghetolah^ 
Tyscovus f ound that not only had his wagon arrived, but 
that Mr. Higgins had been as good as his word^ and had 
sent oyer ail the things he had ordered, together with sev- 
eral others that the good man thought might be useful. 
The next moming Tyscovus had set to work, and in a 
short time had made himself a eomfortable table^ and a f ew 
articles of domestic fumiture that he required. He even 
began the rather to him herculean task of making his roof 
water-proof, and by nightfall had so far succeeded that 
the room that he occupied was in a condition to resist 
any reasonable fall of rain or snow. The folio wing day he 
continued his work on the roof, and, in addition, did some- 
thing in the way of rechinking the house and regulating 
the lines of the chimney. 

He determined to occupy but the one room, and to use 
the other as a réceptacle for his boxes and store of pro- 
visions. Knowing that the winters were severe, he lined 
the walls of the apartment in which he expected to pass 
the most of his time with thick cotton cloth which Mr. 
Higgins, with considérable forethought, had sent over for 
the purpose. He then came to the conclusion that he had 
donc nearly enough to make himself eomfortable. In fact, 
it seemed to him that he had provided sufficiently for ail 
probable contingencîes, with the exception of the means 
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for heating his room and cooking his food. Mr. Bosler 
had left a small qnantity of wood, but it was nothing to 
whaf would be required for the six or eight cold months 
bef ore him. He, theref ore, retained the teamster who had 
driven his wagon, and set him to work, he himself afisist- 
ing, to pnll down the stable, the logs of which were well 
seasoned, and to haul them up to the top of the bntte. 
They were then ready for his labor whenever he wanted 
fuel and exercise. Besides this supply, he sent the man 
and team into the forest to coUect such dry wood as could 
be found. Altogether, he laid in a sufficient supply, even 
should the cold weather be excessive or prolonged beyond 
its ordinary limit. 

He had pulled down the stable, not only becanse he 
wanted the logs of which ît was built, but for the reason 
that he had determined not to keep his horses. He had 
made up his mind not to leaye the butte ail winter. 
Horses, theref ore, would be of no use to him ; and, more- 
oyer, their présence would be a constant temptation for 
him to break through his resolution upon slight cause. 

The teamster had been very eflBcient, honest, and faith- 
ful. When the time came to dismiss him, toward the end 
of the third day, he thanked him, paid him in f uU, and 
then made him a présent of the wagon and horses. The 
man, whose name was Alexander Montgomery, was profuse 
in his thanks, and ànnounced his intention to run the team 
and vehicle as a stage and express- wagon, f rom Hellbender 
to The Caflon, making tri-weekly trips between the two 
places, and carrying passengers and such light freight as 
might offer. 

"And then you see, sir,'^ said the man, "ef you want- 
ed anything or *nother I could stop as I went by and f etch 
it over to you, and then you wouldn't hâve no kind o' 
trouble to git what you pleased.'* 

" No," answered Tyscovus, who was resolved to hâve no 
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more yisitors at the butte than he could help, "thatwill 
not be necessary. Should I require anything, I will put 
up a red flag where the road touches the butte, and will 
fasten to the pôle a mémorandum of what I want. You 
ean bring it and leave it at the foot of the butte, and I will 
fetch it up myself." 

"Ail right, sir ! what suits you suits me." And, again 
expressing his thanks, the man jumped into his wagon, 
and singing a morry song in référence to a " Jolly Bold 
Baker," he drove off, and, arriying at the prairie, took the 
road to Hellbender. 

Again Tyscovus was alone. He had now firmly estab- 
lished himself in his new home, and might begin his work 
with a reasonable assurance of being allowed to go on with 
it undisturbed. It was not likely that visitors would trouble 
him, for even the doctor, who had announced his intention 
of seeking his society, had abandoned the idea on under- 
standing that TyscoYus desired to be let alone. 

"If, at any time," he had said, on taking leave after 
drivinghis guest home, "you shall want to see me, or I 
can do anything for you, send me word or come yourself. 
My house is always open for you." 

Tyscovus thanked him. , 

" Do not think me churlish," he said, pressing the doc- 
tor^s hand warmly, "if I do not now invite you to come 
and see me. I hâve a great work to do — ^a work that re- 
quires ail my time and énergies. You and your daughter 
are people after my own heart, and it is for that very rea- 
son that I must eut myself oâ from you at this time. I am 
the moth, you are the candie ; if you were hère I should be 
constantly seeking you, but if I do not see you, I shall not 
bum my wings." 

"You are right," rejoined the doctor; "every intelli- 
gent person must respect your détermination. Go on with 
your work, and when it is done, or you require me or my 
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assistance at any time^ it will onlj be necessary for you to 
let me know." 

Af ter the departure of the teamster with his newly-ac- 
quired property, Tyscovus had seated himself at the large 
table he had made, and endeavored to arrange his thoughts 
for a serions attempt at beginning his book. His notes 
were on the table bef ore him^ as were also many books of 
référence that he might reqnire. He continned for a few 
minutes the introduction he was engaged in writing when 
Abe Wilkins caused him so complète an interruption. His 
thoughts, however, flowed slowly, and could scarcely be 
said to be in the work before him, for continually recol- 
lections of his récent yisit to Chetolah, and ideas that the 
memories evoked, flitted through his mind, notwithstanding 
ail the effort he made to concentrate his attention in the di- 
rection of his book. Pinally, perceiving that he was even so 
distrait that he was writing words that had no relation to the 
subject before him, he threw down his pen and abandoned 
himseK to the fuU current of images and reflections that 
had taken complète possession of his mental organization. 

«Theodora,'' he thought— «Hhe gift of God.' The 
very name is music to me. What is the object of life, if 
not happiness ? And where can my happiness be more cer- 
tainly found than in her présence ? What is the possible 
famé to be derived from my work, in comparison with the 
delight of seeing her, of hearing her speak, of watching the 
play of her mobile features as they respond to each thought 
or émotion that flashes through her mind ; of listening to 
the words of wisdom that fall from her lips, or to the ad- 
mirable sentiments she expresses in regard to every subject 
that engages her thoughts ? She is a woman to admire, to 
respect, and, in a certain sensé, to love. She îs a woman 
to choose as a friand, but whether she is one to whom I 
could give my heart, and with whose soûl I could blend my 
own forever, I do not know. 
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*'She has ^dissected every animal from man to an in- 
Bect/^' he continued, after he had erased several wrong 
words he had written. ^^Faugh! Thank God I I only 
know her as a loyely woman whose manners are those of 
a princess ; whose yoice is both melody and harmony ; 
whose taste in dress is perfect ; whose tact and knowledge 
of the world are wonderful. The image satisfies me. Were 
I to see her in a dissecting-apron, a scalpel in one hand 
and the other groping in the opened chest of a corpse, 
fingering with delight the lungs and heart of a man upon 
whom the yigilance committee had executed their ideas of 
justice — great Heayen 1 I should tum away in disgust and 
neyer wish to lay eyes on her again. And yet she does 
exactly those things. Her beautiful hands haye been im- 
bued with the blood and the horrid juices of a dead body ; 
her délicate fingers haye tom asunder the once liying tis- 
sues of a human form in search of the cancer, the ulcer, 
the gangrené, or other grewsome disease that may haye 
caused death ; and I haye touched them with mine — yes," 
as he recollected the émotion he had displayed when Theo- 
dora told him about her father and herself, " haye pressed 
them to my lips ! " 

^^And yet/* he continued, after a short pause, during 
the early part of which his face wore an expression of which 
disgust was the most prominent characteristic — "and yet, 
after ail, it is the motiye, not the act, that eleyates or de- 
grades, according as it is noble or mean, Women haye 
sucked the poisoned wounds of those they loyed, and wiyes 
and mothers do not hesitate to perform, in cases of neces- 
sity, the most loathsome offices for husbands or children. 
Why, then, should a woman who, in order that she may be 
qualiâed to saye life, dissects a human body, be considered 
as haying contaminated herself ? It is unreasonable and 
wrong, but the fact, neyertheless, exists. I suppose no fine- 
grained gentleman in any part of the world could hear for 
10 
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the lirst time, without some shock to his sensibilities, thai 
a woman whom he loved had dissected a human bodj. But 
it is difficult to tell how much of the disturbance he would 
feel would be due to a violation of a true sensé of right, 
and ho^f much to outraged préjudices. There is the trouble ; 
and so, af ter ail, each man must be a judge for himself. 

" I am quite sure the woman-movement will f ail, but not 
till it has obtained some success. If this were the first at- 
tempt at what is called émancipation I should be in doubt. 
But it has been repeatedly tried before, and has reached 
points far higher than it is likely to reach now ; but, in the 
end, Nature has resumed her sway, and women haye re- 
tumed to that position in the family and state for which 
they are suited." 

Thèse were his thoughts when, as we haye seen, he was 
interrupted by the appearance of Lai Bosler, and the intru- 
sion had tended strongly to confirm him in the line of 
méditation and conyiction which his mind was taking. 
Hère was a woman the yery opposite in appearance, in posi- 
tion, in character, to her who presided at Chetolah, and 
had "dissected ail animais from man to insects/' The one 
would yiew a human corpse with indifférence, perhaps eyen 
in some relations with pleasure ; the other would doubtless 
start with f car or horror at the sight of a dead man's body. 
It was the différence between éducation and nature ; and 
certainly, as he felt then, he would haye preferred the loye 
of the emotional, passionate, natural woman to that of the 
intellectual, educated one, who measured her feelings by her 
reason, and who guided her émotions whither she would, as 
the helmsman steers a ship, the course of which has been 
giyen him by higher authority. 

Yes ! Lai Bosler had impressed every fiber of his being. 
Low-born as she was, uneducated, unreflned, with degrad- 
ing associations, she was Nature's child, a yery woman with 
her mind set in the direction of truth and right, ready to 
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be led on to almost any point of perfection if only the 
guides were prudent and wise. With what eamestness she 
had uttered her homely phrases ; with what strength her 
eonyictions were held ; with what sincerity she had expressed 
her willingness to go to jail ; what total abnégation of self 
she had exhibited ; and then how every word of the prayer 
that burst from her lips had corne from the depths of her 
soul^ as she knelt as his feet, her arms around him^ her 
head bowed in adoration and humiliation I He had looked 
and listened in bewilderment, in admiration^ in love, his 
mind and heart stiiTed as he had yainly intended they never 
should be stirred. He wondered, now that she was gone, 
why, when he had first seen her, he had not been more 
strongly impressed with a sensé of her personal beauty. 
Doubtless it was because he thought, on reflection, Lal's 
beauty was one rather of expression than of feature ; the 
kind that required to be developed by the émotions that 
govemed her, than that form that exists in repose, and 
that often disappears when the piacidity of the features 
is disturbed. It was the kind he loved ; it was the kind 
most intellectùal men admire, for it not only gratifies the 
eye, but it pleases the mind also. 

Lai fulfiUed almost every requirement of his standard 
of female beauty. Her smile, when she rose to her feet 
after the agony of supplication in his behalf, was the ten- 
derest he had ever seen, her tears the most éloquent, her 
pathos the most movîng. But she was gone, and he would 
probably never see her again. Did he wish to see her 
again ? He tried to dismiss the question from his mind 
and to résume his work. But a graceful, tearful form 
stood between him and his book, and looked beseechingly 
into his face. In vain he endeavored to concentrate his 
thoughts on the System of social statics that it was his 
object to elaborate and give to the world. He might as 
well hâve sought to melt the snows on the Sierra Madré by 
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blowing his breath on them. Did he want to see her agaîn ? 
He pushed his manuscript away in disgust and took refuge 
in his pipe. He was more than ever *^John Buridan's 
Ass." But the tobacco now made him take a more hope- 
ful view of the situation by remoying ail disturbing influ- 
ences from his mind. Yes 1 He would like to see her 
again, coarse, untamed, rude, ignorant, the daughter of 
the " worst man between the two océans/' a thief herself — 
ay, but a repentant one, and Christ had pardoned a re- 
pentant thief I — as she was, if he could by a word havé 
brought her then and there before him, he would hâve 
spoken that word, regardless of the past, of his work, of 
aJl that might hâve resulted. He was "John Buridan's 
Ass " no longer. He had made his décision. The stately, 
intellectual, gracions beauty of Chetolah might do more for 
humanity ; she might exhibit her dévotion for the sick and 
misérable ; she might extend the knowledge of mankind ; 
she might establish the truth of the doctrine of évolution 
by making legs grow ont of a snake's belly; she was a 
woman to be respected, admired, loved with the chaste af- 
fection that the pupils of Hypatia had for their teacher, or 
the soldiers of Jeanne d'Arc for their commander. 

But Lai, the untutored daughter of the wildemess, cared 
nothing for the world at large, the hypothesis of develop- 
ment would not interest her ; whether or not snakes could 
be made to hâve legs was of no conséquence to her. She 
did what she thought was right for her own sake ; her benev- 
olence was limited to those she loved, and those that in- 
jured or offended her she hated. But she loved him 1 Had 
she not clasped her arms around his knees, and almost 
kissed his feet r Had she not called down blessings upon 
his head, while prostrate before him in a passion of loving 
thankfulness ? Yes, he certainly wished to see her again. 
He must see her again. 



CHAPTEB XVIL 

DIPLOMACY. 

Whbk Mr. Bosler started on his joumey to The Canon, 
he had, as we hâve seen, seyeral distinct objects in view, ail 
to be arranged preparatory to bidding a last farewell to that 
part of the country. Before taking leave of his wife and 
daughter, he had made up his mind with ail the décision 
of which an habituai drunkard deprived for several days of 
his accustomed stimulus is capable, that he would move 
away to a more civilized locality. When, therefore, he 
told them that, on his return, he and they would at once 
départ, he intended no déception. He believed what he said. 
He spoke as sincerely as he had ever spoken in his life. 
But Mr. Bosler was of a reflective tum of mind, and being 
alone in his wagon, and the horses — owing to the character 
of the road that had quite recently been eut through the 
dense timber — ^being obliged to go at a slow pace, he began 
to think seriously of many circumstances in which he had 
a strong personal interest. Chief among them was the sub- 
ject of cutting loose forever from The Canon, and leading 
a différent life from that in which he had hitherto taken so 
great a degree of pride. 

^*Ef it warn't for Liai, now," he said, letting the reins 
lie loose on the horses' backs, " blow me ef l'd stir a step ! 
The old woman's used to it, and raythur likes it, I guess, 
and it don't do her no harm nohow. But, as to Lai, l'd 
}ike to give the gai some lamin' and bringin' up sich as she 
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can't git in thèse parts. But it'sgoin' to be darned hard on 
me. What would I do warin' store-clothes and b'iled shirts 
week-days as well as Sundays, and layin' around loose, with 
none o' the. boys on hand to make things a little lively ? 
It's askin' too much, darn me ef it ain't, and l've a goU- 
damed mind jist to eut the whole damed thing and stay 
whar I am. The Bighorn's a good-enough place for any one, 
man, woman, or child. — Git up thar, darn your ugly hides I 
What the blazes do you mean, gittin' ont o' the road in 
that way ? " ïïe gave the reins a jerk as he spoke, and 
laid the whip forcibly over the horses' flanks. There was a 
little plunging and kicking by the animais^ and a good deal 
of highly scientific swearing from Mr. Bosler, before peace 
between the contending parties was f uUy restored. Then 
he lolled back on his seat and resumed his monologue : 

"It ain't in natur' to expect the head of the family, 
who's got ail dependin' upon him, to pull up stakes and git 
away from a place he mought call his home, jist because 
two women, who ain't got no responsibility in the matter, 
takes a notion to go. l'm as willin' as a steer mostly, but 
thar's some things as ain't right, and this ere's one on 'em." 
He stopped talking for several minutes, and in the mean 
time the wagon emerged from the wood and was on the 
main road Connecting The Canon with Hellbender. Hère a 
greater speed was practicable, and Mr. Bosler was not slow 
to avail himself of the advantages of the prairie road on 
which he was now traveling. Suddenly, as though his dé- 
termination could no longer be kept back, he yelled out at 
the top of his voice : " l'il be damed ef I go, and that's jist 
the end of it ! Fil git some books," he continued, in a 
lower key and with less excitement, *' and Lai kin larn her- 
self jist as well as she could in Denyer. She's smart enough 
for that, I guess." Having arriyed at this contîlusion in so 
easy and altogether satisfactory a manner, Mr. Bosler be* 
came more composed, and taking out his pipe from an in* 
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aide pocket fiUed it with some cuttîngs from a pièce of 
chewing-tobaccoy and, lighting a match on the seat of hîs 
trousers, applied the flame to the heaped-up mass of the 
weed and began to smoke. 

It was still early, and Mr. Bosler hoped to arrive at The 
Canon before many people were stirring, and then, taking 
refuge at Orump's friendly saloon, ascertain from the pro- 
prietor — ^a former " pard " of his — how the feeling was in 
regard to himself before he ventured to appear in public. 
If the préjudice against him still existed ; if there were yet 
lawless individuals thirsting for his blood — then, indeed, 
things were hard with him. If he could not with safety 
show himself at The Canon in a community that had here- 
tofore countenanced him, there was little security to be ex- 
pected anywhere in the neighborhood. He was not with- 
out strong hope that time had softened the vindictive 
émotions of Hallam's friends. "They wouldn't," he 
thought, " be sich all-fired mean skunks as to keep up a 
grudge ag'in a fellow for a thing like that" Still, his con- 
fidence in human nature was not bo great as the boldness of 
fais words might hâve seemed to imply, and certainly not 
80 strong as to admit of his incurring any avoidable risks. 
He, therefore, on arriving at the outskirts of the town 
made a slight détour so as to come in through a back street. 
He thus reached the stable-yard attached to *^ Crump's " 
without meeting any one but a few women and children to 
whom he was unknown, and who, moreover, were prevented 
getting a good view of the occupant of the wagon, owing 
to the fact that he had moved the seat farther back from 
the front, so that only his legs were visible to passers-by. 
He gave his team into the charge of the Mexican who offi- 
ciated as hostler, with many emphatic injunctions as to the 
feeding of the animais, and then boldly stalked into the 

house. 
' The front shutters had not yet been taken down, and a 
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gênerai air of dirt and discomfort pervaded the ÛB&hïlj 
fumished "saloon." A kerosene-lamp bumed dimly on a 
table^ and a man attired in shirt^ trousers^ and boots^ was 
sleeping on the bar-eounter, in a disturbed sort of a way, if 
a judgment could be formed from the faet that he groaned, 
and snored^ and tossed his nnpleasant-looking arms and 
legs from side to side, as though every minute his contor- 
tions would land him on the floor. 

Mr. Bosler did not stop to awaken the sleeping guard- 
ian ; he looked at him for a moment or two, and then, 
opening a door at the end of the bar, went behind the 
counter, and taking down a little bottle, the exact situa- 
tion of which he seemed to know, helped himself to a long 
draught from its mouth. With a gentle smack of his lips, 
and an inspiration composed of a demand for fresh air, and 
a f eeling of palatal gratification, in about equal proportions, 
he replaced the bottle, retreated from the inclosure, and 
then going ont of the door by which he had Just entered 
the room, shut it, and, giving three or four loud knocks, 
waited in expectation of the resuit. There being no re- 
sponse, he pounded again, and louder than before. 

^^Hello!"fromwithin. 

There was a scuffling of feet, and then, again, '*Why 
don't you corne in, ef you want to ? " 

Thus invited, Mr. Bosler opened the door, and advanced 
into the room. 

** Why, Jim, oie boy, how air you ?" exclaimed the now 
aroused custodian ; "glad to see you. Whar in theblazea 
hâve you bin ail this time ? " 

'*How air you, Crtimp?" exclaimed Mr. Bosler, hold- 
ing out his hand, which the other grasped and shook vehe- 
mently — "how air you ? How's things goin' ?" 

" Well, as to that," replied Crump with some délibéra- 
tion, " I ain't quite sure. I guess, though, things is pretty 
well settled down, except as to Sam Hodges and Joe Botte. 
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One on *em, you know, is Hallam's wife^s brother, and 
t'other's his uncle. They is a good deal riled yit, but they 
went over to Hellbender a couple o' days ago with * The 
Gulcher/ and they ain't got back yit, so I guess you 
needn't be afeard o' them jist at présent." 

"As ef I wasn't more'n a match for both on 'em !" 
exclaimed Mr. Bosler with indignation ; "and is Luke got 
back yit ? " 

"No, he is over in Hellbender, ofl and on. But ain't 
you heard the news ? " 

**îfary a darned news. How the devil could I, when 
l've bin out o' the way so long ? What's up ?" 

"Well, ^The Gulcher^s' done for Manuel Vaca^ one 
thing." 

" The devil he bas ! " exclaimed Mr. Bosler, jumping 
down in his excitement from the counter on which he had 
seated himself. 

" Yes I Made a hole in his chist that you could stick 
your flst in, go they say. He's to be buried to-day." 

" Well, I ain't much sorry as I knows on, but I wouldn't 
'a' cried ef ^ The Gulcher ' 'd got his papers too. Tell us ail 
about it." Mr. Bosler listened attentively to the particu- 
lars of the affair between *The Gulcher' and Don Manuel 
Vaca, and which had resulted so disastrously to the latter, 
uttering as he took in the détails of the story many ex- 
clamations of astonishment or pleasure, to accord for the 
time being with the state of his émotions. When Grump 
had concluded, his auditor appeared for a few moments to 
be lost in reflection over the possibilities of the situation. 
Then he laid a two-bit pièce on the counter, and jerked 
his head signifîcantly toward the bottle, with which he had 
already made a surreptitious acquaintance. Crump placed 
it before him, and Mr. Bosler, takîng a tumbler from a 
stand near by where a half-dozen others had been put to 
drain, filled it nearly to the brim, and swallowed the un- 
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diluted liquor in abont f onr consécutive and unintemipted 
gulps. 

"I guess l'il go over to Hellbender and see Luke, IVe 
a leetle business with him as mought as well be settled 
now." 

"You'd better not, Jim, It ain't safe for you over 
thar, and * The Gulcher ' ain't no friend o' your'n neither/' 

"I ain't afeard o' the whole d d keboodlel'' ex- 
claimed Mr. Bosler, who began to feel the inspiratory effect 
of his potations. ^^ And as to Luke Kittle, ef he's got ary 
a thing ag'in me^ we mought as well settle it now onst and 
for ail." 

" I don't know as he's got much," answered Crump, 
^^ but, you see, thar's that matter o' Lai. He thinks you 
ain't treated him squar', and that you went back on your 
promise — ^which you done, Jim, I guess," added Crump, 
with a slight addition of reproach to his vocal expression, 

" What the h — ^'s that to you ! " exclaimed Mr. Bosler, 
raising his excitement to the requirements of the occasion, 
and slapping his open hand down on the counter to give 
additional emphasis to his remark. 

" Well, now, don't be so all-fired cantankerous, Jim, 
'specially with a friend like me," said Crump, conciliating- 
ly. ** In course, it ain't none o' my business, and I only 
said it in a friendly way like." 

Mr. Bosler, not being yet up to the homicidal point, 
accepted the apology, and invited Crump to drink with him 
in token of the amicable state of his feelings. 

" You see, Jim," said Crump, as they stood leaning on 
the counter, taking their liquor by sips this time, *^you're 
too proud-spirited and thin-skinned. * The Gulcher ' ain't 
sich a bad fellow when you knows him well. In course," 
he added, hesitatingly, as if dreading another ebullition 
of temper from his companion, " it ain't none o'my busi- 
ness, and my remark ain't in the least personal ; but ef I 
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had a daaghter, and ' The Oulcher ' wanted her^ blow me 
ef rd stop to think much about it ! " 

^^ Not if she didn't like him, would you ? " said Mr. 
Bosler, inquiringly ; "and he wouldn't corne to terms ? ^' 

" That wouldn't make no différence. Ef she didn't like 
him at first, she'd git to like him, They always does, Why, 
Lord bless you ! when I married Jane Slocam, I gaess she 
hated me like pizen, but she's as lovin' as a sick kitten 
now." 

As Mrs. Grump was generally more than half the time 
in bed, as the resuit of her husband's brutality^ the com- 
parison to a sick kitten was not altogether inappropriate. 

Bosler was eyidently touched, and Crump, seeing the 
impression he had made, continuçd : 

" Think how it is with yoarself, Jim. Now, I guess 
when you was fîrst married, your wife didn't take to you 
much, didshc?'' 

^^ Not 80 very much," answered Mr. Bosler, reflectively 
and apologetically« 

**And every yearshe got lovin'er and loyin'er, didn't 
she ? '' 

" I gaess she did, Bill," answered Mr. Bosler, ealling 
Mr. Grump, under the influence of the pleasant reooUec- 
tions evoked, for the first time by his Ghristian name. 

'* Till now youVe jist as used to each other as a old 
pair o' boots, ain't you ? " continued Grump, a little lack- 
ing in the logic of his comparison, but following up his 
adyantage like the profound strategist that he was. 

** Jist as used, Bill — ^jist aiS twed," replied Mr. Bosler, 
with a sympathetic nod of hm head. 

*^ Well, now," continued Orump, pursuing his argument 
to its legitimate conclusion, •^don'lr you see that that's jist 
the way it would be with Lai and Luke ? Af ore the year'd 
be out they'dbe as swQQt QU each othex as a duck on a June 
bug.'' 
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^^Like as not, Bill, but it ne ver took me that way 
afore." 

" Now, see hère, Jim," ai)proaching Bosler, and talking 
in a lower but even more eamest tone than he had yet 
adopted, " you and I is old pards, and is bound to stick 
together, I guess. Leastwise, l'm bound to stick to yon 
through thick and thin. I don't like to see you a-holdin' 
out ag'in Luke, and bein* talked about for goin' back on 
your Word. No, dang me ef I do ! " he continued, bring- 
ing his fist down on the counter with a force that sent the 
tumblers dancing oyer its polished surface ; ^*'no, I don't P* 
he repeated, as though his mind on the question was made 
up quite beyond the possibility of change ; " and so when 
* The Gulcher/ in the most gentlemanly way, was talkin' 
with me about it t'other day and hopin' as things would 
come right, says I, * Gulch, it ain't nothin' as I wouJdn't 
do to bring things straight 'twixt you and Jim Bosler' ; 
and then, says he, ^ Bill, thar ain't no man as I has sich a 
friendly feelin' for as Jim Bosler, and ef he only hadn't 
gone back on his word, thar ain't nothin' as I wouldn't do 
for him.' " 

*' Yes ; that's darned pretty talk, it is ! " said Bosler, the 
remembrance of certain threats of Mr. Kittle's occurring 
to him; "what did he mean by sayin' that ef he wasn't 
hitched on to Lai afore NewYear's, some one would be 
wantin' a coffin ? " 

" Well, you see, Jim, I heard about that, and so I jist 
up and asked him,- and, blow me, ef he didn't say it was a 
all-fired lie. He did, Jim, as sure as shootin\ But here's 
the p'int," he continued, with increased earnestness : ^^ Luke 
is jist crazy after Lai, and he told me to tell you that ef 
you was willin' and would fi'x things easy for him he'd give 
you ten thousand dollars, and, you know, you only held out 
for five thousand. Ten thousand dollars! cash down in 
your hand, the very minute the parson said the word. He 
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wants to be generous and git your good-will, so he jist 
doubled your figger." 

Af ter making this déclaration of Mr. Kittle's intentions, 
Crump remained a moment in an attitude of expectancy 
for the answer ; but, as it did not corne as soon as he had 
anticipated, he assumed a manner of indifférence, and, go- 
ing over to the door opening on to the street, unlocked it. 
Then he opened the Windows, took down the shutters, and 
let in a little light and fresh air. Meanwhile, Bosler re- 
mained standing by the bar, apparently overcome by the 
charaeter and magnificence of the proposition that had been 
made to him, and as though doubting that he had heard cor- 
rectly. Finally, he seemed to hâve made up his mind : 

" Bill," he said, somewhat hoarsely, " leave them darned 
cheers and things alone and come hère, will you ? " 

" Well, Jim," said Mr. Crump, giving a table a finish- 
ing brush with his shirt-sleeve, "it ain't no business o' 
mine. She ain't my daughter, you know ; but ef she war, 
l'd be all-fired glad to git * The Gulcher * for her husband ; 
'specially ef I was paid ten thousand dollars in good hard 
gold, ail for myself." 

" I ain't got no feelin' ag'in Luke, and I always meant 
to stick by my word. I did feel kinder put out at what I 
heard he was sayin' ; but ef he didn't say it, I ain't goin' to 
keep no grudge. So here's my hand, Bill, and ef he'll make 
it five thousand now, and the rest when the job's donc, she's 
his'n right away." 

"Now, that's what I call squar^ talk !" exclaimed Mr. 
Crump, shaking Bosler's hand while he spoke. " I always 
knowed you was right at the core, Jim. I guess thar won't 
be no trouble about the spondulix ; Luke's pretty flush now. 
He'll be back from Hellbender this momin^ and l'il squar' 
it ail up. You'd better lay low hère till it's ail settled, 
and then you ' kin see Luke and finish things agreeable ail 
round." 
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"Has *The Gulcher' bin oyer in Hellbender eyer sinoe 
the muss with Vaca ? '* 

" No, he's bin goin' and comin'. They took him up and 
bailed him, but as the croner's jury brought in a verdick of 
self -défense, I guess when he cornes over to-day he'll corne 
to stay." 

" Well, I guess FU stay inside tiU things is squar^. Not 
as I cares a darn for Hodges and Botts, nor any o' that lot, 
but I don't want no muss as mought stop things. She'll 
hâve him, Bill. l'U be boss in my own family, by jingo 1 
Ef I don't, you may call me a liar, and when Jim Bosler 
says that he means it.** 

" That's the way a man like you orter talk," said Crump. 
And then, orercome by the nobility of the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Mr. Bosler, he seized that worthy gentleman 
around the waist and gave him a hug that a grizzly bear 
might hâve envied. " Come with me,*^ he continued, lead- 
ing the way into an inner room. " Mack — ^that's my bar- 
tender you know — '11 be hère in a minute, and then l'il come 
back and we'U hâve a quiet little game till ^The Gulcher' 
comes. And he'll be along afore noon, and it's nine now. 
Here's a deck," he continued, taking a dirty pack of cards 
from his pocket, "and you kin play sol'tare till I come." 

The room into which Crump conducted his friend ad- 
joined the *^saloon," but had no communication with the 
exterior except by a window looking ont into the stable- 
yard. This was already shut ; but^ to obtain still greater 
privacy for the occupant, the proprietor closed the blind, 
and then, lighting a lamp, left Mr. Bosler to his own 
thoughts, and such amusement as he could extract from 
the game of solitaire. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

NEGOTIATIOKS. 

Ox leaving Bosler, Crump went back to the ^^saloon,'* 
and waited a short time till '' Mack " the bar-tender made his 
appearance. Then, instead of retuming to his friend, to 
divert him with the promised ^^ quiet littlegame/' he ascend- 
ed to the second story, and stopped bef ore a door near the 
head of the stairs. Hère he remained quietly for a mo- 
ment, and, bending his head, listened for any sound that 
might reach him f rom the interior. Apparently satisfied 
that the apartment was still tenanted, he knoeked loudly. 
A muffled groan, or rather grunt, was the first response, 
and then he heard the rustling of bedclothes and a step on 
the floor. The key was tumed in the lock, the door thrown 
wide open, and Mr. Crump was confronted by a man with 
a horribly distorted face, who, to judge by his appearance, 
had been awakened from a heavy sleep, or rather, who had 
been dîsturbed, without yet having been fuUy awakened. 

The man's countenance was so terribly disfigured by 
scars and contractions, that it would hâve been impos- 
sible for the most skillful physiognomist to détermine 
whether he was pleased or offended at the intrusion. He 
glared at his landlord for a moment, with an expression 
that might readily hâve been interpreted to be the resuit of 
a désire to make mince-meat of Mr. Crump, but that was 
probably intended as a démonstration of good-will, for he 
invited him înto the room, and closed the door. 
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" Well, Bill, what is it ? " he said, proceeding very 
leisurely to habilitate himself in the rest of his clothes. 

*^ The best luck in the world," answered Crump ; "Jim 
Bosler's down-stairs, and — " 

" Oh, he is ! " interrupted Mr. Kittle, for it was that 
gentleman to whom the perfidious Crump was talking ; 
" then I guess l'U haye to go for him at once, and settle 
our little affair before he gets ont of the way." 

" No, you won't, for Fve settled it. I had a good 
chance when we was by ourselves, and so I told him what 
you said, and he's entirely agreeable. Never saw a fish 
bite like him. Took the bait, hook and ail ! ** 

"You don't mean to say he's agreed, do you?"ex- 
claimed Mr. Kittle, with a look that was, doubtless, intend- 
ed for one of great delight, but which, instead of obeying 
the emotional impulse, deviated into a track peculiarly its 
own. 

" Yes, I do — ^that's jist what I do mean." 

" Then he can't hâve heard anything." 

"Not a darned thing. He only knows as Vaca's done 
for, and that he heaxd from me.'* 

" Nothing about the money ? " 

"Not a Word. Ef he had, do you think he'd V corne 
round so quick ? N"ot much ! Jim ain't no fool, I tell 
you." 

" No, he ain*t a fool, but he's the biggest scoundrel I 
know, and he might hâve agreed, so as to get the money." 

"Fm jist sure he don't know nothin' about it. Ail 
he asks is for you to pay him five thousand down, and 
the rest when you've got the gai. That seems fair, 
don't it ? " 

" I suppose it's fair enough, if he don't mean to play 
a cursed trick on me. But we'll hâve to hurry up like 
blazes, for, of course, he'll find ont before many days, and 
then the jig's up. l'U give him the cash to-day, if he 
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w&nts \iy and the thing will haye to corne off this week. 
If he f ools me this time, l'il kill him like a dog I " 

"I gness he's goin' to be squar* this time/' 

" I don't trust him any farther than I can see him. 
l'U giye him the money, but l'il hâve him watched night 
and day till the girPs mine. And as soon as he shows the 
least sign of shuflQing, he'U get his papers for kingdom- 
come ! " 

"It's lucky for you you found out about the money 
the gaVs to git." 

*^ Yes, and I wouldn't neither if it hadn't been that the 
lawyer I got to help me out of the scrape was the same one 
that drew up Vaca^s wilL He told me, and l'm to give 
him fiye thousand dollars when the thing's settled ; that^ 
with the thousand you^re to get, and the ten thousand to 
Bosler, will be a pretty good slice out of the girPs hun- 
dred thousand." 

^^You kin stand it, Luke. You'U haye eighty-four 
thousand left, besides a good pile of your own. You ought 
to run for delegate to Congress at the next lection. You'd 
go in sure.'^ 

^* Well, perhaps I will, but l'd like just to go to the 
Territorial Council this session ; and there I guess you can 
help me, BiU." 

^^Help you 1 Well, I kin, Gulch, and l'U do it, too. I 
guess I kin bring in about a hundred yotes, and thar ain't 
no cuss as would dar' to run ag'in you." 

*^I don't know about that. I heard at Hellbender that 
they were trying to get up an opposition. They'd do any- 
thing up there to beat me, but I guess I can knock 'em. 
New about this girl. l'm going to make Bosler sign a re- 
ceipt for the money, and giye me his promise in writing 
that the girl shall marry me. Then, ail I ask is a fair show 
with her, and no underhand work from Bosler, and PU fix 
the thing by Saturday week at f arthcst. It's got to be donc 
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by that time, for the court meets on the Monday foUowing, 
and the will will corne up to be proyed. After that, of 
course, there'U be no secret about it. But I was told, by 
good authority, too,'^ continued ^The Gulcher,^ winking 
one eye as well as the scarred eyelids permitted, "that 
Doc Willis, the trustée, didn't intend to say a word about 
it till the whole thing was fixed.'* 

" Well, you've got ten full days to work in, and you 
ought to do it in that time." 

"And I will, too 1 Now suppose you go down and keep 
Bosler quiet till I corne." 

"He thinks you're in Hellbender, Luke, and that you 
won'fc git back afore twelve o^clock ; so you needn't hurry 
yourself." 

" AU right," said " ïhe Gulcher," taking out his élégant 
gold hunting-case watch and looking at the time. " l'ye got 
nearly two hours yet, and I guess l'il go and see how the 
mine's getting on. I haven't been there for a week, except 
just to look in occasionally.'' So saying, and having corn- 
pleted his toilet, "The Gulcher'* took his departure, leav- 
ing Crump to console Mr. Bosler with a " quiet little game," 
till the hour of noon arriving, he should, in accordance with 
existing arrangements, show himself as having just retumed 
from Hellbender. 

He was a sharp, shrewd man ; ambitions and unscrupu- 
lous, and, like most ambitions and unscrupulous men, suc- 
cessful — successful,that is, from his point of yiew. He had 
received a tolerably good common-school éducation, and 
upon several occasions of popular excitement had made his 
mark as an impassioned orator. He had accumulated a con- 
sidérable amount of wealth ; partly by honest work, but 
mostly by gambling and sharp practices in business transac- 
tions. He had neyer actually stolen according to the légal 
définition of thef t, and he had neyer, though seyeral times 
using hisknife or pistol in affrays, killed any one till he had, 
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as we haye seen, f elt himself compelled to put an end to Don 
Manuel Yaca's eareer. Althongh the légal technicalities^ so 
far as they related to the actual killing of Vaca^ were in his 
favor, there was no doubt as to his having proyoked the 
qnarrel, and conseqnently there was among the better class 
of citizens, both at Hellbender and The Canon, a good 
deal of feeling against him, and indignation at the facility 
with which he had escaped ail punishment. And, though 
there had been no open threats of violence, there was a 
gênerai impression that the vigilance committee would 
take his case into considération. Thongh not afraid, espe- 
cially at The Canon, where the majority of the inhabit- 
ants were friendly to him, Mr. Kittle thought it prudent 
to keep a keen lookout for any possible attack that might 
be made upon him. The dead Mexican had several friends 
in the place, who, though probably not désirons of keeping 
up any personal feeling, yet might be induced to make a 
sudden attack if the murderer came unexpectedly in their 
way. 

As he went down the long, straggling street, therefore, 
Mr. Kittle kept his eyes in use, looking far ahead, and turn- 
ing them from side to side as he passed the corners or came 
opposite to a drinking-saloon. He reached the mine, how- 
ever, without meeting with any interférence, and, having 
transacted a little business with the superintendent, and 
made provision for a day's longer absence, he started on 
his way back to Crump's. As he walked cautiously through 
the muddy streets, he busied so much of his mind as he 
could divert from the considération of his personal safety, 
with the affair he was about to transact with Mr. Bosler. 
Matters seemed to be getting on in a much better way than 
he could hâve anticipated, and to the satisfaction of both 
the high contracting parties. As to the possible light in 
which Lai might view the arrangements that were being 
made for her future lif e, he did not deem it necessary to 
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concern himself . If he could insnre the support or even 
the neutrality of her father^ he had no fears in regard to 
the ultimate resuit. Lai might object and be défiant, and 
even vindictively violent for a while, but he had faith in 
his powers of persuasion, and still greater confidence in 
certain compulsory measures he might be called on to 
adopt. However, he was of the opinion, from a long ac- 
quaintance with the mysteries of the female mind, that 
women did not long maîntain a spirit of résistance when 
met by such indomitable firmness as he knew he possessed ; 
and that the duration of their opposition was in inverse 
ratio to the positiveness with which they asserted their in- 
tention of never yielding. 

As regarded Mr. Bosler, he determined to tie him up 
by such written pledges that, if he violated them, he would 
bave ample ground for encompassing his destruction. He 
recognized the fact, however, that the strongest hold he 
would hâve on that gentleman would be the five thousand 
dollars he was to pay him on the conclusion of the marriage 
ceremony. And that reminded him that the first install- 
ment of the ten thousand was to be paid that day ; so he 
stopped at his own " saloon," and opening the burglar-proof 
safe that stood in a corner of the apartment— deserted as it 
was in the daytime by ail but the attendants — ^he took out 
five bags, each holding a thousand dollars in gold. Thèse 
he put into a small leatber traveling-bag, and resumed his 
way to Crump's, not without some grumbling at the twenty- 
five pounds or so of dead>weight that he was obliged to 
carry. 

Arriving at his friend's establishment, he rcpaired at 
once to his own room, sending word to Crump that he had 
arrived. This individual and Mr. Bosler were carrying on 
the "quiet little game" that had been promised, with the 
resuit of the loss to the latter of the entire proceeds of the 
sale of the butte to Tyscovus, with the addition of ail the 
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other spàre cash that Mr. Bosler had in his possession. 
Although, consequently, in no pleasant frame of mind, he 
was, nevertheless, so situated that a replenishing of his ex- 
hausted finances was an event mnch to be desired, and the 
advent of " The Gulcher" excited a corresponding amount 
of joy in his paternal breast. When, therefore, Crump re- 
turned with an intimation that Mr. Kittle was in his room^ 
and would be delighted to see his prospective father-in-law, 
he sprang up with a degree of agility that few other ex- 
citations would hâve developed. 

The meeting between the two gentlemen was affective. 
They had not seen each other for several months, and, when 
they had last come together, high words and even threats 
had passed between them. Nothing now, however, could 
hâve exceeded the kindly manner in which ' The Gulcher ' 
held ont his hand, and distorted his face into what he in- 
tended as a smile. Mr. Bosler met thèse affectionate mani- 
festations half-way, his one eye twinkled, and too much 
overcome— either by the întensity of his émotions, or the 
strength of the whisky he had been drinking ail the mom- 
ing, or, more probably, by a combination of both f actors — 
to speak,. he could only grasp Mr. Kittle's outstretched 
hand,'and mumble over it some inarticulate expressions of 
good-will. 

"X always knowed as you was prime, Luke," he said, 
when he had sufficiently recovered his composure to be en- 
abled to speak intelligîbly ; " and though thar's bin misnn- 
derstandin's atween us, we hâve bin sot on ag^in each other 
by some damed skunks as didn't want to see us friends. 
Thar^s Vaca now, he was about the worst on 'em, and it's a 
good riddance youVe made o' him. But I never believed 
the half they said about you, Luke. Ef I did, you may 
call me a liar." 

'*It*s ail rîght now, Jim, anyway," answered Mr. 
Kittle ; *'weVe had our little ups and downs like the rest 
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of ^em, but it's ail right now, I gaess^ and weTl be good 
friends hereafter." 

" That we will, Luke 1 I was sayin' to Lai a few dajs 
ago that I guessed she'd better make np her mind to take 
you. You see, you're a risin* man^ and you'U rise, and 
rise, till you git higher nor a kite. I says to Lai, ' Here's the 
man, now, as kin make a lady out o' you, and there ain't 
another man in the Territory kin do it better/* 

" And what did she say to ail that ? '* 

" WeU, she didn't say much,'* said Mr. Bosler, to whom 
the question came too unexpectedly for him to frame a 
suitable lie in answer ; ^^ she don't talk much, but I knows 
her well,*' he added, having in the mean time reeoyered his 
usual mendacity ; ^^and I kin see as she's got a sneakin' 
fancy for you, Luke, jist as the rest on us has. Thèse 
gais is mighty onsartin and deeeiyin'. You think you've 
got 'em, and you finds you ain't ; and you thinks you ain't 
got 'em, and you finds you has." 

" Bill tells me that he informed you of what I was 
ready to do. I like Lai very much, and I would be glad 
to make her Mrs. Kittle as soon as possible, and I want to 
be friends with you, too. It'll ail be in the family." 

" He did, Luke. Half down, and the rest when the 
thing's done ; that's what he said, and that's agreeable to 
me.' 

"N"o, that was not exaetly my proposition. I said I 
would pay you ten thousand dollars when the job was 
done. Still, I don't care to stand off on a trifling matter 
like that," added Mr. Kittle, magnanimously — ** espeeially 
with the man who's going to be my father-in-law ; and if 
it suits you better, l'il pay you five thousand in advanee." 

" It would, Luke — it would ! You see l'm all-fired 
short jist now, and thar'll be lots o' things to git for Lai so 
as to make her fit to be your wife. You see l'm a damed 
proud kind of a man, and I wouldn't like to see no gai o' 
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mine goin* to a man like you without being well pervided. 
I s^pose it ain't the right sort of a feelin', but l've got it 
sure. Oh, yes ; pride, I guess, is my worst fault, Luke." 

'* That's ail right. Now you wait a minute till I write 
out a paper for you to sign, and then l'U hand you over 
the money.'* 

^* Paper ! Oh, I wouldn't like to sign no paper. Atween 
gentlemen like us, what's the use of dockyments ? My 
word's jist as good as my bond, I guess.'* 

" Well, there are seyeral reasons. First, your memory 
ain't any of the best ; second, I wouldn't give five thousand 
dollars to any man, without papers passing ; third, you 
might die ; and, f ourth, l'U see you wriggling on the deviPs 
pitchfork before l'U go on with the matter, unless you 
sign a paper l'm going to draw up I H you don't, the 
thing's off, and l'U get the girl in my own way, whether 
you like it or not ! " 

At any other time, and under any other circumstances, 
bold words Uke thèse would haye insured an energetic re- 
sponse of some kind from Mr. Bosler. But the bait that 
had been held out to him was so large, that it had not only 
entirely destroyed ail his powers of résistance to Mr. Kit- 
tle's intentions toward his daughter, but had conyerted him 
from opposition to thorough acquiescence. He was deter- 
mined to hâve the ten thousand dollars, and therefore he 
made no further objection to " The Gulcher's " plan of 
proceeding. This candidate for the honor of being Mr. 
Bosler's son-in-law at once, therefore, took the matter into 
his own hands, and was soon engaged in the composition of 
an instrument that he intended should set forth ail the 
facts and be sufficiently binding on Mr. Bosler's conscience. 
Not being yery expert at literary work, the writing of this 
paper took him oyer half an hour. It was not long, but it 
was sufficiently comprehensiye and emphatic to f ulfiU aU 
the requirements of the occasion as they understood them. 
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thongh doubtless a légal laminary less astnte than a Pliîlft« 
delphia lawyer could hâve picked many flaws in it. It was 
as foUows : 

^'BiLL Dooo's CaSom, Colorado, 
'' JSeptember IS, 1873. 

" I, James Bosler, of Costilla County, in the Territory 
of Colorado, being of sound mind and memory, do hereby, 
in considération of the sum of ten thousand dollars, five 
thousand of which I haye received, agrée as follows : 

^^ 1. My daughter, Lalla Bosler, shall be married to Luke 
Kittle, of the county and Territory aforesaid, on or before 
three o'clock, on Saturday, the 23d day ôf September, 1873, 
at Bighorn Spring, in said county and Territory. 

" 2. I agrée, in good faith, to do ail in my power to 
make said marriage agreeable to my said daughter. 

" 3. In case of any failure in either of the provisions set 
forth in No. 1 and No. 2 of this paper, I hereby agrée to 
retum the said sum of five thousand dollars to the said 
Luke Kittle, at the time and place aforesaid. 

"4. In case aU the provisions are fulfiUed, I agrée fur- 
ther to receive the additional sum of five thousand dollars 
in fuU for ail claims against the said Luke Kittle, his hoirs 
or assigns." 

Mr. Kittle read this document in a loud tone, and then 
Jim Bosler, after receiving a paper from " The Gulcher," 
in which that gentleman expressed his obligation to pay 
the f urther sum of five thousand dollars when the marriage 
was performed, afiBixed his signature. Mr. Grump signed 
as witness to both instruments. The money was counted 
out to Mr. Bosler, the traveling-bag given him to carry it 
in, and the transaction was complète. Then " The Gulcher " 
generously ordered whisky and tobacco, and the trio sat en- 
gaged in conviviality only, till the supplies were exhausted. 
It was then nearly three o'clock. Mr. Bosler was still suffi- 
ciently sober to know that the sum in his possession was 
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too large to be kept about his person either with safety or 
conyenience ; so, taking his satchel in his hand, he went 
across the street to the bank and made a deposit of ail but a 
small amount which he reserved for his immédiate necessi- 
ties. He then returned to Crump's, ate a little dinner, and, 
though somewhat solaced by a sensé of the importance of 
the aJŒair he had just completed, thought it best, as he in- 
tended to start early in the morning for Bighom Spring, 
to go to bed, and to sleep, if not the " sleep of the right- 
eous," as soundly as his particular degree of righteousness 
might warrant. 
11 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A MOVEMEKT IN POLITICS. 

There was great rejoicing at Chetolah when the résulta 
of Theodora's experiments ia évolution became known to 
the household. As soon as lier father had retumed from 
the butte, whither he had driven Tyscovus, she ealled him 
into her laboratory, in order that they might together 
yerify the diseovery that had been made. The snakes 
were now reposing quietly on the floor of the case in whieh 
they were confîned. Although the black snake is not poî- 
sonous, large ones like those in question hâve a great deal 
of constricting power, and would, if seized, make it decid- 
edly uncomf ortable for the arm of the attacking individual. 
It is known that, in one instance, a snake of this species, 
not longer than Theodora's, when seized just behind the 
head by a professer of natural history who had captured it, 
wound its strong body around the unfortunate man's neck 
and strangled him to death. 

But the doctor and his daughter were not only more 
wisely cautions than the rash professer, but they were 
more scientific. Opening a little door in the top of the 
case, the doctor took a large sponge, and, saturating it with 
a mixture of ether and chlorof orm, he dropped it into the 
apartment close to the animais' heads. They made a few 
sluggish and ineffectuai efforts to avoid inhaling the stupe- 
fying vapor, but soon relapsed into a state of insensibility. 
Then the doctor took first one and then the other ont of 
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the cage^ and laying them on a long table^ placed the anass-' 
thetic sponge close to their heads, so that they might con- 
tinue to inhale a soporific atmosphère. He then proceeded 
leisurely to examine into the question of legs or no legs, 
assisted by Theodora, whose interest in the matter was 
equal to his own, though perhaps not so prominently ex- 
hibited. 

Tuming the limp and insensible reptiles on their backs, 
the two investigators pursued their examination in the 
most minute and thorough way, though, in truth, the ex- 
istence of a pair of ventral limbs, exactly situated as Tysco- 
vus had discovered them, was so obvions as to be readily 
seen by the most superficial observer. There they were — 
leg, foot, and claws — the whole extremity being already 
nearly an inch long. The enthusiasm of the doctor was 
boundless. He embraced and kissed his daughter, and 
walked about the room in a fever of delight. " You hâve 
not only, my dear," he said, " demonstrated the truth of 
the évolution hypothesis, but you hâve created a new genus 
of reptiles, perhaps even a new order. If this had been 
done in France, you would hâve been decorated and elected 
a member of the Academy, and even, most likely, hâve had 
a statue erected to your honor in some public place in the 
city of Paris. Hère, however, no one outside of this house 
will care a sou marqué whether thèse snakes hâve legs or 
not." 

Theodora laughed. *'N"ot even Mr. Tyscovus, papa ?" 
she inquired, demurely. 

"Well, I didn't think of him," said the doctor. "I 
suppose he would take an interest in such matters." 

"I am sure," continued Theodora, earnestly, " that he 
takes an interest in everything that directly or indirectly 
concems the human race. He is very intelligent, very 
libéral in his views^ very anxious to do spmething for hu- 
manity." 
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" You are enthusiastic over him, Dorie," said the doc- 
tor, laughing, and preparing to replace the snakes in their 
cafie. "Perhaps he may, ère long, hâve an opportunity of 
serring mankind in a waj of whieh at présent he has no 
suspicion." 

Theodora looked inquiringly at her father, but said 
nothing. 

"This moming," continued the doctor, *'I met Hig- 
gins, and he is determined on nominating Mr. Tyscovus 
for the Territorial Council. There is a vacancy in this dis- 
trict, and Luke Kittle, one of the biggest blackguards I 
ever knew, has been urged by many persons as base as him- 
self for the seat. He will poil a large Tote, and probably 
be elected, unless some one can rouse the people into a 
f uror against him and the lawless classes of the commu- 
nity. Higgins déclares Tyscorus is the man, and perhaps 
he is. If the law permitted, I would urge you, Dorie, as 
the proper one for the position, but, unfortuately, it is ont 
of the question.'' 

Theodora smiled. "Oh, yes," she said, "that, of 
course, is impossible. But how about Mr. Tyscovus ? 
Would he be allowed to serve, and would he consent to 
serve ? '* 

" AU he would hâve to do would be to déclare his inten- 
tion to become a citizen of the United States, and that he 
could do to-morrow. As to whether or not he would accept 
a nomination, I do not know. I promised to see him on 
the subject in a few days, but I am not certain that I can 
fulfîU my engagement. He is so anxious to get to work, 
and so infatuated on the subject of solitude, that I dislike 
to disturb him. Besides, I fear he would not give his con- 
sent." 

" I think if you could make it apparent to him that he 
could do much good by giving his influence and vote in 
favor of good laws and their enforcement, that he would be 
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willing to make any sacrifice reqnîred of hîm. He is very 
conscientions and very honest" 

*^Well/^ rejoined the doctor, laughing again, "you 
seem to know him^ Dorie. I think I shall haye to delegate 
my duties aa ambassador to you. Will you see him ? " 

" Oh, no, papa ! It would scarcely be proper for me to 
call on Mr. Tyscovus." 

"A woman of your intellect, my dear, can do anything 
not positively immoral. Conventionalities are only for 
people of weak minds, who, not knowing how to regulate 
their own conduct for themselves, are dépendent for guid- 
ance on the opinions of others. However," continued the 
doctor, yielding as usual to Theodora, " perhaps it might 
be better for me to beard the lion in his den. So, if the 
people really want him as their councilor, l'il go down to 
the butte some day this week and talk the matter over 
with him. l've got to go by there to The Cafion in a few 
days to make some inquiries into the condition of Yaca's 
affairs/' 

^^That will be much better, papa," said Theodora. **I 
think," she added, " that I might venture to send him a 
message by you. But about Sefior Vaca's estate. Will it 
be as much as you thought last night ? " 

" Yes, I think so — perhaps more, ne bas two ranches 
of seyeral thousand acres each, and about thirty thousand 
sheep. Besides, he owns a good many sharea in the ^ Good 
Luck * sil ver-mine, one of the best in the Terri tory." 

*^I suppose you will not tell Miss Bosler of her good 
fortune till ail is settled." 

** No ; but even if I wished to do so I could not, for I 
hâve no idea where she is. No one knows, probably, 
except Tyscovus, and he will not tell, for f ear I should head 
the vigilance committee in their movement against her 
father." 

** And should you, papa ? " 
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" Certainly I should, and with the greatest pleasnre. I 
am sure I should be doing the country a good service by 
aiding in the stringing up of Mr. Jim Bosler — the greatest 
scoundrel I hâve ever known." 

"But, papa," said Theodora, laying her hand on his 
arm, "don't you think it would be inconsistent with your 
duty as the guardian of the daughter to assist in the killing 
of her f ather ? " 

" Guardian of the daughter ! " he exclaimed, with some 
hésitation and confusion of manner. "Well, I never 
thought of that. Perhaps it would be a little out of the 
way for me to take an active part in the opération. You 
are right, Dorie, as usual — always right ! but — " 

"But, papa," persisted Theodora, "would it not be 
still more in accordance with your known character and 
your obligations to this poor girl, whom I hâve often heard 
you speak of as having many good qualities, to do what 
you could to prevent the lynching of her father, and to help 
him to leave the country, as I hear he intends to do ?" 

"To tell the truth, Dorie, it never struck me in that 
way before. But I dare say you are right. Yes," he added, 
after a moment's reflection, " I am sure you are right. l'il 
help to get him and Mrs. Bosler away, and then I shall 
hâve a clear conscience în my treatment of Lai. It would, 
I confess, be unpleasant to hâve her at some time or other 
reproach me with having aided and abetted in the hanging 
of her father. Good God ! what a narrow escape Pve had 
from remorse that would hâve clung to me ail my life ! 
And ail through you, Dorie, my dear. If it wasn't for 
you, I don't believe your old father could keep himself in 
a state of sanity or respectability." 

"You are everything that is good," said Theodora, put- 
ting her arms around his neck and kissing him; "and, sec 1 
the snakes are quite revived. I think we can leave them 
now and take our tea, which is doubtless ready for us. 
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So saying, she took her father's arm, and the two walked 
back into the inhabited part of the house. 

Several days elapsed, during which fchere were repeated 
visita to Chetolah by Mr. Higgins and other local politicians 
who desired to exchange views with the doctor on the subject 
of the Council nomination. There appeared to be an entire 
unanimity relative to the desirability of selecting Tyscovns 
as the man to beat Luke Kittle. In the first place, he was 
especially eligible, for the reason that no one could, with 
tmth, bring any charges against him of such a character as 
to un fit him to represent the freemen of the district of 
which Costilla Connty formed an important part ; second, 
his Personal associations had been so limited that he had 
formed no enmities, unless, indeed, Mr. Abe Wilkins should 
consider himself aggrieved, and should enter the caucus as 
the friend of " The Gulcher '' ; and, third, every one ad- 
mitted that his educational qualifications were of a charac- 
ter not often met with in a Territorial legislator. 

But a caucus of the opponents of Mr. Kittle was to be 
held, and, as it happened, the night selected was that of 
the day on which Lai had made her visit to Tyscovus for 
the purpose of taking back the book she had stolen. She 
had returned to Bighom Spring ; Mr. Bosler was in bed at 
Crump's ; and Tyscovus was making strenuous endeavors to 
concentrate his attention on his book, but was only suc- 
ceeding in arriving at the conclusions that Lai loved him, 
and that he must see her again. 

The caucus was to be held in the lecture-room of the 
Lyceum, and at half-past six o'clock the two or three hun- 
dred individuals who had been notified to attend began to 
assemble. There were, also, a dozen or more représenta- 
tives from the other counties composing the Council dis- 
trict. It was arranged that at seven o'clock the meeting 
should be called to order by Colonel Edward T. Brattle, a 
promînent coal-dealer of Hellbender, late a cavalry-officer 
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under Stonewall Jackson, and whom the reader will recol- 
lect as the leader of the vigilance committee, when they 
made their visit to the butte in search of Mr. Bosler. Colo- 
nel Brattle was to make a few remarks explanatory of the 
object of the assembling of so many of the first citizens of 
ïïellbender, and was to nominate Doctor Willis as président 
of the meeting. 

At the hour designated for the beginning of the pro- 
ceedings, the hall was well filled, and, amid much stamping 
of feet and clapping of hands, Colonel Brattle arose and 
called the meeting to order. 

^^Fellow-citizens of the Fourth Council Deestrick," he 
cried, in a loud voice, "we've corne hère to-night to 
nominate a gentleman to represent us in the Territorial 
Législature. We're law-abidin^ citizeus, and we mean to 
put a stop to the things ag'in law as is goin^ on right 
under our verynoses," (Applause, and cries of "That's 
so ! " from ail parts of the hall.) " Sich bein* the case/' 
continued the orator, warming to his .work under the en- 
couragement of the assemblage, "I want to know what 
you're goin* to do about it ? Air you a-goin' to 'low 
murderers and scoundrels to drag the fair name of the 
Fourth Council Deestrick in the mud ? " (*^ No I no ! *' 
from hundreds of voices. ) " Not ef you knows it, you ain't. 
You keers for liberty ; you keers for law ; you keers for 
decency as they war handed down to you by the immortal 
fathers of the republic, and which is now jist as neoessary, 
perhaps more so, as they war then. And you're a-goin' to 
git 'em ! " (applause, and cries of " We air I we air ! ") ; and 
you're a-goin', probably, to send a man to the Council of 
this Territory as knows what freedom is ; for he's suffered 
in the cause of his country ; he knows what law is, for he's 
bin whar they ain't got none but what one man makes, and 
it's darned bad law at that ; and he knows what decency is, 
for he ain't a horse-thief or a murderer ; and ho knows how 
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to défend himself when his rights is invaded. I seen him, 
too, under very tryin' cireumstances, and ail I kin say is, 
that he behared like a man and a gentleman* Fellow-citi- 
zens ! Iwon't name him." (Applause, and cries of "We 
know him 1 ") " Others will do that ; but 1 nominate Doe- 
tor Bobert Willis, the man as has done more for Hellbender 
than any other man^ a man as you ail knows and respeks, 
as président of this *ere meetin'. Ail in favor of that 
nomination will say * Aye '." (A perfect storm of "ayes " 
foUowed.) " Contrary opinion, * No ! ' " 

There was silence for a moment, and then a solitary 
*^ No I " was heard from a corner of the hall. " Put him 
ont ! put him ont I " came from ail quarters. In vain the 
doctor arose and begged for toleration. His voice was 
drowned in the tumult of cries. A dozen men started to- 
ward the objecter, who turned ont to be an English gar- 
dener whom the doctor had discharged from his service for 
insolence. He was seized neck and heels, and, in spite of 
the appeals of the doctor, was hustled, not very gently, out 
of the room. " We ain't goin^ to let no danged furriners 
interfère with the liberty of speech in this free country," 
said a burly miner, the overseer of a gang of men who 
worked in one of the doctor's mines, as he returned to 
his seat. "They'd ride rough-shod over you ef you'd 
let 'em." 

Order being restored, the doctor took his seat as prési- 
dent, and then made a few remarks explanatory of the ob- 
jects in view, and describing the lawless state of the country 
under the présent administration of justice. " We must 
tum them ail out as we get the chance," he said, amid the 
cheers of the audience, *^ and we hâve now an opportunity 
to begin the good work by sending to the Législative Coun- 
cil my friend, and the friend of ail good citizens, John 
Tyscovus. I won't say anything now in his praise — you 
hâve heard about him from the gentleman who has just 
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spoken. But if you nominate him, and he accepte, my 
Word for it, you will hear from him in tones of no uncer- 
tain Sound." • 

There were spëeches by others, and then, amid loud 
cries of " Higgins ! Higgins ! " that gentleman arose. '^ Fel- 
low-oitizens ! '' lie said, standing on a chair and waving 
both arms as though to clasp the whole meeting in a loving 
embrace, "l'm not goin' to give you a speech; Fm only 
goin' to say a few words as will strike into your soûls, and 
rouse the sleeping lion that now reposes in f ancied security. 
Eome lost her liberty by trustin^ to tyrants, and we'U lose 
ours if we goes around waggin' our tails and lookin^ pleased 
when the danger's ail about us. Fellow-citizens ! I know 
Captain Tyscovus.'* (He had finally succeeded, after many 
lessons from the doctor, in getting the name.) " l've seen 
him, a rich and powerful man, leavin' his own country to 
taste the blessin's of freedom in this enlightened land. 
He's had the irons of the tyrant on his limbs because of his 
loYe for his country. Fellow-citizens I the man as would 
suffer for the country whar he was born wouldn't be likely 
to squeal if danger corne to his adopted country — this great 
and glorious Union!" (Immense applause.) *^No! fel- 
low-citizens ! you see him a-takin' his part like the rest on 
us, jist as he stood by his own home when a ruffian tried to 
burgle him. Therefore, fellow-citizens, I nominate Cap- 
tain John Tyscovus, of Costilla County, for councilor from 
the Fourth Oouncil Deestrick." 

The nomination was seconded ; and then, after making 
a few remarks, in which he spoke of the qualifications of 
Tyscovus for the vacant seat in the Territorial Council, the 
doctor put the question, and, with a unanimous storm of 
^^ayes!" the nomination was made. A committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Higgins, Brattle, and the chairman, was 
appointed to inf orm the nominee of the désire of his fellow- 
citizens that he should represent them in the Législature ; 
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and then, with " three cheers and a tiger " for " Tyscovus 
and reform ! " the meeting adjourned. 

It was arranged that on the following evening the com- 
mittee should visit the butte, and formally announce to 
Tyscovus the action of the caucus ; and then the doctor 
retumed home to inform Theodora of what had been 
donc. Over the big open fire of the drawing-room at 
Chetolah they discussed the probabilities of Tyscovus ac- 
cepting the nomination ; and then, after the doctor — ^in 
spite of the sanitary knowledge that told him it was 
wrong — had taken his usual cup of tea before retiring, the 
two repaired to their respective bedrooms ; the doctor to 
sleep as soon as his dose of strong tea would permit, and 
Theodora to sit for an hour before the cheerful fire in her 
room, thinking of those things that most interested her. 
This to her was the most cherished hour of ail the twenty- 
four ; the one in which, safe froni interruption, she could 
either consider the events of the day passed, or those likely 
to occur in future ; or, with some loved volume in her hand, 
find food for reflection in the ideas suggested by the au- 
thor. To-night, the incidents that the last two days had 
brought forth were sufficiently exciting to engage her at- 
tention. She was not prone to overestimate the value of 
her scientifîc acquirements, or to attach too great an 
importance to any contributions she could make to the 
knowledge of the world. She never conversed on such 
matters, unless with persons whose interest in them was 
equal to her own. She was never, therefore, in danger of 
being taken for one of those priggish women who, having 
a smattering of information on subjects not generally famil- 
iarto what is called "society," air their slight learning on 
ail occasions. She knew that such women are much more 
offensive than men of similar characteristics. 

Now, the important results that had been obtained in 
the matter of investigating the truth or falsity of the doc- 
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trine of eyolution upon which she had entered, engaged a 
large share of her thoughts, as she sat in front of the bright 
wood-fire, her little feet, delicately incased in her bedroom 
slippers, resting on the polished brass fender, her reddish- 
aubum hair falling in warm waves over her neck and 
shoulders, and her attitude in the luxuriously cushioned 
chair suggestive of the most perfect bodily ease. Her train- 
ing had been such as to encourage the cultivation of her 
fchinking faculties, and she had, therefore, no diflSculty in 
inducing the condition of mental concentration without 
which deep thought, except as suggested by perceptional 
excitations, is impossible. If, as has been asserted, women 
are incapable of abstract thought, she was an exception to 
the rule. 

And yet, with intellectual powers of a high order, there 
was no lack of sentiment in Theodora Willis, and no de- 
ficiency in her power of emotional expression. There was 
nothing "hard" about her. She was impressionable, with- 
out being weak, and, even when she was firm in the tenacity 
with which she held opinions or pursued a course that 
others thought inadmissible, she persevered with a sweet- 
ness of manner that was of itself usually sufficient to dis- 
arm ail opposition. She had no désire for notoriety, and 
yet it was very necessary that the scientific world should 
become acquainted with the important results she had been 
able to obtain. In that way only could further investiga- 
tions in the same direction be initiated. Besides, she felt 
herself incapable of dealing with the great fact in such a 
manner as to make it useful in still further advancing the 
boundaries of science. Then, she was not unmindful of 
the fact that the mère circumstance of her being a woman 
would in the estimation of some scientific men — for nar- 
rowness of mind is not absolutely incompatible with the 
possession of great knowledge — ^be sufficient to cast a doubt 
on the authenticity of her discovery. An idea was prev- 
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aient, she thought, that her sex was, as a rule, inexact ; 
that women did not appreciate the importance of being 
thorough and précise ; and that withoufc being governed by 
the motive of intending to deceiTC, they nevertheless did, 
by the looseness of their statements, of ten lead to the for- 
mation of erroneous inferences. She had taken the pains 
to look into the matter of thèse charges, and, while she 
found much ground for their correctness, she was quite 
certain that the fact was altogether due to the character of 
the éducation given to the majority of women from the 
time they are born till they reach the grave. 

Though living a great part of every year in the wilds of 
Colorado, Theodora and her father spent every summer in 
the East, where they always had access to what is known as 
the " best society." She had not failed to recognize the fact 
that it was constituted of éléments that gave neither per- 
manency nor dignity to the organization. She had met 
people at balls and dinners one season, who were invisible 
the next, and, on inquiring the reason had been told that 
the head of the family had lost his wealth in business-vent- 
ures, and that the wife and daughters were no longer con- 
sidered désirable acquaintances. New people had come in, 
many of whom, af ter holding their places for a season or 
two, would disappear, and be heard of no more. She had 
driven in the Central Park of New York, and af ter a month 
or two had got to know, by sight at least, many of the 
élégant équipages and their occupants, that filled the roads 
eveiy afternoon. The next year there was a new set, still 
more magnificent than the former, and the latter had gone 
the way of ail unfortunate speculators in stocks, pork, or 
breadstuffs ; possibly to reappear, in after-years, but prob- 
ably never more to haunt the places they loved so well. 
AU this had disgusted her, and she had always tumed with 
avidity to her studios, grieved at the reflection that, as mat- 
ters were now constituted, there was little hope for the 
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élévation of her sex in the intellectual scale. The improve- 
ment, she saw, would not corne till men frowned on the 
f rivolities and ignorances of women, and sought their wives 
among those who had thought it a matter of importance to 
cnltivate their intellects. 

With the quick perception that was such a striking 
feature in her character, Theodora had at once recognized 
the superiority of Tyscovus to the majority of men of his 
station in life. She had seen his readiness to be enlight- 
ened, and the little hold that his opinions had upon him 
when f acts no longer warranted their being held. She dis- 
covered at once that, though he had strong convictions on 
every subject upon which the conversation touched, he was 
ready to modify or renounce them so soon as it was shown 
that the logic of circumstances was against them. There 
was no trace in him of that intellectual obstinacy which men 
of weak minds are so prone to exhibit ; no disposition to 
argue for the sake of arguing ; no ungenerous concealment 
of the fact that his views had changed. On the contrary, 
to admit that he had been in error appeared to be a passion 
with him ; magnanimity had cropped out in every discus- 
sion she had had with him ; he appeared to be absolutely 
free from ineradicable préjudices, and to keep his'mind 
open to receive new truths as fast as they were presented. 

Ail this was very pleasant to her. Such men as he were 
rare ; indeed, she had before encountered but one like him, 
and she would hâve been pleased could she hâve seen more 
of him and hâve interchanged ideas with him on those 
many subjects that interested them both. When, there- 
fore, he announced that he intended to seclude himself 
on the butte for several months, she experienced a feeling 
of disappointment that scarcely, however, reached the point 
of regret, and that, therefore, did not touch her emotional 
nature to any but a very moderate degree. It is true he 
had given her his sympathy when she had told him of the 
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course of her éducation and of her father's mental disturb- 
ance ; he had also expressed manfuUy, generously, hia ap- 
préciation of the pregnant results that had been obtained 
from her expérimente in évolution ; he had renounced, to 
some extent at least, the views he had held relative to the 
part that women should play in the grand social economy 
of mankind ; and he had shown in a hundred ways, each 
trifling if taken by itself, but alî together indicating un- 
mistakably how deeply she had impressed herself upon his 
mind — ^yes, even his heart. Still, she was a woman who 
kept her feelings well under control, and whose whole 
training had been in the direction of intellect rather than 
émotion ; whose life had been, with the single exception of 
the épisode of her mother's death, a singularly even one, 
with scarcely a ripple of excitement to disturb its placid 
surface. Thus, while she had felt a certain degree of- 
pleasure in the brief association she had had with Tysco- 
vus, this was due more to the effect that his ideas had 
exercised upon her, than to any merely personal, physical, 
or mental qualities. She saw that his appearance and man- 
ners were those of a gentleman. She thought his face, 
though markedly différent from the types of manly beauty 
that had hitherto come under her notice, so fuU of expres- 
sion and so indicative of emotional and intellectual activity, 
that she was disposed to regard it as to her mind the hand- 
somest she had ever seen. The tones of his voice were soft 
and musical, but yet f ree from the least trace of effeminacy, 
and he had that bearing of indescribable ease combined with 
déférence, when he listened or spoke to her, that ail women, 
from the peasant to the prmcess, regard as the highest hom- 
age they can receive. 

She had noticed ail thèse things, but they had not im- 
pressed her with any deep sensé of his personality, beyond 
contributing mildly to swell the sum-total of the pleasure 
she had derived from his short visit. 
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As she sat in her bedroom looking into the fire, and sur- 
rounded with ail the luxuries that wealth and refinement 
could procure, she thought of Tyscovus, solitary on his 
isolated butte, deep in the work that he had corne many 
thousand miles to undertake. This was a fact that ap- 
pealed strongly to her sympathy. It was one she could 
understand and respect, and now she thought it strange 
that, though he had beeii gone from Ghetolah more than 
three whole days, and though in that time she had fre- 
quently had him before her in her mind's eye, she had 
never once pictured him as the exile in a strange land, far 
from friends, struggling against what to him must be al- 
most insuperable obstacles in the effort to do something 
for the good of mankind. This she thought was true no- 
bility. This was heroism ; nothing like it had ever before 
come into the current of her life, and she felt herself 
moved as she never had before been moved. She glanced 
at the Dresden porcelain clock that stood on th'e mantel- 
piece before her. It was nearly eleven o'clock. Was he 
then sitting in his rough and lonely cabin, with not a liv- 
ing soûl within miles of him, laboring at the book to the 
completion of which he was willing to dévote his life ? 
With no hopo of reward, with not even the expectation of 
appréciation, but with the thorough disinterestedness of 
the scholar, the sage, the hero, he had eut loose from 
wealth and luxury, to do the work to which he felt him- 
self called. How small and mean and pitiful her own life 
seemed by the side of that which this Polish gentleman had 
lived, and was living ! What had she ever sacrificed ? Noth- 
ing ! She had lived in affluence and ease throughout her 
whole existence, and would probably continue to do so should 
she survive to be a hundred years old ; and she would in ail 
likelihood keep on doing, according to her light and her 
powers, the work that came in her way. There was no 
heroism in this. There was not even self -déniai. 
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She corered her face with her hands so as to shut ont 
the sight of the blazing fire. Yes, there might be self- 
denial, even heroism, in it, after ail ; bnt conld she make 
the sacrifice ? Was it a woman's dnty to give her life to 
those pnrsnits for which men were better fitted than she ? 
Did not the life she was leading nnfit her for those respon- 
sibilities which Natnre had imposed on her sex ? Had she 
mistaken her yocation ? For what pnrpose was she in the 
world ? Thèse were startling questions. She removed her 
hands. It was eleven o'clock. She had sat for one hour 
thinking, and had settled nothing. She sighed as she rose 
and prepared to go to bed. " At any rate," she said, "I 
will Write to Mr. Darwin and înform him of the results of 
myexperiments.'' 



CHAPTER XX. 
"thbbb chbbbs pob ttscovcs!" 

Ok the day f oUowing Lal's retum home after her visit 
fco the butte, Tyscovus managed to concentrate his atten- 
tion on his book, and had done, by the time evening ar- 
rived, a good day's work, which, although not up to his 
usual standard of cleamess and conciseness, was neverthe- 
less such as with a httle revision would do very well. He 
was writing his treatise in English, which, as the reader will 
hâve perceived, he spoke grammatically and with a proper 
knowledge of the value of words, except perhaps in the one 
instance of that of ^' love " to express the state of his feel- 
ing toward Theodora Willis. 

He was sitting, as was his wont after eating his frugal 
evening meal, in front of the large fîre that the inereasing 
coldness of the nights now rendered necessary. He was 
smoking his third pipe. It was his custom to smoke six 
before doing a little more work preparatory to going to bed. 
He retired early, rarely being up after nine o'cloek, and 
rising in the moming with the sun. He never smoked 
through the day ; tobacco with him excited recollections, 
not original thought, and hence he could not indulge while 
at his work, and he was using his brain to create ideas. 

But in the evening it was différent. Then was the time 
for recalling to mind those events that had impressed them- 
selves upon him and that had no spécial relation with his 
work, and then it was that his pipe came to his aid with its 
soothing and reminiscent power. 
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As he sat smoking tbe meerschaum he had brought with 
him, the color of which would hâve excited the énvy of a 
collège student, many thoughts of his récent visit to Che- 
tolah passed through his mind. He could not avoid com- 
paring Tbeodora Willis with Lai Bosler, and perceiving 
Tfhat directly opposite types of women they were, not only 
in ail the éléments of personal beauty, but in those of men- 
tal organization in perhaps even a more marked degree. 
Theodora had at first astonished him, and had demolished 
several idéal idols that he had been worshiping for many 
years. In the beginning, this had unpleasantly shocked 
him, but, before he had been longer than a few minutes in 
her Society, the charm of her personal appearance and the 
sweetness of her manners had swept away the barriers that 
his éducation had erected against the inroads of women, and 
he had been brought to confess that he had been wrong in 
many of the notions that he had regarded as being essen- 
tially sacred, and secure from ail chance of eradication. 

His préjudices against Lai were of a différent character, 
and were due to ideas that had, as it were, been bom in him 
and been strengthened with every moment of his existence. 
His family was the very oldest in Poland ; he was entitled 
to bear twenty-four quarterings of nobility on his coat-of- 
arms ; his ancestors had been nobles before those of the 
Emperor of Russia were heard of ; a mésalliance had never 
been contracted by any son or daughter of his house ; his 
own Personal nature was refined and délicate; he hated 
dirt and rudeness of speech and uncouth manners, and 
mean, low ideas and ignorance. AU thèse things were an 
abomination to him, and he had always shunned as far as 
practicable those persons, men or women, in whom they were 
exhibited. And he had donc this not rudely or unkindly, 
but with that gentle, almost deferential, though suffîcient- 
ly positive air that disarmed while it repelled. Lai had ex- 
hibited, when he had first made her acquantance, many of 
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the most répulsive qualities in his category of bad traits, 
but even then there were a winsomeness in her ways, a 
frankness, an enthusiasm, a passionate dévotion to the ob- 
ject she had in view, that had strongly impressed him, and 
that^ as she had shown them in her late interview, had f air- 
ly captured him mind and body. The image of her, pros- 
trate on the gronnd before him, her arms clasped around 
his knees, pouring ont her very soûl in her homely but fer- 
vid words in a prayer for his welfare, was ever before him. 
The soft, wonderfully musical voiee was constantly in his 
ears, and yet she was low-born, the daughter of a murderer. 
and a horse-thief, who, in ail probability, would ère long end 
his days on a gallows or some other arrangement for hang- 
ing him by the neck ; but her eyes were the softest and the 
most loving he had ever seen, her smile one that a guard- 
ian angel might hâve envied, and he had reason to believe 
that she was not inherently vulgar. No woman, he 
thought, with a smile like hers could be, and the faults she 
had were sueh as resulted from her associations, and were 
hence remediable through the influence of éducation and 
refined society. 

Yes, but her father was a drunken beast, against whom 
every honest man's hand was raised ; and her mother, as he 
had seen her, a commonplace, ignorant, degraded sloven, 
who had fallen almosfc as low in the social scale as her hus- 
band. To connect himself with thèse people would be to 
outrage ail the traditions of his family, to violate every 
principle of sociology bearing upon the point for which he 
had ever contended. True, he might marry her and edu- 
cate her as had often been doue before in like cases ; or he 
might wait till she had, under the guardianship of his 
friend Doctor Willis, received the scholastic benefits of the 
murdered Don Manuel Vaca's money. And then in either 
case he could take her away to a land where Jim Bosler and 
his wife had never been known. 
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Ilpon full considération he concluded that the mère fact 
that she was the daughter of a murderer and horse-thief 
ought not, if justice went for anything, and she herself 
were worthy, to count in the scale against her. That far 
his préjudices could be overcome, without much strain 
upon his principles, by a simple and direct appeal to his 
sensé of right. But the idea of such an intimate associa- 
tion with the two Boslers, father and mother, as must of 
necessity exist were he to marry Lai and remain at the 
butte, was so utterly répugnant to him that he felt the alli- 
ance would be altogether out of the question. There was 
nothing to do, theref ore, but to wait for such f urther devel- 
opments as seemed about to take place. Lai would soon 
corne into the possession of a fortune sufficiently large to 
give her every educational advantage ; the doctor was a 
man who would certainly use the means at his disposai so 
as to produce the utmost possible bénéficiai results. She 
was yet young, and by the time she had received the mental 
and moral training of which she stood so greatly in need, 
both Mr. and Mrs. Bosler might hâve passed away from 
this earthly stage of existence. Yes, he must wait, and in 
the mean time it would be better that he should not see her 
again. There could be no use in their meeting at présent ; 
on the contrary, further intercourse was sure to increase the 
feeling, now only latent, or at least not fuUy developed, 
which they entertained for each other, and perhaps lead to 
additional complications. 

Besides, as he resolved the matter over in his mind 
while he was diligently giving a deeper tinge to his meer- 
schaum, he was not quite sure that he had been sufficiently 
exact in his estimation of the nature of Lal's feeling toward 
him. Experiencing in his own heart a passionate glow 
which, if not love, was certainly akin to it, he had jumped 
at the inference that she had been actuated by a like émo- 
tion, when, in fact, it might hâve been nothing stronger 
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than gratitude she was cherishing. He was not, however, 
the man to run much risk of being deceived in a matter of 
this kind. No one probably ever had less vanity than he ; 
instead of exalting, he was constantly in his own mind de- 
preciating himself. He knew ail his short-comings, and 
was aware that others perceived them. He would hâve 
felt humiliated had he thought himself capable of believing 
a woman to be in love with him when she was simply polite, 
or kind, or evincing gratitude. No, he could not hâve been 
mistaken. There was a look in Lal's eyes, when he raised 
her to her feet, that had never been there before for him, 
at least, and which revealed to.him the very instant when 
the spirit of love took possession of her heart. 

Suddenly, without a moment's warning, the harsh clam- 
or of a brass band, apparently at his very door, rang out 
upon the evening air in such ear-piercing and discordant 
sounds, that he thought for a moment that pandemonium 
had broken loose, and that ail the fiends of the lower ré- 
gions had united together for the purpose of producing a 
noise that would split his head. He jumped to his feet 
and listened. For a moment he thought it was just possi- 
ble that the discordant strains were intended for the Scot- 
tish air, *^Hail to the chief who in triumph advances." 
Without having the least idea of what it ail meant, he 
flung the door wide open, and then beheld a sight that 
fiUed him with the most utter astonishment. There on 
the plateau, arranged in the form of a semicircle, stood 
f ully fîf ty men, several of them carrying transparencies, on 
which were printed in large letters such sentences as "Law 
above License," " Virtue, Liberty, and Independence," and 
one that especially excited his wondering curiosity, " Tys- 
covus and Eeform." As soon as he made his appearance 
on the plateau the band ceased playing, and a stentorian 
voice exclaimed, " Three cheers for Tyscovus ! " Thèse 
were given with a will, and were supplemented in true or- 
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thodox style with a "tiger." Before he could inquire the 
meaning of what he now saw was intended as a compli- 
ment, but of the nature of which he had not the slightest 
idea, one of the party, whom he at once recognized as Mr. 
Higgins, stepped a little in advance of the rest, and, ad- 
dressing him, said : 

*^ Captain Tyscovus ! It becomes my pleasin' dooty, in 
the absence of our chairman, Doctor Willis, who has been 
called ont perfessionally, and tharfore couldn't corne, to 
inform you that the freemen of the Fourth Législative 
Council Deestrick hâve met in their majesty and might, 
and hâve nominated you as their candidate for the Législa- 
tive Council." 

*^ Three cheers for Tyscovus ! " shouted some one in the 
crovrd. Three deafening yells, and a " tiger " worse than 
the rest, awoke the echoes in the "Little Canon," and 
started several coyotes to barking. 

"The people," continued the orator, ^/ain't sich fools 
as they^re of ten took to be. They looked round for a man 
as they thought would be safe to give their interests to, 
and it didn't take 'em long to make up their minds. They 
looked down hère toward the butte, and thar they seen a 
son o' freedom livin' the life of the good citizen ; thar they 
seen one as had suffered for his country ; thar they seen 
one as bearded the lion in his den, and had spoke ont like 
a brave man and a second Dannel, who warn't afeared to 
tell the tyrant of Roosia jist what he thought of him. And 
the man they seen was the same as is now standin' afore 
me, Captain John Tyscovus, the honest man's friend, and 
the next councilor from the Fourth Deestrick. Fellow- 
citizens! I propose three cheers and a tiger for Captain 
Tyscovus." Again the assemblage of freemen lifted up 
their voices, and the band added to the din by a séries of 
violent démonstrations, evidently intended for a fanfare. 

Tyscovus had, by the time Mr. Higgins finished his 
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speech, obtained a tolerably correct idea of the object of 
the démonstration. To say tbat he was surprised wonld 
very inadequately express the state of his feelings, Was it 
a joke ? Did thèse people really wish him to represent 
them in the Territorial Législature, and had they formally 
nominated him for a seat in that body ? He did not know 
'what to say. He could only bow his thanks, and shake 
Mr. Higgins's outstretched hand. The latter, however, 
soon relieyed him from his embarrassment. 

" You see, captain," said this gentleman, in a low tone, 
" I knowed as you didn't bave no liquor aronnd, and I 
knowed as the boys would be thirsty af ter their cold ride, 
so I jist tumed a kag o' old Bourbon into my wagon, and 
had it drawn up the hill while the others left their teams 
below. It's hère now, jist behind the house. l'U git it 
and start a fire, and then, while the boys is warmin' them- 
selves inside and out, you and me and Colonel Brattle will 
jist go in and talk matters over, and then you kin corne 
out and make the boys a speech. l've got a letter hère for 
you from the doctor.** So saying, Mr. Higgins produced 
the epistle, and then goîng into the shadow of the house, 
soon reappeared, roUing a keg on the ground by kicking it 
with his foot. 

*^Boys," he said, addressing the assembly, '^you'U find 
some fat wood round thar, and you'd better start a rousin' 
fire as'U not only warm you, but will sarve to light up a 
good part of the Fourth Deestrick, and show *em as we 
ain't goin to bide our light under a bushel-measure. And 
here's somethin' better, as Captain Tyscovus told me to 
give you, with his best wishes for the success of the cause. 
It's a prime article ; none o' your rot-gut as they sells oyer 
at The Canon, and thar's a darned sight more of it, too, at 
my store in Hellbender." Again the welkin rang with 
cheers, and, foUowing the directions given them, the 
"boys " made a big fire, and, broaching the cask of Bour- 
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bon, proceeded at once to make themselves merry by be- 
f uddling their brains with its contents. 

While they were engaged in this pleasing occupation, 
Tyscovus, with Mr. Higgins and Colonel Brattle, entered 
the house and proceeded to the discussion of the imj)ortant 
business before them. 

Tyscovus opened the doctor's letter, which he found 
contained an open note from Theodora. He read first 
what the doctor had to say. The communication was a 
long one and placed the matter clearly before him, closing 
with an eamest request that, disregarding any merely pri- 
vate considérations that might suggest themselyes, he would 
aid in bringing about such a condition of aSairs in the 
Territory as ail good citizens must désire should be initiated 
at as early a day as possible. Then he opened Theodora's 
note. The envelope was dainty to begin with, the paper 
linen ; it was unsealed. There was no gaudy monogram 
or armoriai bearing at the head of the sheet. Only the 
words ^* Chetolah, Hellbender, " printed from an engrayed 
plate in dark-blue ink, and in modest letters. It read : 

"Dear Me. Tyscovus : You hâve now an opportunity 
for doing good that I hope, for ail our sakes, you will not 
disregard. It may seem to you a strange thing that, af ter 
being less than a week among us, you should be offered a 
seat in the Législature, but things move rapidly in this 
country. If they did not, they would not move at ail. The 
occurrence, however, is, I assure you, not an unusual one in 
our newly-formed Territories. My father feels more on 
the subject than he would venture to write. He thinks 
the matter ought to be left to your own judgment, with- 
out solicitation. I think otherwise, and therefore I ask 
you to yield to the wishes of your friends. 

*^ Yours, sincerely, 

"Theodora Willis." 
12 
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TjscoYus sat^ holding the note in his hand, and almost 
making up his mind to accept the nomination and enter 
energetically upon his canyass. In the midst of his médi- 
tations, Mr. Higgins, doubtless thinking that the nominee 
had had suffîcient time to consider the arguments of the 
doctor and his daughter, broke in with his own : 

" You see, captain, ef we don't git you, thar's no man 
as kin lick Luke Kittle ; and ef he goes in, thar won't be 
no safet y in thèse parts for any man's lif e or property. I 
don't suppose as you're naturalized, but thar ain't no need- 
cessity for that ef you'U corne over to Hellbender right 
away and déclare your intentions." 

"So far as that is concemed," answered Tyscovus, "I 
am more than half an American already. My mother was 
a New-Yorker, and several years ago, while on a visit to 
her family, I took the opportunity of declaring my in- 
tention to become a citizen of the United States. AU I 
would hâve to do now would be to go and be naturalized, 
and that can be done at any time. So that, if that were 
ail, I should hâve no obstacle to interpose to your wishes, I 
am deeply flattered at the great honor you hâve done me. 
I am sincerely touched hère in my heart," he continued, 
laying both hands on his breast, "but I do really doubt my 
ability to serve you, and I came hère to do a spécial work, 
which, if I accept this nomination, must be deferred for a 
long time — perhaps altogether givenup." 

"As to your fitness," said Colonel Brattle, joining for 
the first time in the conversation, " we'U resk that. Didn't 
I see you when you was took ail on a suddent by the com- 
mittee, and didn't you behave like a trump? No man 
could 'a' done better. Thar warn't no sign of a white 
feather about you, and you talked just as ^don't-care-a- 
darn ' like, as though you mought be speakin' to your own 
brother. As to the work you speak of — ^well, o' course, you 
knows better than us ; but ef thar's any more important 
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work to be done than savin' the Ténitory from murderers 
and thieves, l'd like to know what it is. — ^Wouldn*t you, 
Higgins ? " 

^'I wonld that/' answered the gentleman addressed. 
" You see, captain^ it ain't no use. The boys want you ; 
you're qualified right up to tbe hub, and, even ef you don't 
like it, you ought to go in jist to saTe the country. Now, 
say you will, and FU tell the boys, and then you'll make a 
little speech and they'U drink your health, and we'U go 
home and run you in by the biggest yote as the ^Old 
Fourth* ever polled 1 " 

TyscoTus reflected. There was a good deal of truth in 
what thèse men said in their homely but expressive lan- 
guage. Hère was a practical way at once opened to him of 
benefiting the human race, not only directly through his 
vote and personal influence in the législative body in which 
it was proposed to place him, but by means to which they 
did not allude. For, not knowing the nature of his stud- 
ies, and of the work upon which he was engaged, they were 
not prepared to call his attention to the important point 
in question. His keen perception had, however, at once 
grasped the situation. He knew that, no matter how good 
his book mîght be, there would be a diflBculty in getting 
the public to read it. He knew that the critics would give 
opinions about it according to their preconceived notions 
or their personal feelings ; and that, too, without having 
read it, or perhaps even without having seen it. The 
trouble would be in getting an audience, and years might 
elapse before the subject could be hammered into the heads 
of an apathetic or hostile public. 

But as a member of the Législature of a flourishing Ter- 
ritory, there was a field for effective work spread out be- 
fore him. He would be at once thrown into the whirl of 
politics, and would make speeches, which would be reported 
in the newspapers and spread broadcast over the land. He 
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would hâve occasion to introduce bills embodying his views, 
and^ thongh the field was not an extensiye one^ it was some- 
thing, and it might lead to his being called to stiU higher 
positions and more extensive opportunities. 

Then he read Theodora's letter again. It was a pleasant 
epistle^ conched in jnst the right language ; making a dig- 
nified request^ but not yenturing on importnnity. And 
then the character of the stationery nsed showed that she 
had not^ in spite of her scientific stndies, neglected one of 
the little grâces of life. He had met in London and New 
York two or three scientific and literary women, and they 
were sloyenly, not only in their dress but in their ways. It 
was a small thing^ perhaps^ to jndge a woman by^ but it 
would haye been something to almost eyery man of gentle 
tasteSy and to Tyscoyns it meant a great deaL Yes^ Theo- 
dora was not losing her femininity. Had she been retro- 
grading in this respect she wonld hâve written on dingy, 
perhaps even mled, paper ; she would hâve used an enve- 

lope with " If not delivered in ten days, retum to '' 

printed in one corner ; whereas Tiffany never sent ont a 
more perfect ensemble for epistolary use than that employed 
by Theodora. It was pleasant to him to handle and read 
her aesthetic letter, and it helped, to no unimportant ci- 
tent, to bring him to a décision. 

*^ Gentlemen," he said, addressing the two committee- 
men, " I accept the nomination. I will do my best to be 
elected, and I thank you and the people of the Fourth 
Council District for the confidence they place in me." 

" BuUy for you ! " exclaimed Mr. Higgins, jumping to 
his feet, and grasping one hand while Colonel Brattle shook 
the other. " Now come ont and speak to the boys, who 
air jist sp'ilin' to hear a word from you." 

In the mean time "the boys" had kindled an enormous 
fire, and were beginning to feel the effects of the whisky 
with which they had been provided. As soon as the threo 
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gentlemen made their appearance^ they gathered round the 
passage-way, anxiously expecting to be informed of the re- 
suit of the conférence. Mr. Higgins was the first to speak. 
Hé saîd : 

" It's ail right, boys I It gives me pleasure to introduce 
to you our fellow-citizen, Captain John Tyscovus, the next 
councilor from the old Fourth. Although a native of Po- 
land, the country which the tyrant of Soosia holds down 
with his foot on her neck, his mother was an American, a 
descendant of one of the old Beyolutionary families as 
fought, bled, and died in the défense of their liberties. 
Eyery one knows that a man gits his good qualities from 
his mother, and tharfore Captain Tyscovus has got ^em, 
and of the kind you'd like him to hâve. Things is ail goin' 
wrong in this Territory. We want reform, and we can't 
git it from the men as holds the oflSces. They're too firm 
sot in thar ways. Kin the leper change his spots ? No, 
fellow-citizens, he can't. Onst a leper always a leper. 
Everybody knows that. The doctor'll tell you it's true. 
He may want to change 'em ; he may even want to git rid 
of 'em . altogether, but he can't do it. Thar they stick. 
But he's better nor the men as we've got hère to manage 
things. He^d like to change his spots. They don't want 
no reform. Fellow-citizens ! l'd rather be a leper as white 
as snow than one o' them. We've got to take things onto 
our own hands, and the first step is to be took by electin' 
Captain Tyscovus to the Council from the Fourth Dees- 
trick. Gentlemen ! three cheers and a tiger for Captain 
John Tyscovus 1 " 

Louder than before the yells were given, and they were 
foUowed by cries of " Speech ! speech ! " with such a de- 
gree of persistency, that Tyscovus felt doubly impelled to 
eay a few words. 

"My friends," he said, standing bareheaded before 
them, *^your kindness so overwhelms me that I scarcely 
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know how to thank you in adéquate tenns for tbe honor 
you hâve done me, and for the kind way in which you 
haye inf ormed me of your action. I accept the nomination 
which you, moved, as I am sure, by a désire for the public 
good, haye offered me. And I hère déclare that, if elected, 
I will do ail in my power to promote the best interests of 
this wonderful and beautiful country. That you should 
elect me^ a stranger, to be your servant, fills me with aston- 
ishment, but none the more does it diminîsh the gratef ul 
sensé of your goodness that moyes my heart. I should 
like to shake each one of you by the hand bef ore we part 
to-night, but I hope to meet you often during the interyal 
between now and the élection. Again, my friends^ I thank 
you." 

The enthusiasm over this brief speech was immense. 
^' The boys " danced and shouted and sang and wayed their 
transparencies, and the band struck up what was intended 
by one part for the ^* Star-spangled Banner," and by the 
other for " Yankee Doodle,** and which, therefore, was an 
incongruous though noisy and patriotic medley of such a 
character as to make Saint Cecilia, if she heard it, wring 
her hands in yery anguish. Still, it seryed its purpose of 
making a noise, and expressing the exubérance of their 
émotions. A gênerai hand - shaking took place ; after 
which, with repeated cheers, the party scrambled down the 
butte to their wagons, which they had left below-^1 but 
Mr. Higgins and Colonel Brattle, who remained to say a 
few words in regard to future arrangements for conducting 
the canyass. 

**I'll tell you what it is, captain," said Mr. Higgins, 
shaking Tyscoyus's hand for at least the twentieth time 
that night, '^you're the bîggest man in Colorado, and you'U 
be one of the first Senators as goes to Congress when she's 
admitted into the Union. — Mind, now, what I say, Brattle, 
for it's bound to come true — as sure as my name's Higgins.'' 
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Before they lef fc, Tyscovus wrote short notes to the doc- 
tor and Theodora, which he intrusted to Mr. Higgins to 
deliver. The latter was only a few words. " You are yery 
kind," he said, " I hâve done as you wish." 

Then the two committee-men joined their friends, and 
Tyscovus heard the well-pleased party as they shouted and 
sang, and the brass band blowed, till they were far on their 
way back to Hellbender. 

His manuscript and books of référence were still on the 
table ; his complément of pipes was still unsmoked. Again 
he sat before his fire, his brain busy over what had oc- 
curred, and with spéculations as to the possible results. 
At last he knocked the ashes out of his sixth pipe. Then 
he went very deliberately to the table, and, collecting ail 
the books together, put them on the shelves that he had 
constructed. Next he gathered into a bundle ail the loose 
sheets of his manuscript. He looked at them longingly 
and regretf uUy for a moment, and then placed them in a 
big chest which stood in a corner of the room. Again he 
gazed at them as though he were looking at them for the 
last time. Suddenly he closed the lid with a bang, and 
soon afterward went to bed. 



\ 



CHAPTER XXL 

"15,000— LUKE KITTLE." 

Ok the moming after the important ânancial transac- 
tion consummated by Mr. Bosler, that gentleman awoke, 
notwithstanding his libéral potations of the day before, 
feeling refreshed and vigorous, and ready for any arduous 
mental or physical labor to which he might hâve to dévote 
his énergies. It was his intention to go home that day, 
after attending to the business matters that he had mainly 
in view in making his visit to The Canon ; but the bargain 
entered into with " The Guleher " had been so influential 
in sustaining his change of plans in regard to leaving that 
part of the country that some of them had become unneces- 
sary. With Lai the wife of Mr. Luke Kittle, there would 
no longer be any spécial reason why he should sunder the 
ties that bound him to The Cafion and its vicinity. The 
house that he rented out as a "saloon" was bringing in 
a fair rent, and he decided, therefore, not to offer it for 
sale. There were thus only a few debts to collect, and 
purchases of provisions to make, and then he was ready 
to go back to Bighom Spring, and attend to the matter of 
inducing Lai to accept Mr. Kittle as her husband. 

The more he thought of the subject, the more the an- 
ticipations that he had originally formed in regard to the 
difficulties before him were confirmed. That Lai would 
quietly consent to aid him in his schemes, he did not for a 
moment believe. He knew, on the contrary, that her in- 
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dignation at the sensé of tbe outrage would be intense^ and 
he was well enougb acquainted witb bis dangbter's tempér- 
ament to imderstand just wbat Lal's intense indignation 
meant. If be coold baye gotten rid of bis bargain witbout 
being obliged to retnm to Mr. Kittle tbe fiye tbousand dol- 
lars be bad receiyed^ and renouncing bis rigbt and title to 
tbe remaining moiety of bis bonns^ tberewas little doubt in 
bis mind as to wbat be would do. He experienced, tbere- 
f ore, a very mild degree of regret ; but tbis by no means ex- 
tended to tbe point of giving up two sums actual and pro- 
spective of five tbousand dollars eacb. He would ratber 
baye resigned a dozen daugbters to as many Luke Kittles 
tban do tbat. 

As to conscientious seruples, Mr. Bosler was, probably, 
less troubled witb tbem tban any otber indiyidual in tbat 
or any otber Territory. If be bad been examined upon tbe 
subject, be would, probably — if tbere were no reasons for 
lying — baye admitted tbat he bad neyer experienced a feel- 
ing of regret due to any yiolation of bis sensé of rigbt. In 
f act, be bad no sucb principles in bis mental organization. 
He was often sorry, but tbat was on account of some Per- 
sonal inconyenience resulting to bimself, or from a knowl- 
edge tbat a différent line of conduct from tbat wbicb be 
bad pursued would baye resulted more adyantageously to 
bis well-being, or, in rare instances and to a sligbt degree, 
wben tbings bad gone badly in référence to bis wife or 
daughter, tbe only two buman beings for wbom be bad 
the least affection. Wben, howeyer, their interests clashed 
witb bis, it did not take him long to décide in wbicb direc- 
tion bis duty called him. 

But althougb be looked forward witb appréhension to 
tbe contest be was sure to baye witb Lai, be bad no doubt 
in regard to tbe ultimate resuit. She might protest, and 
storm, and denounce ; she might gnasb her teeth witb 
rage, and lasb herself into a fury — ^she sbould marry Luke 
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Kittle. She might beg, and importune, and snpplicate, 
on her bended knees ; she might appeal to him by every 
tie that bound them together ; she might cry to Qod to 
come to her aid — neyertheless, she shonld marry Luke 
Kittle 1 On this point, there was no uncertainty in his 
mind, no wavering in his décision. So far as a man could 
détermine any future event, he had determined .this. 
Still, had there been time, he would hâve postponed his re- 
tum, and thus hâve put of as long as possible the inévi- 
table struggle ; but there were barely nine days retnaining 
before the hour fixed for the wedding, and it would, prob- 
ably, take ail of them to reduce Lai to the proper degree 
of subjection. ISo, he could not delay, he must face the 
girl, tigress though she might prove to be, and fight it ont 
with her at once. 

Accordingly, after drinking a couple of stiff homs of 
his favorite beverage, just to set him up for the day, and 
eating a hearty breakf ast — ^for, strange to say, Mr. Bosler*s 
addiction to whisky had never yet interfered with his ap- 
petite, or with his bodily health generally — ^he hitched up 
his team, and drove about the town, occupied with the 
affairs that required his personal attention. His business 
settled, mostly to his satisfaction, he went to the bank and 
got the five thousand dollars he had deposited there the 
préviens day. Then he bade adieu to Mr. Crump and one 
or two other sympathizing cronies, and departed from the 
town, without having encountered any of Hallam's particu- 
lar friends, and richer by at least five thousand dollars 
than when he left Bighom Spring. Thus far. Fortune had 
evidently favored him. 

On his way back, he revolved in his mind the subject 
that at that time was uppermost in his thonghts. How 
should he begin the attack ? Should he tell Mrs. Bosler, 
and allow her to bear the first burst of Lal's wrath ? 
Should he try persuasion before resorting to force ? Yes, 
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undoubtedly, mild means were préférable to begin with. 
But he had very little faith in the efficacy of any induce- 
ments of a coneiliatory charaeter. He was not strong in 
the use of blandishments, and he knew so well Lal's opinion 
of Mr. Luke Kittle as to be quite sure that ail such measures 
would be absolutely without ayail. " It ain't no use tryin' 
to fool her/^ he said, as he rolled along oyer the prairie 
road. " She's got as much sensé as a bob-tail mule, and 
she hâtes Luke Kittle worse nor he war the devil. Coaxin' 
ain't a-goin' to do nothin' with her, except, may be, to 
make her more obstreperous. Children,^^ he added, after 
taking a long drink from a bottle with whieh he had pro- 
vided himself, in addition to a keg containing about five 
gallons of his favorite brand of whisky — ^'children ain't 
what they used to be. 

" lS"ow, when I was a boy, ef the old man said, ^ Jim, 
do this or that,^ I knowed I had to do it, or l'd ketch per- 
tic'ler fits. But, now, boys and gais does jist about as 
they've a mind to, and the poor fathers and mothers has 
got to sit by and stand it. It's darned hard, it is," con- 
tinued Mr. Bosler, with a sigh, "to see them as you've 
brought into the world, or raised from the time they was 
babies, and looked after, most times to your own oncon- 
yenience, turn ag'in you in your old âge, and marry some 
other fellow as you don't know nothin' about ! 

" It's darned lucky Vaea's out of the way. Lai, I rather 
guess, had a sort of a sneakin' fancy for the blamed nigger. 
By jingo ! l'U tell her Vaca's dead, afore I let her know 
what sbe^s got to do. That'll git one snag out o' the way 
anyhow ! " This bright thought caused a gleesome chuckle 
to be emitted from Mr. Bosler's throat, and kept him in a 
good humor till he entered the timber that lay between 
Bighom Spring and the prairie. Then, as his progress be- 
came impeded by the obstacles that Nature had placed in 
the road, and that man had not yet seen fit to remoye, 
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his thoughts flowed with greater readiness^ until, when he 
reached the cabin, he had fully resolved npon the Une of 
action to follow. 

Ail things considered, it was not a bad plan^ and its 
conception showed that, under more favorable auspices, 
Mr. Bosler might hâve made his mark in the world in a 
more elevated line of opérations than had fallen to his lot. 
He felt qnite sure of his wife's loyalty and entire submis- 
sion to his wishes in everything. He determined, there- 
f ore, to inf orm her of what had been resolved upon between 
him and " The Gulcher." He came to this conclusion, not 
so much from a désire to admifc her into his confidence, as 
from the conviction that her assistance would be absolutely 
indispensable for the furtherance of his scheme. But as to 
Lai, he decided to give her no hint of what was in store 
for her till the very moment that the marriage was to 
take place. Then, as he conceived, she would be so over- 
whelmed by the suddenness with which the révélation 
would be made, that active résistance would be impossible, 
and she would fall an easy prey to Mr. Luke Kittle's wiles. 
Either this would be the case, or the outburst would be 
so violent that exhaustion and reaction would follow, and 
she would be like a pièce of dough, capable of being mold- 
ed into any shape he might choose. 

In the mean time, everything was to be made ready, and, 
at the appointed hour, Mr. Kittle, accompanied by a jus- 
tice of the peace, of whom there were several devoted to his 
interests, would arrive, and the ceremony would take place 
almost as a matter of course. It might be necessary for 
him to exert his paternal authority to its utmost limit. 
He intended that there should be no half-way measures on 
this score, and that, if necessary, he would resort to physi- 
cal force, even to the extent of dragging her bef ore the mag- 
istrate and knocking each word of consent ont of her with 
a blow. He could not recoUect that he had ever struck his 
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daughter ; but he would beat her now, before he would 
allow her to defeat the scheme tbe success of wbich was 
so essential to bis welfare. Such an emergency bad never 
before this oceurred to bim in bis relations witb bis daugb- 
ter, but it was on bim now, and he meant to see it tbrougb, 
regardless of conséquences. " As ef," he muttered wben 
be bad arrived at tbis conclusion, *^ l'd allow her to stand 
atween me and ten tbousand dollars ! I ain't tbat sort of a 
steer. Ef I am, y ou may call me a liar." From ail of 
wbich it will be seen tbat Mr. Bosler was a man of resolu- 
tion, and fully resolved to be master in bis own family. 

At tbe same time, wbile preserving absolute secrecy 
relative to bis intentions in tbe interests of Mr. Luke Kit- 
tle, be determined to inform Lai at once of tbe death of 
Vaca, and hence allow her to see the hopelessness of any 
attachment she might bave formed for tbe Mexican. He 
was by no means certain tbat there was such a prédilection 
on Lal's part. She was extremely réticent in regard to ail 
affairs tbat simply concemed berself, and was not accus- 
tomed to resort to bim, either as a confidant or for counsel, 
in any matters in wbich she might require advice. Still, 
he thought tbat at times she bad evinced more than an or- 
dinary interest in Vaca by defending bim wben attacked, 
as be bad been very often by bim, and by speaking her 
mind freely ; as for instance wben she one day saw her f ather 
riding a borse tbat she knew bad a short time before be- 
longed to the Mexican. Wben she was quite a cbild, Vaca 
bad giyen her a snow-white lamb, and this gif t bad made 
a great impression upon her. At a bail tbat bad taken 
place at The Canon not long before, he bad, as the reader 
already knows, risked bis life for her in a way tbat, 
thougb probably superflu ous, impressed Lai, who bad only 
her own impetuous and ignorant notions to guide her, 
as an act of great beroism and dévotion. To bave a man 
in love witb her who was so infatuated as to stab another 
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who^ he thongbt, was too prof use in his attentions^ and then 
to be the récipient of a pistol-shot in retum, were facts 
that had appealed Btrongly to her feelings. There are 
few women in any walk of life who would not be touched 
by such évidences of intense dévotion. 

But^ with ail thèse circumstances bef ore him^ Mr. Bosler 
was unable to arrive at any certain opinion relative to the 
state of Lal's feelings toward Vaca. However, what was 
the use of thinking of the man at ail ? He was dead and ont 
of the way ! 

He resolved, too, that he would omit no opportunity of 
singing Mr. Luke Kittle's praises, so far as that could be 
done without awakening Lal's suspicions. In this way, he 
thought, perhaps upon the principle that drops of water 
falling upon a rock continually, wear it away, he might 
succeed in impressing his daughter with a sensé of Mr. Kit- 
tle's many virtues, and hence cause her to look with favor 
upon the idea of a matrimonial alliance with that gentle- 
man. 

It was late in the afternoon when Mr. Bosler emerged 
from the timber and saw the smoke rising from the chim- 
ney of his çabin at Bighorn Spring. A short drive across 
the stretch of open prairie brought him to the door, and in 
a moment Mrs. Bosler and Lai, hearing the noise made by 
the wagon, came out to greet him. The women were cer- 
tainly greatly relieved at his appearance, and Mrs. Bosler 
had to admit to herself that her gloomy prognostications 
relative to her never seeing him again had, as had of ten 
been the case before, failed to be verified. 

Mr. Bosler was in such exubérant good spirits that he 
kissed them both several times, inquired how they got along 
without the " old man,'' and whether they were not glad 
to hâve him once more as their companion and protector. 
'*I couldn't get along without you two,"he said, as, with 
an arm around the waist of each^ he walked into the house^ 
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after unhitchinghis horses and picketing them out to grass. 
**I jist felt so lonesome-like ail the time I was at The 
Gafion^ that I couldn^t 'a' smiled ef a angel had tickled my 
ear with a peacock-feather. No, blow me ef I could I You 
see l'm a family-man^ and now l'm corne back to stay till 
we leayes thèse parts for good. By jingo ! " he eontinued, 
excitedly, " I forgot ! " and, dropping his arms from the 
waists of his two loved ones, he rushed back to the wagon, 
in the bottom of which lay the bag of gold which, in the ex- 
citement incident to his retum, had escaped his memory. 
** To think o' me bein' sich a damed fool ! " he exclaimed, 
putting the bag under his arm as though it contained any- 
thing else than gold, and retuming to the hoase with as 
noTichalant a manner as he could assnme on the spur of 
the moment. " You'U fînd a good lot o' things in the 
wagon, Moll," he resumed, *^ and you and Lai mought as 
well fetch 'em in. Take care o' that kag, now," he ex- 
claimed, with increased interest ; " it's got some prime old 
Bourbon in it as Mr. Kittle give me. He's the risin' man 
in thèse parts, I guess," he went on, with apparent indif- 
férence. ** ïïe's goin' to be 'lected to the Législature, and 
I wouldn't be opset much ef I heerd he was app'inted Gov'- 
nor." He glanced furtively at Lai as he uttered thèse 
praises of his friend, but the shaf t missed its aim, for, bef ore 
he had finished, she and her mother had left the house to 
attend to the removal of the supplies, without either evinc- 
ing the least interest in the subject of Mr. Bosler's laudation. 

'^ Is thar any news, Jim ? " said his wife, as she and Lai 
entered, carrying between them a big side of bacon. 

" It strikes me," said Mr. Bosler, in a grieved tone of 
voice, "that news ain't no conséquence to you. I started 
out jist now to tell you somethin', and you both rushes out 
o' the house while I was a-apeakin'. Yes, thar's plenty o* 
news. For one thing, Manuel Vaca's dead." As he uttered 
the words, he fixed his one eye on Lai. 
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" Manuel Vaca dead ! " she exclaîmed, letting go lier 
hold of the bacon. '' Who killed him ? '* 

^* Well, you see — " began Mr. Bosler. 

" Who killed him ? " repeated Lai, going up to her 
fafcher, who cowered a little before her look and manner. 
"Didyou?" 

"No, I didn't. What would I kill him for? He ne ver 
did nothin' to me. Ef you'd keep quiefc, l'd tell you ail 
about it." 

"l'm glad o' that," resumed Lai. *'It don't make no 
différence to me who killed him, as long as you didn^t. l'm 
sorry he's dead," she continued ; "he was kind to me, and 
I always liked sich." She stopped, and for a moment 
seemed to be thinking. Then she took hold of the bacon, 
and she and her mother put it on a shelf on one side of the 
fireplace. 

"And you don't keer to know who killed him !" eaid 
Mr. Bosler, sneeringly ; " perhaps he died o' the mountain- 
fever, which is yery bad now at The Canon, or perhaps he 
was blowed up in a mine, or perhaps he killed himself jist 
because you didn't keer nothin' for him." He tumed his 
eye on his danghter as he spoke, as though anxious to 
watch the eflect of what he intended to be a soul-harrowing 
speech. 

"No, I don't keer. So long as he's dead, it don't make 
no différence who killed him. He was kind to me, and l'm 
sorry. I guess he was the best o' ail them Canon men ; 
for he had a heart, and there ain't many on 'em as has got 
one." She walked away to the wagon, but presently re- 
tumed with a small sack of flour in her arms, which she 
placed on the shelf with the bacon. 

Mr. Bosler was, to say the least, disappointed in the 
effect that had been produced by his announcement. 
Evidently she had not been in love with Vaca, however 
kindly she may hâve felt toward him. He was in doubt 
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whether to tell her the whole truth or not. To do so might 
préjudice her still more against "The Gulcher"; while 
not to do so might resuit in her receiving the information 
from other sources, and without the peculiar coloring which 
he could give to the ciroumstances attending the murder. 
Finally, he determined to tell her. 

" You see," he said, as she was going back to the wagon 
for another package, " he tried for to kill a friend o' mine 
and he got massacreed himself ; and that friend was the 
people's man, Luke Kittle. Ef l'd been in his place l'd V 
donc it too." 

"Luke Kittle I" exclaimed Lai, turning pale ; "did he 
kill Vaca ! " 

"Well, he did ! and ef he hadn't, Vaca would 'a' killed 
him sure.» 

"Was it about — about — ^ 

"No, it wam't about you, ef that^s what you're goin' 
to ask. It war over a monte-table." 

" l'm glad it wam't about me," said Lai, with a sigh of 
relief. "It don't make no différence to me who killed 
him, but ef Luke Kittle did it I guess I know whar the 
blâme ought to lay." With which words she again left the 
room. 

" Well, by jingo !" exclaimed Mr. Bosler, "of ail the 
cool eusses as ever I seen, she beats *em ail ! She don't 
keer no more about him than ef he war a dead rabbit. It's 
ail right, I guess, though," he continued, after refreshing 
himself with a draught from the bottle of whisky he had 
brought from The Canon, and which was emptied by this 
last demand made upon it — " it's ail right, for thar won't 
be no snags to git out o' the way, and we'U boost right along 
under a fuU head o' steam." Then, feeling somewhat over- 
come with fatigue and excitement, and, above ail, by the 
effects of the yile compound he had partaken of so liber- 
ally, Mr. Bosler staggered off to the next room, and, with- 
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ont removing any of his clothing, threw himself on the bed, 
and was soon in a state of alcoholic stnpor of so profonnd 
a character as to prevent the possibility of his doing harm 
in any direction for several hours to corne. 

In the mean time^ Lai and her mother finished unload- 
ing the wagon, and then, leaving Mr. Bosler in a condition 
of unconsciousness, from which they knew by expérience he 
would not be aroused till the next moming, they sat down 
to discass the death of Yaca and a few otber items of news 
that Mr. Bosler had bronght home with him. From a re- 
mark that he had let drop, they had inferred that he had 
made ail the necessary arrangements for leaving the coun- 
try, and the circumstance was a source of great joy to both. 
While thus engaged. Lai perceived lying on the floor near 
where her father had been sitting a traveling-bag, which 
she recognized as the one that he had left in the wagon 
and had subsequently brought into the house. She picked 
it np and soon ascertained, from its weight and feeling, 
that it was fuU of coin. She was delighted with the 
discovery, for she argued that he had sold his property 
and had coUected the money due him, and had brought 
back the proceeds in good, hard cash. She tumed the bag 
over in her hands and observed some figures and letters 
that had at first escaped her attention. Taking it to the 
open door, she held it in the light and read, ^* $5,000, Luke 

KiTTLE." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

"MB. bosleb's twelfxh victim." 

Lal's interview with Tyscovus was the most important 
event that had hitherto occurred to her in the whole 
course of her lif e, It was the tuming-point in her career. 
She had reached the acme of one phase of her existence. 
She was now to enter upon anôther kind of a lif e in which 
ail the old ideas that tended to drag down her moral na- 
ture were to be left behind. She had been made to compre- 
hend in the short space of half an hour that there was 
something higher and better in humanity than she had 
ever bef ore thought possible. True, she had several times 
experienced glimpses of this nobler lif e, notably when she 
had read the story of Saint Hedwiges ; but now she had 
been one of the actors, She had participated in it, and 
the principles which, till then, she had held but by a fra- 
gile tenure, were now confirmed past ail liability of relapse, 
as intégral parts of her mental organization. The adyance 
had, indeed, been greater than at fîrst she could altogether 
comprehend ; not that she was by any means déficient in 
intellect; on the contrary, she was possessed of an un- 
usually Sound and robust mind. Her perceptive powers 
were quick and accurate, and her capacity for under- 
standing a subject, and for Judging correctly, was such 
as many persons of good natural abilities only attain 
after long training and exercise. She was déficient in 
knowledge, She had very much to leam and scarcely 
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less to nnleam^ but there was certainly no lack of mental 
potentiality. 

She hurried through the " Little Canon " and over the 
mesa and across the timber till she reached Bighom Spring, 
her mind in a whirl of confusion, but a feeling of intense 
joy pervading her whole being, giving lightness to her step 
and preyenting ail sensé of fatigue, though she had run 
nearly every f oot of the way. 

It was quite dark when she amyed at the cabin. She 
stopped for a moment bef ore entering and looked in through 
the uncurtained window. Her mother was there before the 
fire, preparing the evening meal, and evidently expecting her 
return ; for the table was set for two. Should she tell her 
what had occurred ? No, not ail. She felt that it would 
be impossible for her to lay bare her heart even to the gaze 
of her mother. She could not speak of Tyscovus's words of 
sympathy and kindness, or of his gracions actions, except in 
the most gênerai way, or of her own humiliation, and tears 
and gladness, without feeling that she would be profaniug 
the trust that he had said he placed in her, and yiolating 
the sensé of honor that he had donc so mueh to eyoke. She 
might never see him again. She never expected to see him 
again, but the memory of the meeting was to be henceforth 
sacred between him and her, and to live in her heart for 
evermore. 

She opened the door and stepped into the room. 

*^ Gracions, Lai, how you skeered me ! " exclaimed her 
mother, looking round from her cooking opérations. '* You 
see I knowed you would come back, and I was jist gittin* 
ready to give you somethin^ to eat. Well, did you hâve a 
good time ? " 

^' Yes, mam; it's ail right. He's a good man, and he 
give me the book to keep, and he writ my name in it and 
the day of the month, so as Fd never forgit ; though thar 
ain't no chance o' that." 
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**I knowed he would act décent, and that thar warn't 
no chance of his sendin' you to jail. Let me see what he's 
writ in the book." 

Lai took the volume from the bosom of her frock, and 
opening it, read with some difficulty : "Lai; from her 
friend, John TyscoYus. The Butte, September 13, 1873." 
Then her mother examined it and noted also the fact that 
TyscoYus had marked certain passages which he had wished 
to impress upon Lal's attention. 

"I guess it's ail right. Lai," she said, retuming the 
book to her daughter ; "it's a pretty nice sort of a keep- 
sake. But he's got plenty o' them, I s^pose." 

" But this is the life o' his great-great-great-grandfather 
as lived more ^an two hundred years ago. And he valeys 
it very much." 

" Then I don't see why as he should 'a' giye it to you." 

" I don't see neither," said Lai, not anxious to continue 
the conversation, fearing that discussion might require ex- 
planation. " Ef the supper's ready, I guess we mought as 
well eat it." 

Nothing more was said on the subject. It was one that 
Mrs. Bosler in its actualities would hâve been utterly un- 
able to comprehend, and this Lai instinctively knew. She 
therefore shrank from explanations, and went to bed with 
the bloom on her heart untouched by vulgar contact. 

AU the next day she was quiet and thoughtful. When 
alone or at her work she had always been a great singer 
of two or three homely songs ; but now she went about 
her household duties without a word or a note, evidently 
preoccupied with the events of the preceding day, and 
with the thoughts that the recollection of them evoked. 
But the retum of her father had brought her back to the 
considération of the stem realities of the life to which she 
was subjected. She was élever enough to see that, in the 
remarks that he had made conceming Luke Kittle, there 
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was an underlying motiye that he did not intend her to 
perceive. At first she was not quite sure that he was tell- 
ing the truth in regard to Vaca's death. She thought, for 
the moment, that he was the murderer, and, had her sus- 
picions been confirmed, she had resolved, with the rapidity 
of lightning, not to live another hour nnder the roof of 
such a Wholesale buteher of men as was her father. She 
intended to walk ont of the honse with her mother, if she 
conld pnrsnade that feeble-minded woman to go with her, 
but alone if the worst came to the worst. 

She never had had more than a liking for Vaca. He 
had always treated her with more refinement of manner 
and kindness than had any other man at The Cafion, and 
she appreeiated his considération, but the idea of loying 
him, and of becoming his wife, had never entered her 
mind, except oecasionally, as a possible alternative, should 
Luke Kittle be in any way forced upon her. She had 
thought that, in that contingency, it might happen. 
Then she would go away and be married to Vaca. His 
death was a shock to her ; a greater one, in fact, than she 
had allowed to appear, for, aside f rom the suddenness with 
which the event was communicated to her, she felt that 
she had lost one of the friends who would hâve stood by 
her in any trouble she might hâve relative to Mr. Luke 
Kittle. But she did not love him, had never loved him ; 
and now her whole heart was fiUed with another, whom she 
regarded with feelings almost reaching adoration, though 
it was not possible that she would ever be anything to him, 
or he anything to her but an image that she would keep 
in the depths of her soûl as long as she lived. She felt no 
regret when she thought of the hopelessness of the love 
that had overwhelmed her. The idea of marrying Tys- 
covus never entered her mind. She was content as things 
were, though she would hâve liked to be with him, to hear 
him speak with a melody and a gentleness such as were 
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altogether new to her, and every now and then to meet a 
merciful and loving look such as had fallen upon her when 
he raised her from her knees. Then it was that her heart 
had gone ont to him^ and she had dashed ont of the house 
frightened, yet wonderf uUy happy, with the new émotion 
she experienced. 

Then, when she found the bag of gold, with the amount 
and Luke Kittle's name written upon it in large and dis- 
tinct characters, her suspicions that some wrong act had 
been consummated were awakened. She knew that her 
father could hâve had no honest transaction with that man 
that would require the payment of so large a sum. Natu- 
. rally, her knowledge of her father's habits led her at once 
to the conclusion that he had been unusually successful at 
the gaming-table. Then she reflected that it was quite 
probable that, needing a bag to contain the proceeds of his 
sales of property and his collections of money due him, he 
had borrowed one that then, or at some former period, had 
belonged to her enemy. She never for a moment suspected 
the true explanation. She had repeatedly been threatened, 
sometimes jocularly, and at others in anger, with Luke 
Kittle for a husband, and she knew that her father had 
promised him that she should be his wife. But she had 
been given to understand that this had been donc when he 
was in the reckless state into which too much whisky 
always brought him, and that, as soon as the effects of the 
potations had passed off, the promise had been repudiated. 
But she was well aware that she was not safe, although the 
appréhension had never been definitely formulated in her 
mind, and she had often been told by her father, when he 
was in a cheerful or loving mood, that he would never con- 
sent that she should ever be the wife of any man at The 
Canon. His sincerity at thèse times was unmistàkàble, and 
often led him into making threats that bore strongly on 
Mr. Kittle's prospects of long life. Still, she did not feel 
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safe. She had witnessed many instances of her father's 
treachery and weakness, especially when he was drunk, 
and, though she believed that he loved her dearly, she did 
not know what a day might bring f orth. Who does when 
a fool or a drunkard is endowed with the power of work- 
ing evil ? 

She had, since her father's return, observed one circum- 
stance which had excited some appréhension, and that was, 
the disposition that he manifested to extol Mr. Kittle ; and 
this, shown as it was in regard to matters with which the 
man had no logical connection, had set her thinking. It 
was always a suspicions point in Mr. Bosler's conversation 
when he went ont of his way to praise a person with whom 
he had had trouble. Heretof ore, so far as Lai could recol- 
lect, it had invariably indicated either that her father had 
f ully made up his mind to attack his enemy on the first 
favorable occasion, or that he had entered into an alliance 
with him to despoil a third party, or the community at 
large. TTp to the time of discovering the bag she had been 
in doubt as to which of thèse was the factor in causing Mr. 
Bosler's laudations of Luke Kittle ; but, putting this pièce 
of évidence in connection with her father's speeches, she 
was forced to the conclusion that the "hatchet had been 
buried," and that she was to be the object of their common 
attack. She did not, however, dream that she had been 
as actually sold as any ox that ever stood in the shambles. 

The morning after Mr. Bosler's retum that gentleman 
was up bright and early looking after his horses, and at- 
tending to such other work about the household as he 
thought he might perform without sacrifice of dignity or 
comfort. He had not yet told his wife anything about his 
arrangements with Luke Kittle, for he had not, from the 
time he had thrown himself on the bed till he awoke in the 
morning, been in a condition to carry on a conversation. 
Mrs. Bosler had slept with Lai, and consequently there had 
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been no opportunity for taking her into his confidence 
while he was engaged in the simple moming toilet that 
usnally sufficed to make him présentable. But he took the 
occasion of his first meeting with her to call her aside, and 
to make the important communication^ which^ as was cus- 
tomary, was interspersed with such lies and perrersions of 
the truth as he thought would tend to put his own conduct 
in the most favorable light. 

"Yon see, MoU," he said, "Lai ought to be lookin' 
'round now for a settlement in life, and relieyin* me and 
you of ail the trouble as we've had in a-bringin' of her up. 
l've thought night and day about the matter. Many a 
time l've passed the whole night jist a-thinkin' what would 
be best for that gai. l'm bound to say that l've thought 
bad of Luke Kittle, but I think, Moll, that when a man^s 
bin wrong, he's bound like a honest cuss to come right ont 
and say so. That's jist the pint ! " he continued, rising 
f rom the barrel on which he was sitting, and slapping one 
hand into the other, to give emphasis to the statement — 
" that's jist the p'int 1 He ought to come right up and face 
the music. * Honesty's the best policy ' in the long run. 

"Well, you see, IVe bin considerin* Luke Kittle. I 
thought about him ail the day as I druT over to The Canon, 
and then I thought as, perhaps, after ail, l'd bin wrong. I 
thought as Luke was a-risin' man, well dressed in the best 
store-clothes, and bound to be in the Législature makin* 
laws for the good of the people. îfow, what, I ask you, 
Moll, would a honest man do under them circumstances ? 
Jist what I did. I went up to Luke, and says I : ' Luke, 
here's my hand. I guess l've bin wrong, and I begs your 
pardon.' At first, he was a little oflSsh, but at last he come 
round, and then we fixed things up about Lai, and she's a- 
goin' to marry him a week from Saturday, right hère, and 
we'll bé jist as jolly as crickets. Ijal's a good gai, and she'll 
make a good wife, and you see, then, when Luke goes to the 
13 
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Législature, we'U ail more over to Denver, and settle down 
jist as happy and contented, old woman " (putting his arm 
around her waist as he spoke), *^afl we was when we was 
young and took on with each other." 

Mrs. Bosler received the announcement at first with 
surprise, for she exelaimed, " Jim I " without beingable, 
apparently, to say another word. Then her astonish- 
ment was suceeeded by grief, for she began to sob and to 
cover her face with her hands, and she said, " You know, 
Jim, as Lai can^t bear him ! *^ at the same time wiping her 
eyes with an apron whieh, to judge from its appearance, 
had been used to sop up liquids quite différent from tears. 

** Well, in course I knows what she says, but gais don^t 
know thar own minds. Why, she ain^t seen him half a 
dozen times in ail her life." 

" But he^s so ugly, Jim ! Wty, his face is ail battered 
up, 80 as you'd scarcely think he was a man." 

" Well, he ain't much for good looks, that's a fact ; but, 
for the matter o* that, I ain't neither. Jist look at me, 
now ! " 

" She'll never do it, Jim," replied Mrs. Bosler, without 
turning her eyes on her husband's face, and still wiping 
them with her apron. '* I do believe it will kill her." 

"Kill her I " exelaimed Mr. Bosler, contemptuously ; 
" no, it won't neither. She ain't sich a fool, and ef she was, 
I wouldn^t let her. She's got to do it Saturday week, and 
no mistake, at three o'clock in the af temoon. And I want 
you jist to git ready without sayin' a wordto her; mind 
now, not a word 1 " he continued, in a threatening tone. 
" It's got to be, and she's got to make the beat of it. And 
she won't know nothin* about it," chuckling with delight 
as he spoke, "till Luke and the squire's in the house. 
And as to good looks, he's got two eyes and a whole nose 
anyhow, and that's mor'n you kin say for me." 

" She'U never stand it, Jim ; I knows she won^t," cried 
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Mrs, Bosler, wringing her hands and sobbing yiolently. 
** She hâtes him worse'n pizen ; and it don't seem right to 
make her marry a man as she can't bear even to look on." 

** Now, MoU Bosler, don^t you be sich a damed fool as 
to put notions into her head, for, dang me, ef l'U stand any 
sich stuff ! She's got to marry Luke Kittle next Saturday 
week jist as sure as l'm sittin' on this bar'l ! I ain't goin' 
to stand it, and I wUnt you to know it. It^s one of them 
things as is settled. Ef it ain't, you may call me a liar, and, 
when I says that, you knows by this time that I means it." 

"0 Jim, Jim, itll kill her, I knows !'^ exelaimed Mrs. 
Bosler, still sobbing ; " and," she added, elasping her hands 
togetber and looking imploringly into his face, " it'U kill 
me, too ! " 

*^Well!" said Bosler, ramming both hands into his 
trousers-pockets, coming up to where his wif e sat and look- 
ing down on her with a mingled expression of contempt 
and anger, while his one eye twitched and worked convul- 
sirely in its orbit — *'ef you want to be sich a fool as to die, 
why you can go and do it jist as soon as you pleases, but I 
can't afford to let Lai go yît, and, what's more, I don't 
mean to. And I want you to understand that youVe got 
to see this thing through with me ; and, ef you don't," 
seizing her by the shoulders as he spoke, '' PU do what 
IVe never donc before — ^though, perhaps, it would 'a* bin 
better ef I had— l'U beat you black and blue, as sure as my 
name's Bosler ! Now, stop that darned sniveling, and git 
up, and see to things, and, mind you, don*t you dar* to say 
a Word to Lai till I tell you. Now, I guess we understands 
each other, and thar won't be no trouble." 

" It'U kill her, Jim, jist as sure as you stand thar. 
Yes," she contînued, speaking as she used to speak before 
her marrîage, "I know she will die if you force her to 
marry that man. It's a cruel thing to do. You know he's 
a brute, and a vile, bad man, and-^" 
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" Now see hère 1 " exclaimed her husband^ grasping hér 
by the wrist, " don't you know youVe got to stop this ? 
Do you want me to break your arm ? *' he continued, giv- 
îng that member a sudden twist that caused Mrs. Bosler 
to utter a smothered cry. " You don't, eh ! Well, I will 
ef you says another word, or snivels auother snivel. Now 
go 1 '' giving her a push as he spoke, " and mind what I 
told you, or thar'll be trouble ail around." 

During the whole day and for several days thereafter 
Mrs. Bosler went about the house attending to her work in 
a dazed sort of a way, as though she scarcely understood 
what she was doing. She rarely spoke a word even to Lai, 
and indeed avoided her as much as she could, for she felt 
afraid that the condition of her mind might be perceived, 
and that questions might be put to her that she would find 
it difficult to parry, without her daughter's quick percep- 
tions discovering that something was wrong. She felt in 
bodily terror of her husband. She had never been treated 
quite so roughly before. Occasionally he had, when angry, 
threatened her with varions whimsical penalties, such as 
" bustin' her liver," " knockin' both eyes into one," *^ mash- 
in' her jaw," and others of the like, but then he had always 
been in a state of partial intoxication, and she knew that 
they were either mère idle talk or else only emphatic ex- 
pressions intended as re-enf orcements of his opinions or com- 
mands. But now she was convinced that he was in eamest. 
His eye had gleamed and twinkled as she had never before 
seen it affected, except upon an occasion several years pre- 
viously, when he had shot and killed a man in her présence, 
during a heated discussion in relation to the division of a 
number of horses of which they had jointly but illegally 
become possessed. There was an ugly look in his face when 
he seized her by the arm, that had f rightened her and which 
was constantly before her eyes as she went listlessly through 
her routine of work, trying to take an interest in the labors 
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iJhat lier position imposed upon her, and yet conscions 
that her préoccupation was noticed by the one person from 
whom she felt it must be concealed. She knew enough of 
ber husband to be aware, from the earnestness and positiye- 
ness he had shown in the matter^ that Bome more than usu- 
ally powerful cause had changed bis opinions of "The 
Gulcher," and brought him to bis présent state of mind in 
regard to the marriage of bis daughter to that individual ; 
but even she never associated thèse events with the five 
thousand dollars in gold contained in a bag that had evi- 
dently once been Mr. Kittle's property. There was clearly 
no reason why she should do so. She knew nothing of 
Lal's prospects as an heiress, and of the fàct being known 
to Luke Kittle, while her husband had no information on 
the subject. Nothing, therefore, could hâve been more 
improbable than that the man would give five thousand 
dollars for her daughter, and that the girl's own father 
would sell her for that sum. And yet that there had been 
some arrangement, and that her husband had profited or 
was to profit by the contemplated marriage, she was cer- 
tain. 

In the mean time Mr. Bosler continued to drînk heavily, 
though neVer quite to the extent of producing complète 
intoxication, He had gotten over the fit of temper he had 
experienced at bis wife's obstinacy in taking an unfavor- 
able view of bis matrimonial designs in regard to bis 
daughter, At times, he was jovial with both the women 
of bis household, though he did not fail to notice his wife's 
dejected manner, and to give her numerous wamîngs of his 
vigilance and détermination in the shape of savage looks 
from his one eye and significant shakes of his head. Once 
when he had caught her behind the bouse crying and 
wringing her hands he had spoken a few sharp words of 
remonstrance, which he had enforced by pinching her arm 
till it waa black and blue. *^ You want me to break your 
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ann now, don't you ? '' he had said, savagely, as he squeezed 
the flesh till his nails penetrated the skin^ while he gaye the 
limb a sudden jerk that almost dislocated her shoulder. 
** That's only a taste of what you'U git ef you don^t mind ! " 
Then changing his manner, he added : 

" Don't you go on about it so, Moll. It's got to be, and 
you mought jist as well take it quietly. I didn't mean to 
hurt you," he continued, as the woman writhed with the 
pain he had caused. ^^ Now let's make up,'' kissing her as 
he spoke. '^ Sometimes, Moll, l'm a rough cuss, I knows ; 
but I gaess my heart's in the right place, af ter ail, and you 
knows it, Moll, don't you ? '* 

" Jim, ef you'd only give this thing up ! It's not 
too late. O Jim for my sake, for me, give it up I " 

" Now, thar you are ag'in, goin' on in the old way, and 
ail because l'm a-gittin' a good husband for my daughter. 
Women is the niost onreasonable people* in the world, and 
l've got one on 'em hère in this very house as beats ail the 
rest. See here,^' he continued, as though moved by a sud- 
den inspiration, "Fve a damed good mind to tell you the 
whole thing, and then may be you^l see as I ain't sich a fool 
as you takes me to be. Luke loves that gai all-fired much. 
He jist thinks thar ain't no such gai nowhar around, and 
he's a risin' man, too, is Luke. Well, now, what would 
you say ef I was to tell you that he give me five thousand 
dollars in gold — ^the same as is in that bag as I put away 
for safe keepin' — and that when Lal's his wif e he's to give 
five thousand more I What would you say to that, Moll ? 
Wouldn't that make you feel proud as you had a daughter 
as was worth ten thousand dollars cash down ?" 

"My God, Jim I is that true ?" 

" True ! every word on it — ^jist as true as gospil. Now 
you see it ain't so bad as you thought it was. But don't 
you go and tell Lai till I give the word," he went on, not 
noticing his wife's changed expression, " for I don't waut no 
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more rows nor I kin help. One woman at a time's about 
as much as I kin manage, I gness. Why, hello^ Moll I 
What's the matter ? — Hère, Lai 1 Lai I corne hère quick ! 
thar's something wrong, I guess.'* 

Evidently there was something very wrong, for Mrs. 
Bosler was leaning against the cabin as pale as a ghost, while 
a crimson torrent of blood yras gushing from her mouth. 
She sank to the ground in her husband's arms, and Lai and 
he carried her into the house and laid her on the bed, the 
blood ail the while continuing to flow. She did not appear 
to recognize either of them. She never spoke a word, and 
in a few moments, af ter half a dozen deep gasps for breath, 
each one of which increased the flow of blood, she was dead. 

This was Mr. Bosler's twelf th yictim since he had taken 
up his résidence in Colorado. For he was just as much 
morally gnilty of her death as though a buUet from his re- 
Yolyer had caused the bleeding from her lungs. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

"lal must go !" 

Mes. Bosler's death occurred on Saturday, and there was 
still a whole week before the time fixed for Làl's wedding. 
For a few moments Jim stood by the side of the bed on 
which the corpse of his wife lay, the subject of several con- 
tending émotions. He had loyed the woman after his man- 
ner, and more than he had loved any other human being, 
except perhaps his daughter. If his ways with other peo- 
ple were taken into considération, it would in common jus- 
tice hâve to be admitted that as a rule he had treated her 
well ; better, probably, than men of his kind generally treat 
their wives. But, for ail that, he had been a brute, and had, 
through her weakness and his own persistently evil exam- 
ple and precept, brought her down aJmost to his own level. 
Now she was dead, and as he stood looking at the body 
from which the life-blood had flowed till death had come, 
and brushed away with his shirt-sleeve the single tear that 
rose to his single eye, he felt sorry that she was gone. 

But the prédominant feeling, or at least the one that 
soon became prédominant, was connected with the disposi- 
tion that he had made of his daughter ; and it was a fear 
that, in some way or other, the catastrophe might interfère 
with the contemplated fulfillment of his obligations to Mr. 
Kittle, and the conséquent receipt from that gentleman 
of the f urther sum of fiye thousand dollars, to say nothing 
of being called upon to return the amount he had already 
received, Thoughts of this kind obtruded themselves upon 
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Mr. Bosler in the midst of his grief, and eventually suc- 
ceeded in banishing that émotion altogether. So far, how- 
ever, as he was concemed, he was determined thafc there 
should be no postponement of the ceremony. Indeed, as 
he argued with himself, there was ail the more reason, now 
that Lai was motherless, that she should hâve the protect- 
ing arma of a husband thrown around her. He was con- 
scious of his own inability to look af ter his varions interests, 
and at the same time be a companion to her. ** LaFs one 
o' them gais," he said to himself as she lay across the bed, 
her head buried in her dead mother's bosom, *'as must 
hâve Society, and it's my dooty to git the best for her as I 
kin. I guess now she'll f eel kind o' lonely, and won't be so 
keen to kick over the traces as she mought ^a' bin. Ail 
things ifi for the best, I guess," he added, resignedly, address- 
ing his daughter, *^though it's hard sometimes to take it 
ail in at onst. I shouldn't wonder ef she was better off now 
than she would V bin ef she'd a staid with us." Which, 
admitting, as Mr. Bftsler did, the existence of a future state, 
was about as true a remark as had ever fallen from his lips. 
*^ Corne, Lai," he continued to his daughter, who was sob- 
bing as though her heart would break, **don't you cry any 
mor'n you kin help. In course you feels bad, and I don't 
objeck to your cryin'. What you've got to do now is, to do 
them things as she and me'd agreed was best for you. Her 
heart was jist sot on one thing, and when you do that she'll 
know it even ef she îs dead, and she'll be glad, I guess, as 
she left a good daughter behind her." 

Lai did not hear half of what he said ; and if she had 
heard, she could not, in her then condition of overwhelm- 
ing grief, hâve gîven it attention. She therefore made no 
reply, either to Mr. Bosler's pious platitudes or to the réf- 
érence he had made to her mother's wishes. 

The brilliant idea of gîvîng Lai to understand that her 
mother had specially desired that the marriage with Luke 
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Kittle should take place had only occurred to Mr* Bosler 
while he was maklDg his remarks at the bedeide of bis dead 
wife, and bad at once been acted upon. The référence was 
indistinct, but it was enough, under the circumstances, 
wben be could not be expected to go into détails ; and it 
would serve as tbe basis for more spécifie allégations as to 
tbe dead woman's wisbes, to be stated at a subséquent 
period. Now, arrangements had to be made for the fu- 
neral. So Mr. Bosler, leaying Lai alone in charge of the 
corpse, hitched up his horses and started for The Canon, to 
procure the services of an undertaker and a clergyman. 

It was not his intention to stay long at the town. His 
friend Crump would, he thought, attend to matters for 
him ; and, having once engaged his services, he designed 
retuming immediately to Bighorn Spring. He had an in- 
distinct idea that it would not be seemly for him to appear 
prominently in public while his wife lay a corpse in his 
bouse. And in some matters Mr. Bosler was very par- 
ticular. 

He saw Crump, and, what was more, saw " The Gulch- 
er," and found them both fuUy as sympathetic as he could 
bave desired. It was agreed that no postponement of the 
proposed wedding should take place, but that punctually 
at three o'clock, on the foUowing Saturday af ternoon, Mr. 
Kittle, the justice of the peace, and such friends as he de- 
sired to invite to the ceremony, should make their appear- 
ance at Bighorn Spring, and that there and then Lai should 
become his wife. 

The funeral of Mrs. Bosler, it was arranged, should be 
conducted quietly the following moming, the grave being 
(lug in the cemetery belonging to the town. That evening 
the body was brought to The Canon and laid ont in a pri- 
vate room at " Crump's," and the next day, foUowed only 
by Mr. Bosler, Lai, Messrs. Kittle and Crump, and two or 
three women-friends of the deceased, it was deposited in its 
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final resting-plaoe. There was no formai inquîry as to the 
cause of death. A physician asked a few questions of Lai 
and her father^ looked at the corpse, from the mouth of 
which the blood was still oozing when it arrived at The Ca- 
fîon, and then gave a certificate of " death from pulmonary 
haBmorrhage." 

Mr. Bosler and Lai, as soon as the funeral was oyer, 
drove baok to Bighorn Spring. Although she had no 
knowledge of the altercation that had been the immédiate 
cause of her mother's death, she was aware, from Tarions 
preceding circumstances, that a différence of opinion on 
some important subject existed between them. She had 
several times surprised her mother in tears, and, upon in- 
quiring, had receiyed evasiye answers. She had obseryed, 
too, that her f ather and mother rarely talked to each other 
as they had f ormerly donc, and that, although he was appar- 
ently in good spirits, thèse were certainly not shared by his 
wife. And, in addition, she had repeatedly seen her father 
look threateningly at her mother, and had perceived that 
the latter quailed under the infliction. AU thèse things now 
came back to Lai with increased force, and the efforts that 
Mr. Bosler made to lead her to belieye that neyer before 
had he been so loving to his wife as during the last few 
days, only served to increase the doubts that were being 
developed in her mind. 

Few words were spoken during the driye home. Mr. 
Bosler once or twice made some indiffèrent remark, to 
which Lai either gave a short answer or none at ail, as the 
occasion required. She had not yet gotten oyer the first 
burst of grief, and the state of mental torpor into which 
her mother's sudden and awful death had thrown her. As 
well as she could, she was thinking of ail the incidents 
that had any apparent connection with the eyent. Then 
she recoUected that her mother had gone to the back of the 
house, whither she had been f ollowed by her father. She 
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knew of nothing more tîU she heard him call for asssist- 
ance^ and, on htirrying from the work on which she was 
engaged, ânding her mother sinking to the ground with 
the blood gushing from her mouth. 

But yet, though she knew so little, she instinetively 
felt that he, in some way or other, was connected with her 
mother's death, and the thought gave her a terror and a ré- 
pugnance that, with ail her efforts, she could not overcome. 
That there had been no murder she belieyed, for she had 
seen with her own eyes the crimson current that welled up 
from her mother's breast like water from the bottom of a 
spring. And she had also witnessed the dismayand sor- 
row of her father, when, in the height of the catastrophe, 
he had supported his dying wife in his arms, and, af ter his 
rough method, had soothed her last moments. But what 
had caused the blood to flow, and what were they doing 
there together ? Ah ! that she did not know — might, per- 
haps, never know. Mrs. Bosler had not been ill ; there had 
been no cough, no sign of lung-disease ; the doctor who 
gaye the death-certificate had said that some sudden ex- 
citement might hâve caused the breaking of the blood- 
Tessel. What had been the cause of that excitement ? 
Something her father had said or donc ? Something to 
produce a climax to the mental disturbance that her 
mother had suffered ever since her father had returned 
from The Canon ? 

With this imperfect conclusion, unsatisfactory as it was, 
Lai was obliged for the présent to be content. Her mother 
was dead ! From that f act there was no escape. Her best 
f riend, the only one to whom she had been able to go in her 
troubles, would never more be ablè to help her with the. 
sympathy that had so often confirméd her in the right. 
She called to mind how, only a few days before, her mother 
had strengthened her in her détermination to return the 
stolen book, and she recognized the f act that but for the 
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snpporfc she had given, the book might still hâve been 
stolen property. She did not stop to consider that her 
mother had done bat a small portion of her duty ; she did 
not think of the toleration of crime, the negleet of both 
precept and example, the weakness toward her husband's 
outrages, the dégradation of her own natnre^ that the woman 
had exhibited. That woman was her mother; and Lai 
only thought of the good parts of her disposition and char- 
acter, especially as they had been exhibited during the last 
few days of her life. It had seemed that Mrs. Bosler had 
been suddenly awakened to the sensé of her short-comings, 
when she had reyealed her heart to her daughter, scarcely 
a week bef ore she was placed beyond the possibility of mak- 
ing further progress toward a reformation. Lai thought 
of her most as she had liyed last. 

Arriring at Bighorn Spring, Mr. Bosler went at once to 
his own room, and, shutting the door, proceeded to make 
himself comfortable by taking off his coat, boots, and cra- 
vat. Then, from a recess that he had constructed behind 
the fireplace, he took his bag of fiye thousand dollars and 
began to count the bright gold-pieces. Five hundred there 
ought to be, and five hundred there were, of ten dollars 
éach. Ten piles of fifty, or fifty piles of ten, or five piles 
of a hundred — ^all kinds of numerical combinations could 
be raade of them ; but he thought they looked best when 
spread out over the table singly^ in the form of a parallelo- 
gram, counting twenty-five one way and twenty the other. 
He sat and looked at this figure, his eye twinkling with 
pleasure at the sight of the golden sheet and with the ideas 
that were evoked. In another week he would be able to 
make it twice as big — or to hâve two, one at each end of 
the table. He rubbed his hands with glee as his imagina- 
tion pictured the augmentation of his wealth. And ail 
obtained so easily ! No risk of losing his life, as in horse- 
stealing ! He actually began to see that the latter was not 
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entirely an advantageous way of seeking a living. There 
were objections to it. He was now a capitaliste and, like 
others before him, with their attainment of wealth^ he was 
becoming conservative. He was almost ready to kick down 
the ladder that he had been climbing so many years. He 
might even stop drinking whisky. He only wished he had 
a dozen daughters. He would be perfectly willing to sell 
them ail for ten thousand dollars apiece. 

But he did love this one, and he did feel a pang or two 
of regret that he should hâve to give her np in a week f rom 
that time, and to a man who, however much he might try 
to deceive himself into the idea that he was worthy, he 
knew in his heart was a beastly wretch, with scarcely a re- 
deeming quality, and this, even f rom his stand-point, which 
was not an elevated one by auy means. 

Yes ; he must part with Lai, and for ten thousand dol- 
lars. There was compensation in the thought, but yet he 
felt uneasy. For a moment or two he imagined to himself 
a wild scheme, by which it might be possible to get ail the 
money and keep his daughter too. Kittle would doubtless 
bring the money with him. Why not pick a quarrel with 
him, kill him, possess himself of the bag of gold he would 
hâve with him, and then with Lai make his escape ? No ; 
it would not do. There would be the justice of the peace ; 
and, doubtless, " The Gulcher " would not be such a fool 
as to put his head into Mr. Bosler's trap without having 
thoroughly provided for his escape. He would corne with 
his friends ail armed to the teeth, ready for, and perhaps 
even expecting, treachery. Mr. Bosler knew that his répu- 
tation was not good, even with his own class. 

There was one othe^ alternative ; and that was to escape 
from the country immediately, taking his daughter with 
him, and being satisôed with the five thousand dollars he 
had already received. But a very little reflection suflBced 
to dismiss this idea from his mind — the five thousand dol- 
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lars in expectancy constituted an allurement that he was 
absolutely powerless to resist. Besides, he had reason to 
believe that any effort at escape would be futile. ^' The 
Gulcher " was sharp ; he knew the man he was dealing 
with ; and he would not hâve risked his five thousand dol- 
lars withoutharingprovided ample guarantees for seeurity. 
Doubtless, there were ftpies watching every moyement he 
made ; doubtless, they were at that very moment around 
the house, ready to intercept any attempt at flight that he 
might make. No ; there was no alternative — the bargain 
must be f ulfiUed. Lai must go I 

There was one thing yet to do, and that was to commu- 
nicate to his daughter the information of the fate that was 
in store for her. It was to Mr. Bosler's crédit thathe 
shrank from doing this, and there were two reasons that 
caused him to view the act of révélation with appréhension. 
In the first place, he knew she would be distressed ; and, in 
the second, he was eqally certain she would be angry. He 
loved her a little too much to be willing to cause her a pang 
if he could hâve seen his way ont of the matter, and he 
stood in some terror of LaFs anger. He did not know what 
it might resuit in. He had several times provoked her to 
great indignation by merely mentioning Mr. Kittle to her 
as a possible husbaiïd, and he had been f earf ul from her ap- 
pearance and actions that she might be going to hâve a fit, 
or to become insane, or to plunge a knife into her breast or 
perhaps into his ; and ail this had been brought about mere- 
ly by the suggestion that a man she loathed might some day 
be her husband. What would she do when told that she 
should be this man's wife, that it was ail settled, and that 
the day was only a week distant ? He positively trembled 
when he thought of it, and he determined that the contest, 
if it needs must be severe, should be a short one, and that 
therefore he would say nothing to her on the subject till 
the night before the wedding was to occur. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A RENEWED ACQUAINTAKCESHIP. 

The élection that was to take place in the Fourth Légis- 
lative Council District was a spécial one, for the purpose of 
filling the vaoancy occasioned by the lamented démise of 
Councilor Thomas ïïughson, who had been accidentally 
drowned while attempting to cross Bobtail Eiver on horse- 
back. The next day after Tyscovus's nomination, Doctor 
Willis came down to the butte to confer with th0 candidate 
relative to the best means of obtaining success. The doc- 
tor's knowledge of the country and of the people was of 
great service to Tyscovus, and, after an honr's conversation 
with his friend, he obtained a very clear idea of the condi- 
tion of affairs and of the measures to be taken to insure 
reform. 

It was arranged that Tyscovus should make a séries of 
speeches in varions parts of the district, beginning at Hell- 
bender and ending with The Caflon. The latter place was 
well known to be devoted to the interests of Mr. Luke Kit- 
tle, the rival candidate ; and the doctor, knowing the char- 
acter of the majority of the inhabitants, was at first disposed 
to omit it from the list, under the idea that violence might 
be offered to any one opposing their favorite ; but to this 
Tyscovus would not consent. He intended, he said, to be 
fuUy as outspoken to the citizens of that place as to those 
of any other locality, and hoped to be able to convince some 
of them that it would better to hâve an honest administra- 
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tion of the laws than such a disregard of the principles of 
order as then existed, and that must end ère long in a state 
of complète anarchy. 

For a while, the doctor endeayored to dissuade him 
from persisting in this part of his plan of opérations^ but 
eventually gave in his adhésion, though not without ex- 
pressing his fears that some offensive act might be commit- 
ted. " It would be so easy," he said, "for any rascal who 
might take umbrage at your remarks, to shoot at you from 
the crowd listening to your speech, and none of us would 
ever know from whom the shot came 1 However, we will 
try to be on our guard against any such surprises ; and an 
idea strikes me in this connection which, if we can carry it 
ont, wiD afford you complète protection, besides, probably, 
enabling you to get a majority at The Caflon. Don't ask 
me now what it is. I shall at once attend to it, and you will 
probably know in a few hours." 

Tyscovus had already arranged to hâve funds placed to 
his crédit in the ** Miners' National Bank,'' at Hellbender, 
and the doctor engaged to purchase for him a pair of horses 
and a light wagon which he would require in making his 
campaign. Then the doctor took his departure for The 
Cation, promising to stop on his way back to report the re- 
suit relative to his idea, and to drive Tyscovus over to Che- 
tolah for a couple of days' visit, so as to give him a better 
opportunity of consulting with his political friends ; and 
also that he might at once secure his naturalization papers. 

It was not without a full appréciation of the importance 
of the step he was taking, that Tyscovus contemplated the 
act of renouncing his allegiance to ail other potentates, and 
especially to the Emperor of Eussia. The change of nation- 
ality must always to a thoughtful man be a matter of grave 
importance. But, as the reader knows, he was through his 
mother well imbued with American ideas. He had at vari- 
ons periods made long visits to the United States, and had. 
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seyeral years previouBly^ declared his intention to hecome 
an American citizen. He had also^ as part of the course o£ 
study requisite for the composition of the book in which he 
had been engaged^ deyoted a good deal of time to the in- 
yestigation of the American political System. He knew 
ail the provisions of the Constitution^ better than do the 
majority of educated adult Americans; and he had ad- 
mired without stint the admirable checks and guarantees 
contained in that wonderful instrument. 

As the reader already knows, Tyscovus had fully thought 
out the matter of his candidacy in ail its relations^ and had 
decided to give up, or at any rate postpone^ f urther work at 
his book. The opportunity afforded him for being of prao- 
tical benefit to humanity was too excellent to be disregarded. 
Should he be unsuccessful in his contesta the loss of time 
would not be great, as the élection was to take place in 
about two weeks^ and his numerous joumeys around the 
country, necessary to the conduction of his political cam- 
paign, would at least serve to enlarge his knowledge rela- 
tive to the interesting people among whom his fortunes 
would be cast for several years. 

The prospect of again meeting Theodora was pleasant 
to him^ and^ although it was probable that most of his time 
would be taken up with other matters, he anticipated being 
more or less in her socîety during his stay at Chetolah. He 
began to long for such refined woman-companionship as she 
was capable of affording. He had felt the charm of her 
présence very acutely, and now that he had, as he thought, 
arrived at the décision that marriage with a woman of her 
tastes and prédilections was out of the question, he had lost 
the fear of association with her with which he had at first 
been imbued. She was a woman to hâve as a friend, and 
he was quite sure that, were he to be in constant companion- 
ship with her, he should never regard her in any other light 
than as a friend. 
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In the course of the aftemoon Doctor Willis returned, 
and, to the surprise of Tyscovus, brought with him the 
man Abe Wilkins, or " The Monkey," who only a few days 
bef ore had made a strenuous effort to enter his house. Tys- 
coYus looked at him with astonishment, contemplating the 
extraordinary appearance presented by the man's long arms, 
and wondering how he had been able to resist the embrace 
which they seemed to be capable of giving. On the other 
hand, "The Monkey" regarded his late antagonist with 
equal wonder, that a man so spare as Tyscovus appeared * 
to be should hâve been able, not only to resist him, but 
to hâve shown himself an aggressive combatant not to be 
despised. 

" Now that y ou hâve inspected each other sufl&ciently," 
said the doctor, laughing, " I must explain the object I had 
in view in bringing about this meeting. I was quite sure of 
Wilkins's good-will toward you," he continued, addressing 
Tyscovus, "and I am now convinced of his eamest désire 
to reform, and to atone, so far as he can, for his former 
lawless career. The narrow escape of his child from death 
the other day has been of service to him, by setting him to 
thinking that he had neglected his duty as a father, and 
causing him to résolve to do better in future. In the first 
place, he desires to ask your forgiveness." 

" That's about ît, I guess,^' said Wilkins, " l'm goin' to 
quit, and l'd like to start squar'.'* 

" I am perfectly willing to forgive you," said Tyscovus, 
"especially as you hâve made restitution, but you hâve 
broken the law, and, although I shall take no active meas- 
ures for your punishment, I can not insure you against ar- 
rest, or promise that I will not appear as a witness against 
you." 

"Oh, as to that," said Wilkins, laughing, "l'U take 
my chances. Thar ain't no one, I guess, would keer to 
take me up, so long as you're satisfied. Besides, thar ain't 
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no one as knows aDjthing about it 'oept you and the doc- 
tor." 

" It looks to me something like compounding a felony," 
said Tyscovus, gravely. Then suddenly it occurred to him 
that he had already^ in the case of Lai Bosler^ done that 
yery thing. She had violated the law, not to the same ex- 
tent as the man before him^ but sfcill had committed a dis- 
tinct infraction of the statute against larceny. She had 
expressed contrition and had made restitution, and he had 
not only forgiven her, but had fallen in lore with her. 
Wilkins had expressed contrition — had also made restitu- 
tion ; why, then, should he not compound his felony as 
readily as he had Lai Bosler's ? Many hyper-conscientious 
people would hâve worried themselves into a morbid stat/C 
of mind over this question. Tyscovus, however, saw the 
matter in its true light. Setting aside altogther his Per- 
sonal feelings, he recognized the facts that the objects of 
ail law are the protection of society and the reformation of 
the criminal. The first end he knew was to be obtained, 
not only by puttinç the offender in such a position as re- 
garded the world that further crime would be impossible — 
that is, shutting him up in prison, or taking his life, accord- 
ing to the nature of his crime — ^but by acting upon him mor- 
ally, and by using him as an example to others who might be 
contemplating yiolations of the law. Lal's offense was not 
a public one ; it was the resuit of impulse, and was not one 
of a séries committed by a hardened criminal, habituated 
to crime. No court would hâve inflicted upon her much 
more than a nominal punishment. Moreover, she had ex- 
piated her offense by her humiliation and grief. 

As to Wilkins, he was an old offender ; he exhibited no 
évidence of contrition beyond his own assertion; he had 
come there purposely to commit crime ; he had used vio- 
lence ; he was known throughout the Territory as a lawless 
man ; his punishment would serve as a much-needed ex- 
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ample^ and would effectually provide against the perpétra- 
tion by him of further crimes. 

Yes, there was a différence. It was net necessary for 
him to go further into the considération of the subjcct. It 
was right to condone Lal's yenial sin and crime^ and it 
would not be right to prevent the law dealing with Mr. 
Abe Wilkins — certainly not till there were better eyidences 
of that indiyidual's reformation than had been yet offered. 
He was not going to denounce him, and neither was he 
going to protect him. His future action would dépend 
very much on how the néophyte in yirtue conducted him- 
self. 

" So it is eompounding a felony," said the doctor, tak- 
ing up TyscoYus's last remark, and walking with him out of 
the room. " That means, that you are willing to say noth- 
ing about the matter proyided the oftender does certain 
things. Every father, I suppose, acts iii that way with hia 
children^ and he would be a very bad f ather if he did not. 
And eyen courts suspend punishment in such cases as they 
think can be dealt with mercifully to the adyantage of the 
guilty person and of society. Now, I know Wilkins pretty 
well. I belieye he means to be a différent and a better 
man hereafter. He bas told me something to-day that has 
stirred eyery fiber of my body, and I adyise you to trust 
him absolutely. By so doing, you will confirm him in his 
good resolutions and benefit your country." 

** I don't think I quîte understand," said Tyscoyus. 

" Of course you don't ; you are not likely to suspect me 
of conceiying such a brilliant stroke of genius as I haye 
not only thought out, but executed. We shall carry The 
Cafion for you by at least a hundred majority." 

*^ I still don't understand.'* 

" No, for I haye not yet explaincd. Now. listen : Abe 
Wilkins controls a large portion of the yotes of The Ca- 
fion. The other side has relied on him to influence this 
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vote for Kittle. He will not. He will work in your în- 
terest, and every mother's son of the gang will go for you.*' 

^^ And what am I to do ? I mnst confess thàt at fîrst 
sight I don't quite like the idea of Totes in a free country 
being transferred, without regard to principles, from one 
party to the other. I suppose something will be required 
of me." 

*^ You will not be required to pay money, or to sacrifice 
principlë, or to do anything, worthy or unworthy, in regard 
to thèse men. You will go down there and speak, and yon 
will tell them that you are a law-and-order man^ and that 
your very first duty, if you are elected, will be to introduce 
measures looking to a reform in the System of administer- 
ing law. You will say as seyere things as you please and 
thèse men will applaud you, and then they will Tote for 
you. Surely it is désirable to win thèse people over to the 
side of right, and it is proper for you to ayail yourself of 
the assistance of the only man who can control them/' 

"And what inducements will Wilkins hold ont to 
them?'' 

" None at ail, except that of voting to oblige him. He 
controls them by his own personal influence. They will go 
as he goes, and he is now on your side. They neither know 
nor care anything about the principles involved." 

" And yet they hâve the privilèges of freemen ! I think 
it is very horrible." 

** My dear fellow, there are ignorant men in every com- 
munity who are just as unworthy as they are of the rîghts 
of the citizen. But what can you do ? They hâve votes 
that they do not know how to use. Somebody must guide 
them. Now, who shall it be, you or Mr. Luke Kittle ? 
If you do not accept the leadership, your opponent will, 
and he will be elected." 

*' Of course, Wilkins expects something," said Tyscovus, 
still unsatisfied. " What is it ? An office ? " 
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By no means. He îs actuated solely by good-will to 
you, originating, I suspect, in a wholesome admiration for 
your prowess. Besides, he feels that he has done you an 
injury, and he wishes to atone for it, and as amply as is in 
his power/* 

** I will accept his proposition/' said Tyscovus after a 
little reflection, *' upon the condition that I hâve an oppor- 
tunity of addressing his ' gang/ as you call it, iniorming 
them of my principles, and calling their attention to the 
fact that their votes are their own, and not to be cast for 
me unless they are satisfied that I am the better man and 
will make the better legislator." 

" I think you are over-sensitive/' said the doctor, laugh- 
ing ; *^but I will engage that you shall hâve the opportuni- 
ty you désire. Now, I am going to propose to you to leave 
Wilkins in charge of your house while you are with us at 
Ghetolah. It is not safe to leave it unguarded, as you hâve 
now many valuable things in it/' 

**Well, of ail the extraordinary propositions I ever 
heard/' said Tyscovus, with an amused expression of coun- 
tenance, " that exceeds 1 " To think of employing as a 
keeper of a house the man who robbed it, is certaînly a 
most original idea, and one that only the brain of an Ameri- 
can could hâve evolved. However, I am willing. Such 
an expérience of human nature as you are giving me will 
be very valuable, especially if on my return I do not find 
that he has again made off with ail of my effects that he 
could carry." 

*^ And that is exactly the expérience you will hâve. 
You will find that not a thing will hâve been touched with- 
out your permission. Come, let us go back and settle mat- 
ters with him at once. Then I shall drive you over to 
Chetolah. Theodora is waiting to welcome you. Her ex- 
periment in évolution is a perf ect success, and she is about 
devising others in which she wants your advice. She is de- 
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lighted with your nomination. I hâve been trying to in- 
duce her to make a speech or two in your behalf^ but she 
pleads other and more imperative duties. Besides^ she is 
expecting visitors from New York in a few days — some 
people whom she met last summer and whom she likes very 
much, and who are coming at a most opportune moment.^' 

" I shall be delighted to meet Miss Willis again,'' said 
Tyscovus, with animation ; ^^ I would much rather converse 
with her than make political speeches.'^ 

" Of course, you would ! ^' exclaimed the doctor, with 
entire sincerity. "Who wouldn^t? She's capable of en- 
tertaining the wisest man that ever lived." 

" Well, I*m not that," said Tyscovus, laughing ; " Fm 
only an ass, as you know. But, for ail that, I hâve a hum- 
ble liking for being entertained. I suppose 'John Buri- 
dan's Ass' was delectably enlivened when he found him- 
self between the water and the hay/' 

"I don't know about that," said the doctor; "the oc- 
casion was too serions for much amusement. — Now, Wil- 
kins," he continued as they entered the room where that 
individual was seated waîtîng their retum, "ail îs settled, 
and Mr. Tyscovus will be glad to hâve you remain in 
charge of his house till he gets back, which he will in a 
couple of days. I told him he could trust you." 

" So he kin, doc ; I guess all'U be safe with me, and, 
what's more, I won't let no one else touch 'em neither. 
Now, ef thar's any instructions, Fm ready for 'em." 

" I hâve no instructions," said Tyscovus, to whom the 
latter part of the remarks had been addressed ; " I leave ail 
to you, simply to be taken care of." 

"And l'il take care of 'em, that you kin bet your pile 
on." 

Then Tyscovus fiUed a traveling-bag with what he 
thought he should require, and he and the doctor took 
their departure for Chetolah. 
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During the drire, the doctor scarcely opened his mouth 
to speak, except occasionâlly to ntter 8ome exclamation 
brought ont apparently by the thoughts passing through 
his mind. Tyscovus saw that he was preoccupied, and 
forbore to interrupt the cnrrent of his ideas. But, as they 
were entering the house, the doctor said : 

"Pve heard something to-day which will, if true — and 
I do not see how it can be false — require some prompt 
work, and will make several people happy. I can not 
speak more fully at présent, not even to Theodora, but a 
f ew days will reyeal ail. It settles ail the doubts of many 
years. But corne in — ^I must not keep you standing in the 
cold while your tea Is waiting for you." 

14 



CHAPTEE XXV. 

" THAT LESSON IS FOR TOU l '^ 

Tysooyus was glad to meet Theodora again^ and Théo- 
dora was equally delighted to encounter Tyscovus. The 
mère sight of her was suffîcient to recall in him ail the émo- 
tions of pleasare that he had experienced on first seeing 
her, and that had grown so long as the personal association 
had continued. But he had resolved not to allow his feel- 
ings to become involved beyond the point of friendship 
based on admiration and esteem, and, as Theodora evidently 
regarded him in a similar light, there was at first entire 
ease in their conversation and manner with each other. 

But Tyscovus was so constituted that self-control in the 
matter of his émotions was a very difficult matter. He had 
at one time, before leaving Poland, and even for a short 
period af ter his arrivai in Colorado, succceded in mastering 
thèse troublesome mental faculties to such a degree that he 
began to flatter himself that he had at last acquired com- 
plète command o ver them. He had then been subjected to the 
severest System of self -discipline that he had ever employed 
against himself, and his efforts had, as he thought, resulted 
in a victory for his intellect ; but he had latterly been 
forced to admit that the superiority was by no means abso- 
lute. Still, there was less brusqueness in the manifestation 
of his feelings always ; there was a greater power of repres- 
sion, and some were entirely restrained. He reasoned more 
forcibly and logically in regard to them, his faculfcy of 
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introspection was markedly developed, he had acquired 
increased power of considering his desires Irom unselfish 
stand-points, and of deciding irrespectively of his likes and 
dislikes ; courageous to a fault, he was not afraid of him- 
self. He shirked no responsibility. He did not wish to 
fall in love with Theodora. His reason told him, whether 
rightly or wrongly, that she eould not be such a wife as he 
would désire. He might easily hâve avoided ail risk of los- 
ing his heart by keeping away from Chetolah, but associa- 
tion with her was delightf ul, and to hâve avoided her would 
hâve been unkind and cowardly. 

Kow, as he sat in the luxuriously fumished drawing- 
room, on one side of the comfortable wood-fire, while Theo- 
dora, looking to his eyes more beautiful than ever before, 
sat on the other, he began to wonder how it had ever been 
possible for him to think of her as a woman to whom 
marriage should be forbidden. She was telling him of 
some récent novels she had been reading. Her interest was 
aroused and her cheeks glowed with the soft mellow hue 
which the peach wears when the summer sun begins to 
ripen it. Her remarks revealed her capacity to analyze 
characters and motives, and were couched in a diction 
that showed how thoroughly she had mastered the prin- 
ciples of the English language and how perfect was her 
taste in the choice of words. 

Tyscovus looked at her with undisguised admiration. 
There was nothing of the female anatomist about her now. 
No one seeing her beautifully formed hands with their ta- 
pering fingers would hâve supposed that they had ever held 
such a thing as a scalpel, or had dabbled in the unpleasant 
ooze of post-mortem examinations. She looked and spoke 
like a véritable woman without masculine aspirations or 
masculine modes of thought. Like one who, finding her 
greatest happiness in the study of the beautiful in Nature 
and in Art, preferre^ their refîning influences to those to be 
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derived from a public career, or from sitting on scholastic 
benches with *^ Tom, Dick, and Harry." 

She was speaking of the heroine in a somewhat j)opular 
novel of the day. 

*^I do not like her," she said with décision, and with a 
pretty little gesture of the hands. ^^She is hard, and 
snch women are always undesirable acqnaintances, whether 
I meet them in real life or in fiction. Sorrows and misfor- 
tunes, instead of refining her and making her more gentle, 
serred, on the contrary, to array her only the more strong- 
ly, not only against those about her, but against the whole 
human race. An author has no right to make such a char- 
acter the central figure of his story. Of course, disagree- 
able, and even mean, base, Tile personages, may be prop- 
erly introduced into novels ; but they should neyer be 
made the heroes or heroines. No properly constituted per- 
son ever cares, from choice, to read the lives of real maie- 
factors or other abominable people, or of those who are 
constantly exhibiting unworthy traits of disposition or 
character. Why, then, should such créatures be imagined 
by the noTclist, and a halo of glory be thrown around them, 
by making them the chief figures of his story ? 

^* The novel should, of course, depict life, and I am not 
so squeamish as to exclude ail ignoble natures ; but thèse 
should always be subordinate to those better types of hu- 
manity of which the world is full, and which, when well 
conceiyed and described, always give pleasure as well as in- 
struction to the reader." 

'^lam not quite sure that you are altogether right," 
said Tyscovus. " It appears to me that we can not avoid 
meeting with wickedness in this world, and that noyels 
that assume to depict the manners, customs, passions of 
mankind, can not ignore the bad. A great part of the good- 
ness of the world comes from a knowledge of the eyils at- 
tendant on the pursuit of yice. The Spartans were obsery- 
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ant people, and well informed in regard to the working of 
the human mind. As you know, they made their slaves 
dmnk^ and then submitted them to the observation of their 
children, in order to show them the disgasting effects 
of drunkenness. It was an immoral and beastly experi- 
ment. It was doing positive evil in order to obtain a pos- 
sible good ; but, doubtless, it was instructive. I don't sec 
why the novelist should not also make us aequainted with 
the horrors of a vicions life provided he is careful not to 
glaze them over with the thin vamish of decency or of 
beauty, but allows them to stand ont in ail their naked de- 
formity and ugliness. I can even conceive that he might 
imagine a totally depraved character and make him the 
principal personage of his story, but then he should be very 
sure that he présents him in such a way as to leave no 
doubt in the minds of his readers as to what he himself 
thinks of the moral status of his hero. There should be no 
exténuation of his crimes or sins, and his wickedness should 
meet with its due reward/' 

" Then you think the novel should inculcate a lesson ? '* 
said Theodora, inquiringly. 

*^ Of course I do ; but at the same time I regard the 
discussions that are constantly taking place, relative to the 
functions of the fictionist, as in great part superfluous, for 
I can not conceive of any well-told story failing to teach a 
lesson of some kind. I think the moral should not be 
obtrusive. If it is, the character of the story as a work of 
art is impaired. Something should be left for the imagina- 
tion of the reader, but, for ail that, it should be there, and 
not so hidden, either, that the wayfaring man, though he 
be almost a fool, should hâve any difficulty in finding it." 

Theodora smiled at the earnestness which Tyscovus 
exhibited, a quality which, however, he manifested at ail 
times in everything he undertook to say or do. It was 
this that constituted one of the chief charms of the man^ 
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and which impressed the listener or observer with a high 
sensé of his honesty of purpose. Theodora felt the influ- 
ence which every thorough-going and sincère person exer- 
cises npon those with whom he is associated ; and jet she 
was not impressionable in the ordinary sensé of the word. 
She was not one to be led away by an émotion from what 
her intellect, in her cooler moments, would tell her was 
right. But her reason was usually in snch happy accord 
with her feelings, and acted so promptly npon the excita- 
tions they offered, that no one could hâve callod her cold- 
hearted, or hâve regarded her as being slow to respond to 
any appeal addressed to her heart. 

But with her interest in the manner and matter of 
what Tyscovus had said was mingled no small degree of 
astonishment, that he, a foreigner, and of a nationality far 
remoyed in modes of thought and of expression from her 
own, should hâve been able to convey his ideas with such 
cleamess, and without, so far as she could perçoive, a single 
lapse from the highest standard of good English. At his 
former visit she had, as it were, been the teacher, and he 
had said little of a character to reveal the type of mental 
organization he possessed, or the methods by which his 
mind worked. Now, however, he was, without seeming 
to hâve a purpose of so doing, becoming the instructor, 
and she, equally unconsciously, was listening to the words 
that fell from his lips as though he spoke with the divine 
right of an oracle. 

And yet she was not annoyed at the change that was 
taking place, although she saw at once that his was the 
stronger mind, and that, in any future associations, he 
would lead and she would foUow. It was not so much the 
ideas he expressed that revealed to her a knowledge of the 
relative positions they would henceforth occupy, as it was 
the energy and décision he displayed in their enunciation. 
She saw that thèse were masculine qualities that man, by 
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the Tery nature of his organization^ mnst possess in a 
higher degree than they are held by woman, and she ad- 
mired them accordingly. And not only this, but, with 
true féminine instinct— an instinct, however, which, like 
that of matemity, is slowly but surely fading ont of the 
human female organism — she recognized their possessor as 
one whom she would be content to accept as a guide; 
whom, in fact, she would be compelled to accept. Like 
most properly organized women, she felt a contempt for 
weak-minded or weak-bodied men. She saw that Tyscovus 
was neither the one nor the other. Her father had told 
her of some of his antécédents — ^his imprisonment in Sibe- 
ria ; the object of his yisit to America ; his contest with 
Abe Wilkins — and she perceived for herself that there was a 
yigor of understanding that could not fail to make itself 
felt whenever an emergeucy might arise. 

"Doubtless you are right so far as society at large is 
concerned," she said, at last. "My remarks were too gên- 
erai. I should hâve restricted them to myself. I imagined, 
for the moment, that what was unpleasant to me must be 
so to the rest of the world. Besides, if you choose," she 
added, laughing, **you can set the expression down to my 
inhérent tendency, in common with the rest of my sex, to 
be inexact. But you spoke, just now, of totally deprayed 
persons. Are there any such ? " 

"No,'^ replied Tyscovus, laughing în tum, "I do not 
believe there are. You may set my expression down to my 
national tendency to exaggeration. But I see. Miss Willis, 
that you know how to give thrusts as well as to parry them. 
Coming back, though, to totally depraved persons, your 
father contends that Mr. Jim Bosler is without a redeem- 
ing trait. Ile regards him as being the worst man between 
the two océans. Admitting this last allégation to be true, 
I still believe that he is not altogether bad, that he loves 
his wife and daughter, and that further acquaintance with 
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him would reyeal the existence of other qualitios of a char- 
acter to redeem him from the charge of total depravity.'' 

" I think your example is about as strong a one as you 
could hâve chosen," said Theodora. " Bosler is assurediy 
as bad a man as there is. There may be others who haye 
committed more crimes, aiid of a more horrible nature, but 
he has the capacity for any depth of wickedness into which 
the heart of man can plunge. It is strange to me that he 
can haye had a daughter as naturally good as Lai. I haye 
always belieyed in the hereditary transmission of qualities 
good and bad, but this instance appears to be in opposition 
to the theory. Do you belieye in it ? " 

" No, I do not," answered Tyscoyus, with emphasis, 
"or rather I should say, in regard to this matter as well as 
to many others, that I am an agnostic. The eyidence is 
not sufîicient either way, and I prefer to hold my belief in 
abeyance till there are more facfcs bearing on the question. 
I haye reached that step of mental eyolution in which I 
accept nothing till it is proyed." 

"There I think you are wrong," said Theodora, with 
animation. " Agnosticism has always struck me as such a 
hard, cold condition for the mind to reach. It shows so 
little confidence in one's self, and leayes no room for future 
mental deyelopment except in the miser-like direction of 
the continuai accumulation of facts." 

" I do not think I quite follow you," said Tyscoyus, af- 
ter a moments reflection. 

" I will try and make myself clear. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, a person should ask me whether or not you were a 
burglar ? Do you think I should say, ^ I do not know — I 
haye not accumulated a sufficient stock of facts yet in regard 
to him to enable me to answer the question ' ? 'No, I should 
at once reply that you were not, and I should base my opin- 
ion upon certain traits that I know you to possess, and 
that are also totally incompatible with the existence of a 
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tçndency to enter people's houses by violence. I should hâve 
this knowledge as firmly as any other I conld acquire/' 

" No, that I deny ; you eould hâve the inference, perhaps ; 
but as to the knowledge, that you could not possess unless 
you knew more of my former life than you do know. As a 
mat ter of fact, my dear Miss Willis," he continued as ear- 
nestly as though he were expressing a serious doubt relative 
to his non-burglarious antécédents, *^you do not know 
whether I am a burglar or not. For ail you can allège with 
certainty, I may hâve broken into inany houses, and hâve 
even served out a term in prison for my crimes. You can 
only know a thing when you hâve applied to it the powers 
of your sensés. What you can see, hear, taste, smell, or 
touch, that you know, and nothing else.*' 

** If the sensés were infallible," réjoined Theodora, " you 
might with propriety regard them as the only channels 
through which sure information is to be obtained. But 
when you call to mind the fact that they are ail liable to 
lead to illusions and hallucinations, I do not see that we 
obtain any more certain knowledge through them than 
through reflection upon such perceptions as seem to us to be 
real. When we come to actual positive knowledge, about 
which there is no possibility of a doubt, I think you will 
agrée with me that the amount is exceedingly small. In 
truth, I am not sure that we hâve any. If we stopped to 
act only upon indubitable knowledge, we should do noth- 
ing at ail. Faith, after ail, is the influence that guides us.'^ 

"I think I could èasily invalidate your reasoning," said 
Tyscovus, with a smile, ^'if I were not anxious to talk with 
you about another matter. Do you know much of Miss 
Bosler?'' 

" Not a very great deal ; in fact, nothing of my own 
knowledge. Father knows her well, and has always spoken 
kindly of her." 

*^ I wish you knew her, for I would like to hâve your 
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opinion of her. It is very horrible to think that she has 
Buch an irreclaimable wretcli as Bosler for her father/^ 

" Yes, but then you know she will probably soon be 
separated from him, for, as her guardian and the trustée 
of her fortune, f ather will never permit her to be surrounded 
by such influences as those to whieh ehe has hitherto been 
subjected. He will probably send her East in a few days. 
I suppose you know that her mother is dead." 

*^N"o, I had not heard of it. Then the girl is still more 
to be pitied, for I suppose her mother was some check to 
the evil power of Bosler." 

*^ A littlé only ; she was a weak créature, and thoroughly 
under her husband's control. I hâve heard papa say that 
at one time she was a very respectable woman, but that 
association with Bosler soon degraded her almost to his 
level." 

Tyscovus reflected for a few moments as to whether or 
not he should tell ïheodora of Lal's récent visit to him and 
of its cause. Finally he decided to^do so, and in a few words 
related the essential points of the matter, but without say- 
ing much relative to his own feelings or those which he 
thought he had detected in Lai. 

Theodora heard him through to the end without ques- 
tion or comment. When he had concluded, she said : "I 
see that you understand the great law of kindness, TJn- 
doubtedly you hâve saved her from the commission of fur- 
ther crimes. Of course, you would not under any circum- 
stance hâve sent her to jail, but you might hâve spoken 
harshly to her and thus hâve hardened her heart. You 
hâve donc much to start her right on the new career upon 
which she will soon enter ; for, though her offense was 
slight, and committed ignorantly or thoughtlessly, it was 
enough to form the basis for much greater crimes. 

*^ I never expect to see her again," said Tyscovus, with 
a tinge of sadness in his voice. 
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" You say that regretfuUy.'* 

^* Yes, I do regret it." 

" Why ? " said Theodora, af ter a moment's silence, dur- 
ing which she appeared to be thinking whether or not she 
should put the question. 

'^Because she interests me greatly. I should like to 
watch the development of her mind under ennobling influ- 
ences. I should even like, if possible, to take a part in her 
éducation. I can conceive of no greater pleasure. I should 
like to haye her entirely under my own control, and to edu- 
cate her according to my own ideas. Of course, however, 
that is out of the question." 

*^Yes, Ithinkitis." 

"May I ask," inquired Tyscovus with a little pique in 
his tone, "why you express yourself so positively ?" 

" The reasons are very simple. In the fîrst place, you 
would injure your own character ; in the next place, you 
would ruin hers." 

" I suppose that is ail quite true," said Tyscovus, mus- 
ingly ; " the world is very wicked and imagines wrong where 
there is only right. If I were to take this ignorant girl to 
my home, with the sole object of making her better than 
she is, and were to carry out my purpose with entire fidel- 
ity, we should both lose whatever réputation for virtue 
either of us hâve." 

"I am quite sure you would." 

" And you would go with the world, Miss Willis ? " 

"Ah ! I didn't say that. No, I should not go with the 
world. I should as soon think you a burglar in disguise 
as a disloyal and an untrue man. But how many others 
would hâve equal faith in you ? To how many others hâve 
you revealed yourself as you hâve unconsciously to me ? 
To Society at large, only the fact would be known, and you 
would be condemned. Besides, the thing itseU would I 
think be, if not wrong, manifestly imprudent. Women 
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should not be subjected even to the suspicion of evil ; and 
civilization bas thrown no more safeguards around tbem 
than are sufiicient for their protection, not only from sin, 
but from the appearance of sin. But I am fighting a wind- 
mill ; for of course you bave never conceiyed a distinct idea 
of doing anything of the kind." 

^^But I bave/' said TyscoTus, fearlessly. "I bave 
tbougbt it over very seriously and I bad almost made up my 
mind to speak to your fatber on tbe subject. So far as my 
own réputation is concerned, if I do not lose tbe good opin- 
ion of people like you, Miss Willis, I care notbing wbatever 
for wbat tbose wbo do not know me may tbink. I regulate 
my conduct from my own convictions and from tbe kindly 
judgment of my friends. As to tbe rest of tbe world it 
may, if you virill excuse tbe expression, go to tbe devil for 
ail I care. But I admit at once, and witbout réservation, 
tbat I would bave no rigbt to inveigle anotber into any 
arrangement tbat would injure ber in tbe estimation of tbe 
world. A woman's cbaractcr is not a tbing to be trifled 
witb, even wben tbe critics are fools and knaves. Your 
opinion is quite sufficient for me, and tbe matter goes out 
of my mind — witb regret, I admit, but none tbe less défi- 
ni tely.'* 

"If Mrs. Bosler bad lived,'* said Tbeodora, looking at 
bim witb an arcb expression, " you migbt bave saved ap- 
pearances by invitiug ber also to take up ber résidence witb 
you. As it is, I am not quite sure tbat Mr. Bosler would 
not be suflficient, even in tbe eyes of tbe most sensorious." 

" Tbat I am afraid would be impossible. But,*' abrupt- 
ly cbanging tbe conversation, "you bave told me notbing 
about tbe snakes. Are tbey still developing ? " 

"You sball come and see," said Tbeodora, rîsing and 
leading tbe way. 

Tbey went on tbrougb the library and tbe bail to tbe lab- 
oratory. The glass case still stood on the table in tbe bay- 
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window, and the rays of the afternoon sun wero pouring 
down upon it. The serpents lay stretched out at f uU lengtli, 
their eyes closed as though they were sleeping. Tyscovus 
opened the little door in the side of the case and touched 
one of the reptiles. Then he touched the other. Neither 
moved, or gave any other sign of yitality. Finally, he took 
each in his hands, but the bodies were limp and hung down 
like two great ropes. Both were quite dead. Their élévation 
in the zoôlogical scale had been of no use to them. They 
would hâve lived longer and more in accordance with their 
serpent-nature if they had been lef t alone, to crawl over 
their native earth with the supply of beat, light, electricity, 
and oxygen that Nature was giving them. Tyscovus and 
Theodora looked at the dead animais for some time in si- 
lence. ** It was a brilliant experiment," said the former, at 
last, " and, though the snakes are dead, they lived long 
enough to establish a great truth.** 

^•' Yes," said Theodora, they did not live in vain. What 
are individual snakes, or even individual men or women, in 
comparison with the démonstration of Nature's laws ? *' 

" If you were to ask the snakes or the men and women 
who were about to be sacrificed, you might get a somewhat 
différent answer from what I would give. Yet, hère are 
the legs, and they bave been made to grow through the 
agencies you employed. I think you may well be content 
with the resuit. However, perhaps there is another lesson 
to be conveyed, and that is, never to attempt to lift any 
animal out of its proper sphère." 

*' Yes, but that lesson is for you," said Theodora, laugh- 
ing, '" rather than for me." 



CHAPTER XXVL 

**AN ADMIRABLE CRICHTON." 

DuRiNG the remainder of his visit to Chetolah, Tyscovus 
saw very little of Theodora, the greater portion of his time 
being taken up in consultations with his political friends 
in regard to the most advantageous way of condncting his 
campaign. Mr. Higgins was the most enthusiastic as well 
as one of the most usef ul of his adhérents. He had prepared 
lists of the voters, and, as he said, intended to make it his 
business to see either by himself or by a discreet deputy 
every one of them, and if possible ascertain his political 
views. He had already canvassed Hellbender, and had as- 
certained that more than two thirds of the voters were in 
fayor of Tyscovus. He was sanguine that the rest of the 
district would show an equally good resuit, and was accord- 
ingly ready to bet ail he was worth that his candidate would 
be triumphantly returned. 

Tyscovus had taken out his naturalization papers, and it 
was arranged that on the af ternoon of the same day a mass- 
meeting should be held at the Lyceum, and that he should 
be introduced with due formality to the assembled citizens, 
and should then daliver himself of a speech. The pro- 
gramme was duly carried out. Tyscovus's speech was a 
straightforward statement of his views on the questions of 
the day, and was peculiarly emphatic in its denunciations 
of the lawless spirit that pervaded the Territory. He cre- 
ated, however, a little feeling of opposition when he alluded 
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to vigilance committees as being, in his opinion, unneces- 
Bary, and, as themselves, by their example, countenan- 
cing violations of the law. He declared that, though 
there was a shamefiil neglect or lack of power to préserve 
order, yet that the emergency was not one that in his 
opinion called for any such extraordinary measures as a 
vigilance committee, the members of which charged them- 
selves with the office, outside of the law, of acting as wit- 
nesses, judges, juries, and executioners. He begged, there- 
f ore, that if there was any such body organized f rom among 
his friends, it might be at once dispersed, and he pledged 
himself that, if elected, he would dévote ail his énergies to 
the duty of securing a prompt and efficient administration 
of ail the laws under which they li\red. 

Although thèse remarks did not meet with unqualified 
approval, there were no objections openly expressed and the 
speech was, as a whole, enthusiastically applauded. Then 
Mr. Higgins, who presided, called upon the "Hellbender 
Glee Club ^* to sing the opening campaign-song, which was 
donc amid a degree of enthusiasm that caused the Windows 
of the building to shake with the réverbération of the 
clapping of hands, stamping of feet, and ail kinds of yells 
that foUowed. 

The doctor was then called upon for a speech, and when 
he rose to respond was received with a fresh volley of ap- 
plause. It was, ho wever, soon évident to ail in the room and 
to no one more than to Tyscovus, that the excitement of 
the occasion had been sufficient to unsettle his mind to a 
greater extent relative to women, and especîally Theodora, 
than he had previously exhibited. He began in a some- 
what rambling way to speak of the great superiority of 
the female to the maie sex, not only in the human race, 
but throughout ail animated nature. Then he cited the 
examples of women in ail âges of the world who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in war, in politics, and in science 
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and art, and declared that the only remedy for impurity 
in the administration of public affaira was to adopt female 
suffrage. 

He then went on to state that there were many women 
in Colorado who were perfectly compétent to take the lead 
in the direction of its public policy, and that there was one 
especially that they ail knew and lo ved, and who had already 
made her influence felt in their midst. Hère some one 
called for *Hhree cheers for Miss Willis,"and they were 
given with a good-will and energy that excited the doctor 
to a still greater degree. 

He was going on with the most fulsome encomiums of 
Theodora, and there were already signs among the audience 
of a disposition to tum him into ridicule, when Tyscovus, 
who was overwhelmed with mortification at the turn things 
had taken, determined if possible, to stop the doctor's fur- 
ther progress, even at the risk of endangering their friend- 
ship. He felt that his interférence would be in her inter- 
est ; he knew that she discountenanced the introduction 
of her name into public assemblies like the présent, and 
that, however much she might contend for the right of 
woman to be educated according to the highest standard 
of excellence, she was not in fayor of the entrance of her 
sex into politics. 

But it was not without fear as to the resuit that Tyscovus 
decided to put a stop to the doctor's remarks. He recol- 
lected what Theodora had told him in regard to the effect 
of opposition upon her father, and there was cause to fear 
that now, when his excitement was at its highest pitch, 
any contradiction or impediment might act with redoubled 
power. Nevertheless, the situation was such as to impera- 
tively require interférence, and was getting worse eyery 
moment. Already cries of dérision and mock applause 
were coming f rom différent parts of the large hall, and even 
the most sedate and loyal of the doctor's friends were either 
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Bmiling at the violence and incohérence of his language, or 
hanging their heads in sorrow. TyscoTUS was sitting im- 
mediately opposite the doctor at the yery front of the au- 
dience, and in f ull view of every one in the room. He rose to 
his feet. 

"Mr. Ohairman," he said — and at the words the doctor 
stopped speaking, and every eye was, amid the most com- 
plète silence, tnmed on Tyscovns — " I rise for the purpose 
of calling my friend to order. However much we may 
agrée with him relative to the subject of his remarks ; 
however much we may admire the lady of whom with 
paternal pride and love he has spoken, this I tespect- 
fuUy submit to you, Mr. Chairman, and to my dear friend, 
is a meeting called for a spécial object. It may seem un- 
gracious for me, your candidate, to interpose in this man- 
ner, but I am aware that there are other speakers waiting 
to address you on the questions at issue. I hope, therefore, 
that my friend will not think it amiss if I remind him 
that we are hère for the purpose of conferring with one an- 
other relative to the best means to be adopted to insure 
the success of the law and order party." 

Tyscovus's remarks were received with loud and long- 
continued applause. He evidently had the whole meeting 
with him. 

Perhaps it was this fact, one that even the most furi- 
ous lunatic will often recognize, of the overwhelming odds 
against him, and the conséquent impossibility of his speak- 
ing with the feeling of the audience so decidedly adverse, 
that prompted the doctor to act as he did. Without say- 
ing a Word, he bowed to the chairman, then to Tyscovus, 
and sat down amid renewed applause from the assemblage. 
Soon af terward the meeting adjoumed, and though the doc- 
tor and Tyscovus walked home together, the former made 
no allusion to the circumstances that had caused him to 
suspend his speech. 
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Indeed, the effect had not only not been what Tyscovns 
had f eared it might be, but was apparently yery decidedly 
sédative in eharacter. The doctor conversed with greater 
modération in his expressions, and with less tendency to fly 
off to his favorite subjects, than he had before exhibited. 
Tyscovus, without thinking, made several remarks, that 
in the doctor's previous state of mind would oertainly hâve 
aeted as suggestions, just as the idea of suicide or murder 
is sometimes excited by the sight of a suitable weapon ; but 
now they did not even provoke a response. 

In a few minutes they arrived at Chetolah, where they 
f ound Theodora awaiting them and anxious to hear the par- 
tieulars of the meeting. 

Tyscovus spoke of the enthusiasm that had been shown, 
of the large number présent, of the éloquence of the speak- 
ers, and of the resuit of Mr. Higgins's canvass. Then, in 
response to Theodora's direct request, he gave the outlines 
of his own speech, dwelling particularly on the fact that he 
had unequivocally condemned ail lawlessness, even though 
it appeared in the respectable shape of a vigilance commit- 
tee. "I will never consent," he said, "to conceal any of 
my views on public matters. I think the whole System of 
retributive vengeance is wrong. TJnless a criminal is pun- 
ished according to law, he had better not be punished at 
ail. If fifty men can hang a horse-thief, unquestioned by 
the authorities, then any one man ought to hâve the same 
privilège. Besides, a code that punishes every offense 
with death, is more than Draconian in its severity and in- 
justice." 

"I am glad you spoke as you did," said Theodora, 
warmly ; " you were certainly rîght. Papa had, I am happy 
to say, left the organization before it had donc any active 
work. Last nîght they hanged a man at Bullion City, ten 
miles from hère, and they are on the track of others. But 
I am surprised that what you said caused no speeches to be 
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made againsfc your vîews. The feeling hère is very wide- 
spread in favor of the committee." 

" I did not eertainly arouse any enthiisiasm by my re- 
marks on that head^ but at the same time there was no 
open dissent. I am sure I set the audience to thinking. 
There would be no objection to vigilance committees if 
they simply made arrests, and tumed their captives over 
to the legally constituted authorities. But to hang them 
is, in my opinion, deliberate murder/* 

" You will probably lose many votes by the expression 
of such opinions," said the doctor, joining in the conver- 
sation for the first time — "votes that will corne from the 
law and order portion ef the community, and you will 
gain none from the criminal classes. They will feel safer 
with Mr. Luke Kittle." 

"And if any persons belonging to the so-called law and 
order party think they would feel safer with Mr. Luke 
Kittle than with me, they are at perfect liberty to support 
him. I should dislike to owe my élection to any such 
people." 

"I was astonîshed that they took your opinions so 
quietly. You seem to hâve the power of bringing every 
one around to your way of thinking. I used to be a 
strong adhèrent of the committee, but you hâve converted 
me entirely. It is not so much what you say, as the way 
in which you say it. You are so emphatic, and yet there 
is a degree of considération for the views of others in your 
manner, which subdues every one. You remember how bit- 
ter I was against Jim Bosler ?" 

" Oh, yes ! " said Tyscovus, laughing ; " I recollée t that 
you were exceedingly anxious to hang him to the nearest 
tree." 

" I was one of the party that visited your house on the 
night of your arrivai. I hâve never told you this before, 
but you might as well know it now that we are friends. I 
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kept in the backgronnd, and you did not see me. If we had 
found Jim that night, we should eertainly hâve hanged 
him. But I would take no part in sueh a pièce of work 
now. On the contrary, I would do ail in my power to 
prevent it. I had a conversation on the subject with Dorie 
a few days ago, and she put the matter so strongly bef ore 
me that I had to retire, to save my self-respect. You hâve 
confirmed me in the wisdom of my course. Indeed^ you 
first excited my doubts." 

"You make me feel very glad," said Tyscovus, bowing 
as he spoke. " If I could always hâve Miss Willis as an 
aid, I should never fail ; eertainly, not with you. To- 
morrow I shall be obliged to go home to look after my 
watchman and late adversary, Mr. Abe Wilkins, and to get 
ready for my tour through the district ; but I shall never 
forget your kindness to me. 

" We shall miss you very much," said Theodora, '^ al- 
though to-morrow our friends from New York are to ar- 
rive, and we shall not suffer for want of society.^' 

" May I ask about your friends ?" 

"Oh, yes,*' said Theodora — "first," counting on her 
fingers, " there is Mrs. Moultrie, a widow lady, the mater 
familias ; second, there is Mrs. Sincote, her daughter, also 
a widow ; third, there is Miss Sincote, a girl of ten ; and, 
fourth, there is Mr. Moultrie, a widower, son of Mrs. 
Moultrie, and, of course, brother of Mrs. Sincote." 

" Why don't you add, Dorie," said the doctor, laughing, 
" that, in addition to his other virtues, he is uncle to Miss 
Sincote, and grandson of Mrs. Moultrie's mother ? " 

" Because, papa, those virtues may safely be left to Mr. 
Tyscovus's imagination." She laughed as she spoke, but 
Tyscovus, who was one of the most observant of men, 
thought he detected a little constraint in her tone of voice 
and in her manner. 

"Mr. Moultrie," continued the doctor, "will hâve, I 
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see, to dépend on me to enumerate his good qualities. In 
the first place, he is forty years old ; then, he is very rich, 
and he is very handsome, and is over six feet in height, and 
as strong as a lion. I hâve seen him bend a crow-bar over 
his knees, and, as to energy and force of will, I hâve never 
seen his eqnal. He has projected raiiways in South Amer- 
ica and Mexico, and has carried them over lines that the 
most accomplished engineers had pronounced impracti- 
cable. He has tunneled mountains, and dug canals, and 
built bridges, and now he is contemplating a séries of min- 
ing opérations of the largest scale. Indeed, were I asked 
to pick olit the man in ail the country who was energy and 
will personified, I wonld sélect Geoffrey Moultrie." 

"But you hâve forgotten to add, papa," said Theodora, 
" that he is an accomplished musician ; that he has written 
a play that was brought out in London and ran through a 
whole season ; and that he has, at his own expense and in 
memory of his wife, built a hospital for women exclusively, 
and endowed it with funds sufiicient for its support." 

Tyscovus listened to thèse laudations with astonish- 
ment. He had no idea that such an ^^ Admirable Crich- 
ton " was possible in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but he recognized the fact that Mr. Moultrie com- 
bined the useful with the omamental in a way that would 
hâve been impossible a hundred years ago. He did not fail 
to perceive the interest takeù by Theodora in what her 
fafcher said, and the eagemess with which she had sup- 
plemented the list of his good points. Was it possible that 
her heart was interested in this man ? He was apparently 
possessed of just such qualities as would hâve made him 
the object of her admiration. She was of too decided a per- 
sonality to allow herself to be attracted by a man of weak 
or immature chp;racter, or feeble individuality. At the 
same time, he knew that her ownrefinement and tendemess 
were such that a coarse, self-assertive man could never find 
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favor in her eyes. Yet, she was eridently gracionsly im- 
pressed with this raiiway, canal, and bridge king whose chief 
aim in life seemed to be the subjection of Nature by science, 
and who yet had found time to cnltivate the SBsthetic. 
That the description of such a man by Doctor WiUis and 
his daughter with nndiguised admiration, was calcnlated to 
excite a feeling of jealousy in one situated as was Tysco- 
vus, will not be a matter of surprise. He did expérience a 
slight émotion of the kind, but it was healthy and natural. 

"I bave never met with such a man as Mr. Moultrie,*' 
said TyscoYUS, a little stiffly, and with a certain amount of 
sarcasm in his Toice. " We hâve none such in Poland. It 
requires the free air of the United States to develop them. 
They are very usef ul hère. In Poland we should not know 
what to do with them. We — " 

" Then stay over to-morrow and meet Mr. Moultrie," 
intemipted Theodora. "I am sure you will find much in 
him to interest you. He is not exactly of your type, but 
he is of one not far removed." 

^' I should think he was yery différent," said Tyscovus, 
still with a shade of pique in his tone. " Doubtless, how- 
ever, I should find him very instructive, and, as I was 
going on to remark, the world, especially a new one like 
yours, could not do without such as he." 

** Then you will stay and learn from him ? He will 
arrive to-morrow evening, and you can, if you choose, 
drive over to the butte to-day, if you feel anxious about 
the fidelity of your custodian." 

Tyscovus reflected a moment as to whether he should 
accept or reject this invitation. It was advisable for him 
to get home now as soon as possible in order to be able to 
fill his political engagements, but he was, at the same time, 
anxious to see what manner of man he was jvho had so com- 
pletely fiUed Theodora's conception of an idéal. He was 
quite sure he would not like the big, burly, bustling man 
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of business^ eyen if he was a musician, a dramatist^ and a 
philanthropist, and it would be a satisfaction to him to be 
able to feel in his own mind that he was justiôed in bis 
dislike, and this he could only do through his personal 
knowledge of the man. Yes, he would stay and see this 
paragon. Then he would hâve done what was necessary to 
form an intelligent opinion of him. 

"I am never willing to leaye Chetolah, Miss Willis," 
he said, at last. " There are charms enough hère for me 
without the additional one of your friends. But you baye 
excited an émotion to which I am not a stranger, though I 
belieye it is supposed to be particularly a passion of women. 
You haye roused my curiosity. I will stay." 

"Thanks," said both the doctor and Theodora, in a 
breath ; " and," continued the former, " if you will be 
ready in half an hour, I will driye you oyer to the butte 
and bring you back." 

" That will suit me admirably. I would be delighted," 
he continued, *^if you, Miss Willis, would honor my poor 
home with a yisit. I haye nothing spécial to show you, 
can oflfer you no inducement except the one that you will 
be giying pleasure to an exile, and, knowing your good- 
ness, I am not without the hope that you may find the idea 
a congenial one." 

"I think," said Theodora, smiling as she spoke, "that 
I should like to see how a bachelor-student liyes. I haye 
shown you my laboratory, and laid bare to you my scientific 
heart, such as it is. I think you are bound in common 
fairness to treat me with equal liberality. Besides, I wish 
to see the man whom you so nearly killed. So, you see, 
there are ample reasons of a selfish nature for the yisit, 
without the necessity of putting it on any higher ground, 
though no motiye could be more influential with me than 
the one you suggest." 

Tyscoyus looked at her with pleasure depicted on his 
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conntenance. Was there any signiôcance to be attached to 
the last sentence, or was it only spoken in aceordance with 
the dictâtes of politeness ? Was it actuated by the kindnesa 
and considération of friendship, or was there a still stronger 
feeling to prompt to its utterance ? If Theodora had been 
a Polish woman, he would hâve expected such a speech to 
hâve been accompanied with downcast eyes and a tender- 
ness of expression that would hâve left no doubt in regard 
to its purport. But hère there was nothing of the kind. 
** No motive could be more influential with me than that 
of giving you pleasure." That was what she had said or 
implied. But the words were spoken without the accom- 
paniments of languishing eyes and sympathetic voice. 
Doubtless they were sincère, for she was not a woman to 
indulge in the use of complimentary phrases, but doubt- 
less, also, she had not taken in the fuU meaning of the 
words she had employed, and they were to go merely as 
the expression of her willingness to oblige him in a matter 
of no great importance. 

While Theodora was getting ready for the drive, Tys- 
covus had ample opporfcunity for a little self-interrogation 
relative to the state of his feelings for her. The expected 
advent of Mr. Moultrie, with his many attractions, had 
had the effect, as might hâve been expected, of qnickening 
the action of his emotional System, and of exciting in him 
the idea that perhaps the visit of this représentative Ameri- 
can was not altogether one of mère friendship. Eailway, 
canal, and bridge kings, even if they were aesthetic, did not 
leave their luxurious and business associations to corne sev- 
eral thousands miles to pay visits of a social or friendly 
character. Theodora had become acquainted with him 
during the past summer, and they had been at Newport, 
doubtless seeing each other everv day, driving, walking, 
yachting, dancing, aud dining together in an uninter- 
rupted séries of occasions. Under thèse circumstances a 
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Yisit, made a month or two subseqnently, was a significant 
event. They had liked each other, or the invitation would 
not hâve been given and accepted, and this liking must 
hâve been very great, or the long and tedious joumey 
from New York to Hellbender would not hâve been nnder- 
taken. 

But, then, what matter was it to him whether Mr. 
Moultrie was or was not in love with Theodora and she 
with Mr. Moultrie ? Clearly it was none of his business. 
He had no rights in the case that either of them was 
bound to respect. He had definitely concluded that mar- 
riage between himself and the doctor's daughter was im- 
possible, and yet he had not, subseqnently, been more than 
a few minutes in her company, before he felt this déter- 
mination fading rapidly away, and he, ready to admit that 
she was a fit wife for the best man that lived. When with 
her, the charms of her person and mannèr drove ont of 
his mind ail the horrible images he had evolved from his 
inner consciousness— of her wearing a dissecting-apron, 
a knife in her hand, and standing before a table on which 
lay a human corpse ready for the incision that was to ex- 
pose the brain or the heart to the eye of the enthusiastic 
pathologist. The picture was a vivid oue. When away 
from her, it of ten obtruded itself upon him ; but, when he 
was in her présence, he saw her only as one of the most 
charming of her sex that it had ever been his good for- 
tune to encounter. Indeed, so great was the influence she 
then exercised over him that he had, on one occasion, actu- 
ally found himself looking at her intently, and thinking 
that her beauty would be enhanced if she were wearing a 
dissecting-apron and engaged at the moment in anatomical 
researches. At such time he thought he really loved her, 
but no sooner was he separated from her than the old 
thoughts retumed, and with them the image in the dis- 
secting-room with ail its répulsive impressiveness ; and then 
15 
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he knew that, however much he might admire and respect 
her, she was not one whom he could make his wife, 

Now, it was probable, that matters were approaching a 
crisis. There was a man who evidently had formed a seri- 
ons attachment for her ; and he one that conld probably 
hâve ehoice of a wif e from among the most eligible maidens 
of the land. The fact that had been snch a stnmbling- 
block to him, Tyscovus, that she had " disseoted ail animais 
from man to inseets," had evidently no terrors for this man 
of energy and strong will, before whose ideas mountains, 
plains, and rivers alike yielded, and who was probably coarse 
by nature and rendered more so by the character of his 
pnrsuits. And a widower, too ! A man of expérience with 
women 1 

If the f ellow wonld only stay away, and give him more 
time to become acquainted with Theodora, he wonld be 
satisfied, for thèn the association of her with anatomical 
studies, which now stood ont so prominently in his mind, 
would probably gradually disappear ; but to hâve a décision 
forced upon him ère he was prepared to make one was 
uncomfortable, and calculated to disturb his customary 
modes of thought. 

" Shall I make tea before we go ? " said Theodora, as she 
entered the room dressed for the drive. "It wiU probably 
be late before we get back." 

Tyscovus had been alone, the doctor having gone to see 
about getting the horses up. He had never seen her look 
more beautifuTthan now, dressed as she was in a close-fit- 
ting traveling-habit of some soft, woolen material that 
fitted her to perfection. He felt as though he would like 
to take her by the hand and say : " I love you dearly ; be my 
wife — dissect as much as you choose. You shall teach me, 
and we will study anatomy together." They were both 
standing by the window, for on her entrance into the room 
he had risen to his feet ; their shoulders touched ; the word 
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'^Theodora " was on his lips ; he felt impelled to tak;e the 
hand that tojed with the window-sash^ and speak. A 
moment, then, would détermine the state of her hearfc. 
Yes, he would know, the instant her hand came in contact 
with his. " Did I hear you say something about tea ? " said 
a Yoice. It was the doctor's. He had entered whilo she 
was speaking, and their backs were turned toward the door. 
'^ By ail means^ Dorie. Nothing is so inspiriting before a 
bracing drive as a cup of tea. But be quick, for it is time 
we were ofE." 

She excused herself and lef t the room. Tyscovus felt 
chagrined. The opportunity had been ail he could haye 
wished. She had apparently been in a friendly mood to- 
ward him ; he had felt the fuU inspiration of the occasion. 
He was not sure that he would hâve spoken the words that 
flashed through his mind and haye taken her little gloyed 
hand in his, but neyertheless he was discouraged and irri- 
tated by what he then regarded as the untimely entrance 
of the doctor. 

He still stood by the window looking out upon the 
lawn, but gazing at nothing at ail in particular. The doc- 
tor had taken a book, and was turning oyer its leayes as a 
sort of an occupation till Theodora returned with the tea. 
Tyscoyus was roused by her yoice. '^Perhaps, sir, you 
will kindly take your tea,*' dropping him a little courtesy 
as she spoke. She was in wonderfuUy good spirits. He 
took the cup that she held out to him, and thanked her 
with an absent air. *^ Why was she so happy ? " he asked 
himself. " Had she intuitiyely diyined what he was about 
to say and do, and was she glad that she had escaped his 
déclaration ? Or was she thinking of the great man who 
was to arriye to-morrow ? " Whateyer the cause, the effect 
was eyident. He was inclined to regard both thèse fac- 
tors as efBcient in making her extraordinarily joyous. He 
knew how keen the intuitions of women are — ^how quick 
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they are to arrive at correct conclusions of ten from the 
merest shadow of a premise^ and sometimes from a basis of 
pnre imagination. Something in his manner^ or the tone 
of his voice, or the expression, had told her what was likely 
to come ; and she was rejoiced at the opportune arrivai of 
her father upon the scène and the interruption of his de- 
sign. 

And Geoffrey Mouîtrie was to arrive to-morrow ! Part 
of her exubérant spirits was, doubtless, due to this knowl- 
edge. Perhaps she was already engaged to him, and he 
was coming with his mother and sister to take her away as 
his bride. A few hours, and he would probably know ail. 
His déclaration was only deferred, not abandoned. He 
would know from her own lips, bef ore this paragon arrived, 
whether or not she would be his wife. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

ON IHB BBIKE. 

** YouB tea is excellent,** said Tyscovus, as he helped 
Theodora into the carriage that was to take them to the 
bntte, " but I will make you a cup, not better, perhaps, but 
différent. We Pôles are very particular about the tea we 
drink, so I brought a aa/mcyoar with me, and a* quantity of 
a fragrant and high-flavored tea that is rarely seen out- 
side of the Bussian Empire." 

"If you please, sir,'* said the coaehman, addressing the 
doctor, who was about to enter the open landau, " there's 
a carriage just entered the gâte." 

Both looked in the direction indicated by the man, and 
there, sure enough, was a large coach rapidly approaching 
the house. "I shouldn't wonder if it were our friends, 
Dorie,** said the doctor. " If so, we shall hâve to give up 
our drive." 

He walked toward the coming vehicle as he spoke. It 
stopped, and a gentleman quickly got out and advanced to 
meet him. Theodora at once recognized the new arrivai, 
and Tyscovus also discovered in him the great subduer of 
Nature. "It is Mr. Moultrie," said Theodora ; " we shall 
be obliged to postpone our visit to the butte." Both got 
out of the carriage. The doctor was looking in at the 
window of the other conveyance, talking to the inmates, 
while the gentleman who had alighted stood by his side. 
They were only a few yards distant, and Theodora started 
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to go toward them, leaving Tyscorus standing on the 
porch. She had not, however, taken half a dozen steps, 
when the gentleman saw her, and at once came to meet her, 
with a look, which TyscoYus could see eren at the dis- 
tance of fifty yards, of joy on his face. There was shaking 
of hands, of course, and many exclamations of pleasure. 
Then they went back to where the carriage was still stand- 
ing, and there were more greetings ; then ail came toward 
the house. Two ladies and a little girl descended, and 
TyscoYus was formally introduced to the gentleman and 
each of the two ladies. 

*^ We hâve arrived a day sooner than we expected,*' said 
Mrs. Sincote, a pretty-looking blonde of about thirty years 
of âge. " We thought we should hâve to stay ovemight 
at Bnllion City, but, owing to your thoughtf ulness, doc- 
tor, in sending over for us, we were saved that annoyance." 

" The trains are so very uncertain at this season of the 
year," said the doctor, "that I told Peter to go three days 
ago, and remain there till you arrived. I scarcely sup- 
posed, however, that you would reach Bullion before to- 
morrow moming, and we were just going for a drive to the 
* Castle ' of our friend Mr. Tyscovus.^' 

" Tyscovus ! '* exclaimed the elder lady ; ** is he living 
hère ? " 

"You hâve just been introduced to him,*' rejoined the 
doctor, laughing. 

"I didn^t hear the name distinctly. — ^Mr. Tyscovus,*' 
she continued, holding out her hand to him, '^ if you are 
the son of Count Felinski Tyscovus, I knew your mother 
very intimately when she was Anna Pinkney, and I was 
Joséphine Eidgely." 

"Yes,'* said Tyscovus, bowing over her hand — "you 
were one of her dearest û'iends ; I hâve of ten heard her 
speak of you.'* 

**How strange that we should meet in this distant 
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land 1 *' resnmed Mrs. Monltrie. " I corresponded wîth your 
mother for several years, but I never saw her af ter her mar- 
nage. She went at once to Poland with your father." 

*^ Yes, and died while I was yet a young child. Meet- 
ing with you, madam, brings back a host of recollections of 
her goodness." 

" You are like her in face, but your figure is your fa- 
ther's. — Corne hère, Geoffroy," she continued, addressingher 
son, who was helping to remove shawls and cloaks f rom the 
carriage. " I haye found an old acquaintance, whom I must 
reintroduce to you. You hare often heard me speak of 
Count Felinski Tyscovus, and Anna Pinkney, whom he mar- 
ried, now thirty-two years ago. Well, this is their son, and 
I ezpect you to be the very best of friends." 

Moultrie deposited his bundle of shawls and other wraps 
into the arms of the servant that approached, and then, 
joining his mother and Tyscovus, was reintroduced by his 
rather exubérant parent to her new-found friend. The 
two gentlemen shook hands, and then, after the fewconven- 
tional words that the occasion required, they, with the rest 
of the party, went into the house. 

Tyscovus had not neglected his opportunities for observ- 
ing Geoffroy Moultrie. In the first place, he perceived that 
he was a gentleman. Every word he spoke, the tone of his 
voice, his manner, appearance, everything, showed that this 
highest of ail stamps that a man can reçoive had been put 
on him. Instead of the self-assertive individual, bursting 
with a sensé of his own importance, and glaring around 
him wildly as though looking eut for a mountain to pierce 
or a river to bridge, he saw a calm, composed, dignified 
man, dressed in a street-suit such as he might hâve wom 
in Fifth Avenue, his linen of unimpeachable whiteness, his 
boots well blackened, his hands properly gloved, and looking 
altogether as though he might bave just stepped out of a 
club-house after eating his breakfast, instead of having fin- 
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ished a railway-joumey of more than two thousand miles. 
He was over six feet in height, robuste broad-shonldered ; 
a powerfol man if any indication could be afforded from 
the breadth of his chest and the straightness of bis back. 
He had his bat off wben Tyscovus first saw bim^ and be 
bad tberefore an excellent cbance to stndy tbe face of tbe 
man tbat, be f elt^ was bis rival. It was not one witb wbicb 
be could find fanlt. Tbe forebead was broad and bigb, 
ail bis featores were well marked^ bis complexion was clear 
witb a sligbt tendency to ruddiness^ and bis bair and beard^ 
wbicb were botb sbort and well-trimmed, were of tbe cbest- 
nut-brown tint not of ten seen nowadays^ but of ten noticed 
in tbe portraits of Van Dyck and Bembrandt. 

Although, as tbe doctor said, Moultrie was forty years 
of âge, be wore his years witb the ease that most men ex- 
bibit wben they bave lived bealtbful lives, morally as well 
as physically. There were no gray bairs on bis bead or face, 
and no crow's-feet about the corners of bis eyes. 

As TyscoYUS regarded bim, he was sure that there was 
sometbing about his face that was familiar to bim — ^a re- 
semblance to some one he had met before. It was not in 
tbe features, perhaps, so much as in an occasional expres- 
sion ; but whether it reminded bim of man or woman be 
could not for the life of bim tell. He puzzled bimself 
about the cîrcumstance several times that day, but he could 
not solve the mystery, and finally it passed ont of his mind 
for the time. 

Soon after entering the bouse, ail the new-comers went 
to their respective rooms. Theodora had also excused her- 
self and disappeared, probably, to look after bousehold mat- 
ters which, doubtless, required spécial attention now that 
half a dozen people were added to the contingent. Then 
there was another stir over the arrivai of tbe baggage and 
two maids — ^the latter, as is generally the case, making more 
ado than had their misfcresses. 
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Being alone, Tyscovus looked aronnd the drawing-room 
for something to engage his attention tiU the retum of 
Bome one with whom he could converse. He tnrned over 
the leaves of a photograph-album^ thinking that he might 
find there a portrait of Theodora ; but it only contained 
pictures of fifty or more men and women that he did not 
know. He was glad, howeyer, to find that Mr. Moultrie's 
likeness was not in it. 

Then he studied the fumiture and bric-à-brac. A Capo 
di Monte vase occupied him two or three minutes. Then 
there was a Japanese bronze representing a crocodile with 
a man standing on its back^ wringing the water out of his 
single garment^ while he held a knife between his teeth. 
The group was full of action, and it also took several min- 
utes of his spare time. 

Finally, he espied the piano, which stood in a distant 
corner. Once he had been a good performer, but he had 
not touched the keys for many months. However, he went 
to it, raised the lid, and seating himself before it began to 
play, not heeding what chords he touched. Automatically, 
as it were, he struck into a composition of his countryman 
Chopin, and, while his thoughts were of far différent sub- 
jects, his Angers brought out ail the beautiful sadness of 
the pièce that only one who knew it perf ectly in ail its déli- 
cate shades of meaning could hope to elicit. Somehow 
or other, the music tumed his mind to the contemplation 
of his own solitary life, and ail the strange détails of his 
remarkable career flashed in procession before him. Once 
more he saw himself in a Siberian prison, confined in a 
large apartment with a hundred other prisoners, many of 
them wretches as degraded as the world ever sees ; again, 
toiling amid ice and snow at tasks above his powers, and 
punished if the full taie were not given ; then his escape, 
his pardon, his vision, if so he might regard it, which had, 
by its suggestions, induced him to corne to America, and' 
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had therefore^ been the crisis of hîs life ; his jonrney across 
the plains/ his discovery of the butte — Jim Bosler, Mrs. 
Bosler, Lai. Had he forgotten her ? No, she was not for- 
gotten. The memory of her had slept but it was still there. 
He saw her now as when with tearf ul eyes, and a face such 
as a transfigured martyr might haye wom, she rose to her 
feet af ter the fenrid prayer for his welfare into which she 
had poured her whole soûl ; and then, with a look into 
which were crowded ail the passions of the moment, had 
rushed from his présence as might hâve done a frightened 
fawn. 

Still he played, and still it was the sweet, sad music of 
his own land, of ten associated as it is with the memory of 
the heroes that hâve died in its défense — ^the Polonaise de 
KosduszJcOy the most moumf ully beautiful of ail ; of which 
Liszt has said that women can not hear it without breaking 
into sobs — Polish women, he doubtless meant — and which 
of ten brings tears to the eyes of obdurate men, came to his 
mind and flowed from the instrument, as his fingers swept 
over the keys, in ail its despairing melody. 

Suddenly he stopped ; he could go no f urther ; he had 
tortured his own soûl past longer endurance. He closed 
the piano, and, rising to his feet, tumed to leave the room, 
resolved that he would get rid of his melancholic mood by 
a brisk walk over the prairie ; but, on raising his eyes, he 
saw Mr. Moultrie standing in the middle of the floor. 

" I feel almost as guilty," he said, smiling, " as though I 
had been listening to a private conversation. You Pôles, 
when you interpret your national music, especially Cho- 
pin's, put your emotional natures so thoroughly into it that 
the notes seem more like words than musical sounds. 
They speak to one so directly and with such force, they 
express every shade of meaning with such delicacy, that 
when I hear them played as you play them they awaken 
not only my feelings but my intellect as well." 
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** I was plàying without object. I suppose I drifted into 
Ohopin's music because it was ingraf ted into me at an early 
âge by my father, who was a true artist. But I am, at best, 
only a sorry performer, whereas I understand you are an 
accomplished musician." 

"I am very fond of music, and I leamed to appreciate 
Chopin very early in my life. I went with my father to 
one of his réceptions in Paris when I was only about ten 
years old. Although I was but a child, scarcely in fact 
more tban an infant, the circumstance made a great im- 
pression upon me, and I remember it as though it were yes- 
terday." 

" You bave been more fortunate tban I," said Tyscovus, 
" for I nerer saw him." 

"He had heard that I was inclined to be musical," con- 
tinued Moultrie, " and he had requested my father to bring 
me with him to his salon. He was standing, surrounded 
by lovely women and distinguished-looking men, a pale, 
thin, slight, intellectual being whose expression, as I recall 
it now, was one of peculiar sweetness and sadness. Every 
one looked charmed, ail were at their ease ; he was receiving 
his guests after the true Polish fashion, forgetting himself, 
and giving ail his powers to insure their enjoyment." 

'^ You interest me greatly," said Tyscovus, when Moul- 
trie paused. " Pray go on." 

^^There is not much more to say," continued Moultrie. 
"I bave since visited Poland several times, and I bave al- 
ways been struck most by the hospitality of the people f rom 
peasant to prince, and which is so clearly heart-felt. The 
* Gzym lopat tym rad^ is no mère formula with them, as is 
the * Toda esta a su disposicion de V Seflor * of the Span- 
iards.'* 

^^ Oh, you speak Polish ! " exclaimed Tyscovus, with sur- 
prise and joy. 

" A little ; I eould not very well help leaming something 
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of the language, for I liyed in Poland three years while em- 
ployed as one of the engineers surveying the routes for sev- 
eral railways, and afterward in superintending their con- 
struction. Then I leamed, also, to love the people, and 
the réminiscences of Chopin that came back to me from 
childhood, were rendered stiU dearer to me by the strains 
of Ghopin's music which from farm-house and palace^ from 
road and from street, almost constantly reached my ears." 

" AU this is very pleasant to me," said Tyscovus ; "I 
like to hear you talk, for every word you utter touches a 
responsive chord in my own heart. Let us take a walk ! 
No, you must be too tired after your joumey for that ; 
rather let us go into the library where Miss Willis not only 
allows smoking, but professes to like it. Then you will 
light your cigar, and I my pipe, and you will tell me more 
about your expérience of Poland." 

Moultrie was very willing to act upon Tyscovus's sug- 
gestion. He tried to induce him to accept one of the cigars 
that he had recently brought from Cuba, but the Pôle 
preferred the pipe, that had for many years been his 
friend. 

" I would rather hear you talk than talk myself,'' said 
Moultrie, after they had seated themselves in large leather- 
cushioned arm-chairs, which showed by every feature of 
their construction that they were comfortable. " A man 
who can expound Chopin as you can must hâve a great deal 
to say." 

" Yes, I suppose I hâve a great deal to say, for my life 
has been fuU of incident. But there has been so much 
more sadness than joy in it that I am afraid to begin, lest 
I should disturb your appetite for the delightf ul ' tea ' we 
are going to get directly. No 1 tell me something more 
of Chopin. Which of his compositions do you admire 
most ? " 

''That is almost impossible for me to say, for I hâve 
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never asked myself tlie question. I love them ail : but 
nothing, to my mind, that he has ever written can surpass 
the adagio of the Second Concerto, the Grand Polonaise in 
F-sharp minor and the Funeral March in the First Sonata. 
This last is the most sublime composition of the kind I 
hâve ever heard, and no one but a Pôle, mouming for the 
woes of his native land, could hâve poured f orth such heart- 
breaking, despairing, majestic sorrow. I heard it when it 
was performed for the first time at the funeral cérémonies 
of the great genius by whom it was composed." 

"How hâve you been able to acquire such a critical 
knowledge of music ? " exclaimed Tyscovus, with admira- 
tion depicted on his countenance — ^^you, whose pursuits 
lead you into the field, the forest, the mountain I By what 
mystical economy of time hâve you been able to construct 
railways, tunnels, bridges, and ail the other great works 
that man in thèse latter days requires, and at the same 
time become so true an artist ?" 

Moultrie smiled as he said : " You overrate my artistic 
knowledge. You must remember that I selected the topic 
of conversation. You shall see me some day display my 
ignorance of the subjects you will choose for discussion. 
Chopin and music generally, little as I know about them, 
are my strong points. But I think a man can always find 
time for whatever he reallv wants to do. Wants, mind 
you ; not simply wishes. Well, I always wanted to know 
something of music, and hence I continued to study it 
under what, to some people, would hâve been unfavorable 
circumstances." 

" Did you ever write a book ? " 

" No,*' answered Moultrie, laughing. ** God forbid ! I 
wrote a play once, and that is quite enough. There has 
been no great demand for more." 

(This was not strictly correct, for the manager of one 
of the most prominent New York théâtres had, ever since 
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the success of the play that Moaltrie had brought ont in 
London^ been importaning him for a dramatic work.) 

" You are what they call in this conntry a ' practical 
man ' ? " said Tyscovus, înterrogatively. 

" Yes/* answered Monltrie, smiling again at the naïveté 
of Tyscovus's remark. " I am nothing nnless practical. I 
do not see how I could hâve been anything else and hâve 
accomplished the work I set ont to do^ and yet I am not 
quite sure that I like the word. Applied to an engineer 
that follows his profession, it pnts me in mind of the signs 
one sometimes sees in New York, of ^ John Smith, Practi- 
cal Plumber,' or 'John Jones, Practical Hatter,' and of one 
that I saw in a by-street of *Hngh Johnson, Practical 
Whitewasher.' I always feel like inquiring, Who are the 
plumbers and the hatters and the whitewashers that are 
not practical ? " 

"If I ask you any more questions," said Tyscovus, 
laughing, "you will think my Yankee blood has become 
extraordinarily stirred up, and yet I should be delighted if 
you would relate to me ail the détails of your life. I can 
conceive of nothing more interesting or instructive than 
the well-told expérience of a man who has overcome the 
obstacles that Nature has placed in the way of progress," 

" I am sure you would be disappointed. My life has 
not been différent from that of a traveler, armed with ail 
the appliances of modem science and civilization to enable 
him to accomplish his purposes. I hâve bored holes in 
mountains with diamond-drills, and blown them up with 
dynamite ; hâve dug ditches, called canals, through déserts 
with excavators each capable of doing the work of a hun- 
dred men ; and hâve employed caissons in constructing the 
foundations of bridge-piers ; but that is ail. Without the 
man of science, the laboratory student, the inventer, I 
could hâve donc none of thèse things. I hâve only used 
the means that they hâve given me. And/' he added, with 
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a tînge of sadness in his voice, " like you, I hâve had my 



sorrows." 



" But the same means are open to everybody," said Tys- 
covus, af ter a respeotful silence at Moultrie's allusion, " and 
only one in a million, perhaps eren a less proportion, em- 
ploya them. Your intelligence, energy, and persévérance 
are the chief factors, after ail. The maker of tools is not 
the equal of the man who knows how to use them." 

"There I must take issue with you at once. The in- 
venter, the originator, is almost invariably the superior of 
the one who uses the machines or the ideas he créâtes. ^^ 

"As corapared with the mère mechanic, yes, but not as * 
regards tbe ideationist who sets the mechanic in action. A 
copyist may be lower in the mental scale than the man who 
invented steel pens, but the one who thinks out the ideas 
that the writer transcribes to paper is above them both." 

At this point Theodora and the other ladies entered the 
library, and the doctor foUowed close after. The conversa- 
tion then became gênerai, and in a few minutes " tea " was 
announced. 

Tyscovus had thus enjoyed an excellent opportunity for 
forming an opinion of Moultrie, and he had, with his usual 
quickness, arrived at a conclusion. In the first place, his 
préjudices had been entirely dissipated. Not a single one 
of them had been confirmed. Instead of a clumsy, awk- 
ward man, vain of his achievements, and being able to con- 
verse of nothing else, as is generally the case with what are 
called " self-made men," he had found a gentleman polished 
in manner and in speech, who had not once mentioned, ex- 
cept in the most gênerai way, anything that he had donc, 
and then only in answer to direct questions. He was evi- 
dently a man that was unobtrusive, because he felt his 
strength, and that knew that his works would speak for 
themselves, with every one whose good opinion was worth 
having. Perhaps he was not much of a metaphysician or 
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of a philosopher in the nsnal acceptation of either word, 
but he was evidently well-read ; he knew many things out- 
side of engineerings the strength of materials, or the nnm- 
ber of cubic yards of earth a monntain might contain ; he 
was cultiyated, he had taken pleasnre, even amid the en- 
grossing work that had pnt him in the yery front rank of 
capitalistSy in the study of literatnre and mnsic, and he had 
a kind and sympathizing heart^ for he loyed Poland and its 
people. No, there were no traces in manner, speech, leam- 
ing, or sentiments of the ynlgar rich man abont Geoffroy 
Moultrie. 

The more Tyscovus reflected npon the matter, the more 
he was conyinced that, if not already engaged, Moultrie and 
Theodora soon would be. So far as the conduct of one to 
the other was concemed, he could see no évidences that any 
feeling stronger than that of friendship existed between 
them. There were no assiduous attentions from him to 
her, no air of expectancy on her part, and no spécial désire 
manif ested by either to be in each other's company. At the 
same time there was an ease, a confidence in their relations, 
that seemed to Tyscoyus to beastrong indication that mat- 
ters between thèm were settled. When he himself had first 
made his appearance at Ghetolah, Theodora had eyinced de- 
cided pleasure in being in his company, and there had been 
no apparent diminution in the warmth of her feelings to- 
ward him. Had she not said, only a few hours ago, that no 
motiye could be stronger with her than that of pleasing 
him? 

But with Moultrie her manner was as calm, as unemo- 
tional, as free from démonstration of ail kind, as tliough 
she felt that she was perfectly secure in his heart and he in 
hers. There was none of the exubérance, on either side, 
which, judging from her remarks in the aftemoon, he had 
been led to expect ; and yet, from the smile which uncon- 
sciously lit up her face when Moultrie spoke to her, and 
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from the marked attention he gave to eyery word she 
spoke, and the interest it appeared to excite in him, Tys- 
covus judged that there was at least a degree of affection 
between them which, if not exactly love, was a very short 
remove from that passion. 

They had finished tea, and the party had repaired to the 
drawing-room. Tyscovus had found himself at Theodora's 
side, and had escorted her from the table ; Mrs. Moultrie, 
Mrs. Sincote, and the doctor were engaged in earnest con- 
vesation about people they had met during the past sum- 
mer, and places they had visited. Moultrie appeared for 
a moment to hesitate which party he should join. Finally, 
he decided in favor of the larger group, and was soon en- 
gaged in an animated discussion with the doctor relative 
to mining opérations in Colorado. 

*' What do you think of Mrs. Sincote ? " said Theodora 
to Tyscovus, as they entered the drawing-room. 

" Mrs. Sincote !*' he exclaimed ; ** I do not know her." 

"Mr. Moultrie's sister," she explained. 

" I hâve not thought of her at ail ; I hâve thought, 
however," he continued, moved by a spirit of audacity un- 
usual with him, **a good deal of Mr. Moultrie, and" — after 
a little pause — "of you." 

" Of both of us together ? " 

" Yes," he answered, gravely. 

" What hâve you thought of us ? " she inquired, looking 
him in the face, not as though she were offended, but with 
an expression of kindly good-nature. 

*^ You give me courage to speak," he answered, after he 
had steadily regarded her for an instant. For a moment 
the intoxication of the occasion overpowered him. The 
words were on his lips, " I thought thafc in you lay ail the 
joy of my life, in him ail its misery" — ^when his thoughts 
reverted with the suddenness of a flash of lightning to a 
face bathed in tears, but shining with the ecstasy of love ; 
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to a plaintiye Yoice inyoking the blessing of God npon him ; 
to a gracef al form disappearing in the shades of the '^ Little 
Canon." " No," he said, his manner becoming stiU graver, 
"I can not tell you what I thought." 

" Dorie ! " eried the doctor, " how much silver does the 
ore from the ^ Tit-f or-Tat ' mine yield ? I hâve just been 
telling Monltrie that it is one hundred and twenty dollars 
to the ton, but he appears to think I am overstating it." 

" No," she replied, as Moultrie rising went toward her, 
*^yon are under the mark. Fifty tons hâve given an aver- 
age of one hundred and thirty-five dollars to the ton." 

**I did not dispute the statement. Miss Willis," said 
Moultrie, laughing ; " I only expressed my surprise, and you 
hâve increased my astonishment. When I last heard from 
it, it was yielding only about eight dollars to the ton. — 
Hâve you become interested in the mining industries of 
your new country, Mr. Tyscovus ? " he added, tuming to 
that gentleman. 

" No, I bave the whole subject to leam. As a politieian, 
which seems to be my présent vocation, I shall, of course, 
hâve to familiarize myself with ail its détails." 

And this was the end I He felt now that he should 
never ask Theodora Willis to be his wife. Lai Bosler had 
come between them and forbidden the bans. Her spirit 
had risen up in ail its loveliness, and saved him from an. 
act into which his true heart did not enter. He knew that 
he had deceived himself, and that, sweet as was the charm 
that Theodora had cast around him, it was not love, as he 
understood the f eeling, that she had evoked. He watched her 
as she and Moultrie joined each other. Had she imagined 
his thoughts, and was she chagrined or pleased at her narrow 
escape, for the second time, from a déclaration ? Certainly, 
there were no signs of a disturbance of her mental equilib- 
rium, for she talked and smiled as though every thought 
she had was one of joy. Presently Moultrie escorted her 
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to the piano^ and played an accompanîment while she sang. 
He had never heard her sing before, and her rich contralto 
Voice vas another révélation to him. The song, " Voî che 
sapete/' was not a sad one^ and she sang it without the slight- 
est sorrowful inflection, but yet with ail the feeling that 
the words and music required. Yes, she was heart-sound 
80 far as he was concerned. She finished^ and Moultrie 
bent over her and said something to her, probably a few 
words of thanks. He had risen and was standing by her 
side. She looked up at him for a moment, and Tyscovus 
canght the expression of her face. *^ That is love 1 " he 
thought. "She never looked at me like that." 

The next moming, as he was about departing for the 
butte, the doctor called him into the library. 

" My dear friend," he said, his face beaming with pleas- 
ure, " 1 knowyou will congratulate me when I tell you that 
Theodora is engaged to Moultrie. They settled the affair 
this morning during a long walk before breakfasi He f ell 
very much in love with her last summer, it seems, but he 
was af raid, he says, to déclare his affection, for she gave him 
80 little encouragement. It appears now, however, that he 
had made more of an impression than he suspected. They 
are both very happy, and will, doubtless, continue so to 
the end of their days, so far as it dépends on them." 

" I do congratulate you with ail my heart," said Tysco- 
vus, clasping the doctor's outstretched hand. " They are 
admirably suited to each other. May I speak to them ? " 

" Oh, yes ! Theodora looks upon you, she told me this 
moming, as though you were her brother. I believe she 
would like to hâve you in the house with her ail her life." 

" She will always be very dear to me." 

" I wish you were my son, old f ellow ! " exclaimed the 
doctor, putting one arm around Tyscovus's neck ; " I shall 
miss Theodora awfully, and I know no one who could so 
nearly fiU her place as you. But hère they come." As 
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Moultrie and Theodora entered the room, " You can say to 
her what you just said to me." 

Tyscovus adyanced to meet the happy pair ; each held 
out a hand to him^ and he clasped them both. 

" I told papa," said Theodora, *^ that he must treat you 
as one of the family." 

" And I," rejoined Tyscovus, " hâve told him that you 
will always be very dear fco me. Was that right ? " 

She tumed her face to his, and looked at him, but did 
not speak. 

Then, he bent over, and pressed his lips to her fore- 
head. 

" Yes, it was right," she said, softly. 

" Then, you will always be very dear to me. God bless 
you !" 

An hour afterward, the doctor, who was going to The 
Canon, was driving him over to the butte. He lef t him at 
the bottom of the knoll, and Tyscovus, climbing up the 
steep side, was soon in his own house. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

" THANK GOD TOU ARE 8AFB 1 " 

Whek Tyscovus arrÎTed at the top of the butte, he 
found that the " Monkey ^' had employed his spare time in 
cutting up into fire-wood the logs that had formerly con- 
stituted the walls of the stable, and that his long arms were 
then engaged in wielding the axe for the same usef ul pur- 
pose. 

" Everything's gone on right hère, I b'iieve," he said, 
addressing TyscoYUS. " I thought l'd just take a little ex- 
ercise with the axe, though, to be sure, I hadn't leave or 
lieense to do nothin' o' the kind. I guess, as l've about fin- 
ished ail the rest, I mought as well tackle that 'ère tree," 
nodding his head as he spoke toward the tall pine-tree which 
reared its ungainly form, sole arboreal occupant of the 
butte. " Thar's a couple o' cords o' wood in it sure, and 
you mought as well hâve it down hère as to hâve it stand- 
in' thar whar it ain't no use to nobody.^' 

" Yes, you may eut it down," said Tyscovus. " Hâve 
you had any visitera during my absence ? " 

For a moment Wilkins hesitated, and became a little 
confused in his manner. Then he answered, shifting his 
axe from hand to hand and looking down at the ground 
while he spoke, *^ Well, thar mought 'a' bin one or two 
down hère from Hellbender, but I didn't mind 'em much.** 

" Who was hère ? " 

" Well, Mr. Higgins mought V bin one on 'em.'* 
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^^ And who might the other one hare been ? *^ 

" Well, the other mought 'a' bin Colonel Brattle," an- 
swered Wilkins, still uneasily. 

" What did they want ? " 

" I s'pose I mought as well np and tell you ail about 
it I " exclaimed Wilkins, with desperation — '* though both 
on 'em told me I warn't to say nothin', for they thonght 
as how you'd kick ag'in it, and sp'ile the whole thing.'' 

** I think you had better tell me.'' 

^^ Well, you see, thar's about a hundred o' the boys, as 
l'm a sort o' captain to, and the whole on 'em votes ail one 
way. l'm goin' down among 'em to-night, and, I guess, 
when the 'lection cornes roimd, they'll know which way to 

go." 

" Do you know what my views are about the lawless- 
ness existing in this Territory ? I shall do my best to put 
it down, and to seyerely punish ail such persons as you and 
your associâtes, when you commit crimes*" 

" Well," said Wilkins, smiling, " I guess I know what 
you think, and I guess you'd do it too." 

** I certainly will if elected, do ail in my power. Now 
if you put this matter clearly bef ore your jbnends, and use 
no threats to make them vote as you wish, I see no objec* 
tion to receiving their support. The sooner they corne 
around to the side of law and order, the better for the Ter- 
ritory, and the better for them. 

" Thar won't be no mistake on that p'int," said Wilkins, 
with décision, " but Fd like to see the son of a gun as would 
dar* to go agin what I told him ; l'd punch — ^I mean," he 
continued, with ail the suavity of manner he could assume, 
*^ l'd just reason the thing out with him, and I guess he'd 
do about what was right." 

" I think," said Tyscovus, after a moment's reflection, 
" that I had better say a few words to your people, and then 
there won't be any misunderstanding. If you will gefc 
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them together at The Canon to-morrow afternoon at three 
o'clock, 1^11 corne over and speak to them," 

'^I gaess that's ail fixed. Thar's to be a meetin' thar 
to-morrer afternoon at three o'clock^ as Mr. Higgins told 
me. m hâve ail the boys thar, and, ef Kittle's gang inter- 
fères, thar'll be a high old time, I tell you ! " 

**I hope there woii't be any trouble, but I suppose my 
right to address a meeting of my f ellow-citizens is unques- 
tionable, and I shall certainly attempt to exercise it." 

*' Thar ain't nothin' like bein' ready for ary a thing as 
mought turn up. That's the best way, I guess, to stop a 
row. You see," he added, with a knowing smile, " l've bin 
thar." 

They entered the house, and Tyscovus found every thing 
exactly as he had left it. Not an article had apparently 
been disturbed, and he expressed his satisfaction, at the 
same time offering Wilkins a ten-dollar gold-piece as pay 
for his services. 

**I ain't goin' to take no money," said that individual 
with a half-offended but determined air — " not ef I knows 
myself. You see you kind o' saved my life, captain" — ^he 
had leamed the application of the title from Mr. Higgins — 
" for ef you'd a-kept up that squeeze ag'in my throat half a 
minute longer, l'd a bin a goner, sure ! " 

" Yes, I suppose you would," said Tyscovus, smiling ; 
**but, you see, I thought you were already dead. Of course, 
there was no use in squeezing the throat of a dead man." 

"No," said Wilkins, with emphasis — "o' course thar 
wam't. Thar ain't nothin' surer nor that." 

" Then I don't see that I am entitled to your gratitude 
for not killing you." 

"Well, perhaps not, captain; but l've got it ail the 
same. And then when you thought I was dead, you tried 
to bring me to, and you jerked me into the room so as the 
coyotes wouldn't spile the corpse, and laid me eut quite reg'- 
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lar. It war damed mean o' me to go off with jour thîngs 
after that." 

*^ Yes, there I certainly agrée with you/' 

^^ Yes, thar ain't no mistake about that. Bat I say^ cap- 
tain," Wilkinscontinued, with an air of diffîdenee, as though 
he was asking a great favor, " ef you'd jist show me how 
you did that grip on my throat, l'd be all-fired obleeged to 
you. I would, by jingo — Dang me ! " he went on enthusi- 
astically, "ef it wam't the best thing o' the kind and the 
neatest done as ever I seen.'^ 

^^ I am afraid you know tricks enongh of that kind al- 
ready. I never had occasion to use it.before, but I haye 
often seen it employed in Siberia by keepers against muti- 
nons prisoners.'' 

" Well, as I call the thing to mind, you jist pushed your 
clinched fist ag'in my Adam's apple, and the breath didn't 
hâve no room to go in by." 

" Yes, that was what I did to you," 

" Well, l'm darned glad you let up when you did. You 
see, what with the fits and you a-sqeezin' my windpipe like 
that, I couldn't a-held out long. I guess them fits'll git 
me some day." 

**A11 the more reason why you should lead a life of qui- 
étude." 

" That's as true as gospil. Now l'il go and eut that 'ère 
tree down, and to-morrer l'U corne back and chop it up into 
fire-wood." 

Wilkins left the room, and in a few moments Tyscovus 
heard the blows of the axe ringing in the clear air. A feel- 
ing of regret came over hîm at the idea of the destruction 
of the tree. It struck him as a pièce of yandalism of which 
he ought not to be guilty, and, going out, he called to Wil- 
kins who had already chopped a big gash in the side of the 
old pine. 

" Stop ! " said Tyscovus ; " IVe changed my mind about 
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that tree. You need not eut it down. Some other time, 
perhaps ; but not now.'* 

^* AU right, captain/' exclaimed Wilkins, at once ceasing 
his work. " It^s your tree, and you^re the man as hâve got 
ail the say about it. It's as hard as iron, and I ain't per- 
tic'lar anxioas to chop any more ag'in it than there's any 
needcessity for. But I guess IVe about done for it. l've 
made a ring clean round it, and when you does that to a 
tree it kills it as dead as a saw-log.'' 

"Well, let it stand. l'm sorry I didn't stop you be- 
fore.'' 

*' I guess PU go now and fix things over at The Canon. 

Good-by, captain. May be l'U jist look in on you ag'in to- 

morrer mornin'. l'm jist in time to ketch the stage. Yes," 

looking up the road toward Hellbender, " thar she comes, 

' and Vm off,'* 

Af ter "Wilkins had taken his departure, Tyscovus spent 
a good portion of the rest of the day in studying certain 
maps and books relating to Colorado, with which the doc- 
tor had supplied him. It was his intention to prépare him- 
self, as fully as was in his power, for the duties of the posi- 
tion to which, as far as could be judged by those signs upon 
which the political prophet bases his prédictions, he was 
quite certain to be elected. Indeed, he could scarcely think 
it within the range of possibility that the voters of the 
Fourth Council District, the majority of whom were re- 
spectable and law-abiding people, would retum such a des- 
picable character as Luke Kittle to the Législature. To a 
certain degree he felt humiliated at being a candidate 
against such a man. The mère f act that the highest cham- 
ber of the législative body was open to him, seemed to be a 
cheapening of the nomination he himself had received, as 
well as a dépréciation of the councilorship. However, he 
was in for the contest, and he really began to feel that at 
last a career was being opened to him such as he could never 

Ï6 
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hare ezpected wonld be offeied him in his own land. Once 
or twice the thoaght of his book occnrred to him, but only 
to be djsmissed withont the least feeling of regret. He had 
ontgrown ail the pecnliar ideas with which he had asoended 
the bntte. He no longer desired solitnde ; his ideas rela- 
tive to social statics which he had intended elaborating 
had become so essentially modified dnring the short time he 
had liyed in Colorado that, in order to ezponnd them, he 
shonld be obliged to reconstmct the whole framework of 
his treatise. Indeed, at the rate at which he was acquiring 
new ideas, it would not be long before ail that he had writ- 
ten in notes or memoranda wonld be comparativelynseless. 
The book mnst certainlj be giyen up for the présent, and 
I)erhaps not resnmed tiU he had acqnired greatly increased 
expérience, and shonld be well advanced in years. In be- 
coming a natnralized citizen of the TTnited States, Tyscoyns 
had acted in en tire good faith. His own land, thongh he 
shonld neyer cease to love it, was in the hands of the spoiler, 
where, for ail he conld see, it was likely to remain till the 
progress of free ideas and éducation shojild hâve remodeled 
the map of Europe. That this resnlt wonld ensne, there 
was not, in his opinion, a reasonable donbt ; bnt it wonld 
not take place in his time, nor for many a long day af ter 
he bad been gathered to his fathers. His Polish property 
had been confiscated to the crown when he was sent a con- 
yict to Siberia, bnt, throngh the intervention of inflnential 
friends, it had been restored. It was yery yaluable, consist- 
ing both of land and sait-mines, and yielded him a large 
revenue, which as taat as received he had invested in United 
States bonds. Moreover, he had large interests in mines in 
Anstrian Poland, and had besides inherited a considérable 
estate throngh his mother, most of which was in the form 
of honses and lots in Baltimore and New York. 

As he sat, according to his cnstom after his day's work, 
smoking his meerschanm, his thonghts naturally tomed to 
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Ms plans for the future. He had become much attached 
to the butte. The air on its summit was pure and fresh ; 
the view of the surrounding country was one of which he 
never got tired, commanding as it did the horizon through- 
out its whole circuit ; and doubtless, in time^ the country 
would become settled with a better class of inhabitants than 
the majority of those who now occupied only a yery limited 
portion of its wide domain. Hère, there would be no lack 
of ail the éléments of a reputable and pleasant society, con- 
stituted of such people as the Willises. 

It would be yery easy to make himself exceedingly com- 
fortable on the butte, for it admitted of improvement and 
embellishment in almost eyery direction. There was stone 
enough on its sides and at its base from which a large and 
fine house could be constructed, and there was room enough 
on the top for such a building. He determined that, as 
Boon as the élection was oyer, he would begin his arrange- 
ments for the érection of the house/ and that as he had con- 
sidérable knowledge of architecture, acquired in the course 
of his military éducation, he would make his own plans 
and superintend their exécution. In Wilkins, he would 
haye a factotum on whom he could confidently rely as a 
deyoted adhèrent to his interests, and he designed taking 
him permanently into his seryice, now that the man had 
reformed and become rehabilitated, as it were. 

Of course, he could not escape reflections upon the no- 
table eyents that had occurred during his récent yisit to 
Chetolah, and upon the whole he felt no regret at the turn 
that matters had taken in regard to his relations with the 
Willis f amily. His présent position as one of their f ew con- 
fidential friends was yery pleasant to him, and he could 
not but admit that Moultrie and Theodora were admirably 
suited to each other. He wondered, howeyer, whether or 
not she would continue to dissect after her marriage. 
Moultrie had struck him as being a man who would not be 
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likely to hâve mach sympathy with women foUowîng such 
practices. Although endowed with many of the most ster- 
ling qualities of man, he was at the same time so artistic 
in his tastes, and had, apparently, so elevated an idea of 
woman in her sphère as the complément not the yerisimili- 
tude of the other sex, that Tyscovus did not belieye that 
the study of practical anatomy and other branches of médi- 
cal science, the delivery of lectures to miners, and perform- 
ing experiments in évolution, would be in accordance with 
his views. He remembered, however, how his own long- 
felt convictions had been overtumed, and he therefore at 
once conceded that even if Moultrie was set in his notions, 
Theodora's arguments, and still more the charms of her 
personality, and the évidence which she herself afforded, 
that the influence of such studies as hers did not necessa- 
rily destroy the delicacy of the female mind, were compé- 
tent to revolutionize his opinions. 

He perceived too that there was a good deal of incon- 
gruity between the émotion that he had felt toward Theo- 
dora, and the slight heart-ache he had experienced when 
inf ormed that she had given her love to another man. He 
was confirmed in his opinion that he had really never loved 
her. In f act, there was no other view at ail compatible 
with the little emotional disturbance he had suffered, and 
f rom which he had now altogether recovered. What, then, 
had been the feeling that had twîce brought him to the 
point of asking Theodora to be his wife, and from which 
only an interruption in the one case, and a recollection in 
the other, had saved him ? Gan man really mistake the 
character of his émotions ? Was it not rather real love that 
he had felt, but love that had not become fixed in his mind ? 
He recollected to hâve once seen, in Poland, the eflect pro- 
duced by an impassioned preacher. The man had so worked 
on the f eelings of his hearers by the vivid pictures that he 
presented to them of the joys of keaven on the one hand 
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and the torments of hell on the other^ that men and women 
were thrown into uncontrollable states of sobbing and weep- 
ing, during wbich they made the most sincère promises of 
amendment. He was sure they were sincère, although some 
of the worst characters in the place were among the most 
véhément in their professions of conversion. For, not only 
was the disturbance too realistic to be an assumption for 
the occasion, bnt when the preacher, taking advantage of 
the condition to which he had brought them, sent his col- 
lectors among the audience, the alms were tenf old greater 
than had ever been received in that church before — many 
giving who had never heretofore given a copeck, and to an 
extent far beyond their means. But no sooner were they 
out of the church than they attacked the éloquent priest, 
who had so hurried them into repentance and charity, and 
robbed him of ail they had bestowed ! 

It was very much the same thing with Theodora and 
himself. When he was with her, he felt the allurement of 
her beauty, her intelligence, the sweetness of her disposi- 
tion. She fascinated him — dazzled him. Sho was so un- 
like any other woman he had ever met, that his attention 
was at once engaged, and then he found himself consider- 
ing her many excellences of mind and of person, to the ex- 
clusion of ail thought of what might be incongruous. But, 
80 soon as he was out of her présence, the sprite of the dis- 
secting-room made its appearance with ail its unpleasant 
accompaniments, and the tender impressions that had been 
made upon his heart were ruthlessly effaced. 

He would probably never know with certainty the ex- 
act state of her f eelings toward him ; but it was impossible 
for him to avoîd the conviction that, though she had been 
almost if not entirely unscathed, she had been in such a 
f rame of mind that, if Moultrie had never made his appear- 
ance, lie himself inight, had he so chosen, hâve stood first 
in her heart. She certainly had liked him a great deal. 
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She had sympathized with bim in ail those matters relating 
to him that were calculated to excite sympathy in a woman's 
breast, and thoagh liking and sympatby do not constitute 
loye^ yet wbere they are felt, tbe more intense passion is 
ready to be ligbted up. They are the kindling that are to 
ignite the combustible materials that are laid in eyery hn- 
man heart. 

He looked at bis watch ; to bis surprise he f ound that it 
was nearly nine o'clock, He had lorgotten^ in the interest 
of bis studies and the intensity of bis thoughts, to make the 
tea which^ with a biscuit and a pièce of cheese^ constituted 
bis eyening meal wben he was at home on the butte. He, 
therefore, got bis samovar, and, ligbting tbe spirit-lamp 
under it, went out for a breath of air from the open, while 
the water was being brought to a boil. Tbe night was cold, 
but clear, not a cloud was to be seen any wbere in tbe sky, and 
the moon, being near its f uU, allowed him to see far away in 
every direction. Not a sound reached bis ear. Nothing, 
in f act, can be more silent than night on the prairies, wben 
the coyotes are not barking. 

He stood looking now at the beavens, watching tbe 
moon and stars, and again at tbe play of ligbt on Bobtail 
Biver, which he could trace out, lying like a broad band of 
planisbed silver, as it meandered througb the plain below. 
He was in a contemplative mood that night, and was dis- 
posed to continue bis reflections, wben suddenly be heard 
the neîghing of a borse, apparently not far off, on the road 
leading to Hellbender. He listened, and ère long detected 
the Sound of horses' hoofs on the stretch of hard eartb that, 
he knew, only extended about a mile from the butte, thej 
rest of the prairie consisting of the ligbt alkaline soil, only 
strong enough to nourish the sage-bushes that covered its 
surface. Looking in the direction whence the sound came, 
he distinctly saw winding over the plain a procession of 
borsemen, numbering, be judged, near a hundred persons. 
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As they came nearer, he made them ont more distiuctly, and 
could even hear the clanking of their Mexican spars and 
the jingling of their horses' bits as they rode along, two by 
two, the line extending several hundred yards. They passed 
close to the base of the butte, and, as they went by, not 
one of them speaking a word, Tyscovus counted them. 
There were one hundred and fiye, in fifty-two files, of two 
each, besides the leader, who rode some ten paces in adyance 
of therest 

" Who are thèse men ? » he asked himself, " and on 
what business are they bent ? " He f ollowed them with his 
eyes till they were lost in the prevailing gray hue that over- 
spread the prairie. Then he hurried into the house, and 
quickly retumed with a powerful field-glass that he direct- 
ed toward the procession, no longer visible to the naked 
eye. Were thèse men going to The Cafion ? No, they 
had turned off from the main road, and had taken another 
which led from it at right angles across the open plain. 
** The vigilance committee 1 ^' he exclaimed. " They are 
going to Bîghorn Spring, to hang Jim Bosler 1 " 

For a moment the force of the thought, the correctness 
of which he did not doubt, fairly overpowered him, for he 
eaw how utterly helpless he was to prevent an act that he 
telt would be disgraceful to the cause of law and order, 
which he had pledged himself to uphold. What could he 
do, even if it were possible for him to reach Bighorn Spring 
as soon as the committee ? If he could get there before 
them, he might inf orm Bosler of his danger, and thus give 
the man an opportunity to effect his escape. He knew 
that there was a short eut through the Little Canon and 
over the mesa, but he had no knowledge of its course, and 
to attempt to fînd it in the uncertain light of the moon, 
etill more imperfect in the depths of the canon, would be 
absurd. Now he lamented the fact that he had no horse, 
fpr, were he mounted, he could f oUow the avenging caval- 
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cade, and soon overtake it ; and^ though the determîned 
men constituting the committee would probably refuse to 
yield to bis solicitations to spare the life of the man on 
whose destruction they were so firmly resolved, he might 
be able to cause some delay^ and in such cases no one knows 
what a moment may bring forth. 

No, there was nothing he could do. He could only 
wait, and trust that by some fortunate combination of 
circumstances Jim Bosler might escape the lynching that 
he had already so often managed to ayoid, but of which he 
now appeared to be in greater danger than ever bef ore. 

He, therefore, sadly re-entered the house, mortified at 
the idea, doubtless correct, that the very men, who were 
engaged in the contemplated outrage against the law of 
the land in which they lived, were among the most promi- 
nent of bis supporters for a seat in the Législative Council 
of the Territory. He began to feel a strong disgust with 
the whole affair, and to wish that he had never allowed bis 
name to be brought before the people for the position in 
question. He felt that he was to a certain extent identi- 
fied with thèse men, and the fact that, notwithstanding the 
unequi vocal opinions he had expressed relative to vigilance 
committees, the organization was still continued, showed 
how little real influence he had with those who professed 
to regard him as their leader. He was almost persuaded to 
retire from the contest, and leave the so-called law and 
order party to sélect some one as their candidate whose 
conscience was suflBciently elastic to permit him to sanction 
the employment of extra-legal methods to punish crimes. 
The subject i-equired considération. The water in the 
samovar was boiling furiously. He made his tea, and 
drank several cups while pacing the floor. Perhaps Jim 
Bosler was at that moment dangling from the limb of a 
tree ! 

And Lai, what had happened to her ? He felt no ap- 
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préhensions in regard to her safety. He knew enough of 
the working of vigilance committees to be aware that, 
though their actions were illégal^ there was a rude justice 
in ail that they did, and that they were especially consider- 
ate for the innocent members of the culprit's family. But, 
though she was doubtless safe from injury or insuit, the 
probable situation in which she was placed was terrible 
enough for any woman, even were ail possible teriderness 
shown her by her father^s executioners. The thought of 
the mental suffering she would be compelled to undergo 
distressed him beyond measure, and he inveighed bitterly 
against the forced inactivity to which he was condemned. 

'* I can not stay hère/' he said, at last ; **I mùst go out 
and at least make an attempt to reach Bighom Spring. I 
feel as though action of some kind is necessary. I am like 
a rat in a trap. And, perhaps, she may hâve escaped, and 
is now wandering about in the Little Canon. Yes, I must 
go, if only to ease my own mind/' He put on his hat and 
overcoat and buckled around his waist a belt containing his 
revolver. Then, leaving the lamp buming, and putting 
several bîg legs on the fire, he went out into the passage- way. 
For an instant, before descending the hill, he stopped to 
listen. Varions indistinct sounds reached his ears from the 
pMn below, and — yes, there could be no doubt about it — 
Bome one was climbing the butte. A f orm approached him, 
staggering with uncertain and faltering steps as though 
about to sink to the earth. It was that of a woman. His 
heart gave one great bound as he rushed forward. Already 
she had reached the steps ; he held out his arms. "Lai," 
he cried, " my darling ! thank God, you are safe ! " She 
saw him, heard him, but ère he could clasp her to his heart^ 
she fell exhausted at his feet. 



OHAPTEB XXIX. 

m THE TOILS OF THE EKEMY. 

It was Friday aftemoon, September 22, 1873, and the 
following day was the one on which Mr. Bosler had agreed 
to deliyer his danghter into the tender and loyîng hands of 
his friend " The Gulcher/* It was about five o'clock in the 
aftemoon, and, if everything resulted in aocordanee with 
the plans of the high contracting parties, bef ore that time 
to-morrow Lai Bosler would be Mrs. Lnke Kittle. And 
yet no arrangements had been made for the important cere- 
mony of the f oUowing day. No trousseau had been ordered 
for the bride, no brides-maids selected, no wedding-feast 
prepared. Indeed, the lady for whom the obligations and 
honors of matrimony were held in expectancy did not even 
know of the solicitude for her adyaneement in life that 
was entertained. 

Mr. Bosler sat in the chief room of the cabin, endeayor- 
ing to prépare himself to make the announcement that 
could not mnch longer be deferred. He had assnmed his 
fayorite attitude, his chair tilted back on its hind-legs, and 
his feet on the table, npon which also stood a tin cup and a 
bottle of his well-beloyed beyerage. 

"I guess she'll raise bloody Moses ! ** he said, emphati- 
cally, as he poured himself ont another dose of whisky, 
" but, it's one o' them things as is got to be done, and Fm 
the man as has got to do it. She ought to be obleeged to 
me, she ought, for takin' ail this trouble jist to see her well 
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6ot in life. Whar would she V bin, l'd like to know, ef it 
hadn't bin for me ? And this is what I git for doin' my 
dooty. It's danged hard, it is 1 " 

Mr. Bosler swallowed the whisky and wiped bis eye, 
but, whether of a tear excited by the strength of the undi- 
luted "rot-gut," or by the excess of his émotion, will cer- 
tainly never b&^known in this world. 

He ceased talking, and appeared for several minutes to 
be absorbed in deep thought. Then, without taking his 
legs from the table before him, he reached over, rather in- 
conyeniently, and helped himself to another cup of whis- 
ky. This potation, seemingly to his surprise, emptied the 
bottle. If he wanted any more, he would be obliged to 
disturb his comfortable position, and replenish the bottle 
from the keg which stood in a distant part of the room, 
and which itself was rapidly approaching the state of vacu- 
ity most unpleasant for its owner to contemplate. Evi- 
dently arriving at the conclusion that he should, in the 
course of that sitting, want additional supplies, he took his 
feet from the table not without a sigh, and, standing as erect 
as was possible under the circumstances, glared around the 
room, as though endeayoring to recall the location of the 
keg. It was strange that Mr. Bosler should haye f orgotten 
a matter so near to his heart, but whisky is not conduciye 
to goodness of memory. Men under its influence haye eyen 
been known to forget the names of their wiyesand children. 
Mr. Bosler had as yet only drunk a quart, but he had donc 
80, under the pressure of his thoughts, much more rapidly 
than was his custom, and the effect, therefore, had come 
upon him rather suddenly. He stood, supporting himself 
by resting one hand on the table, while the other clutched 
the bottle. He looked first at one side of the room and 
then successiyely at each of the others, in a helpless sort of 
a way. Then he peered anxiously into the corners, but 
they were dark, and littered up with other things, and no 
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gign of his treasure was to be seen. To start aronnd thd 
room on a voyage of discoyery, with so mnch uneertainty 
in his mind relative to the position of the keg, was not to 
be thought of, and besides, such a procédure would hâve 
been extremely hazardous to the state of eqnilibrium which, 
even with the assistance of the table, he maintained with 
difficulty. • 

Now Mr. Bosler was one of those îndividuals, rarely 
met with, who become intoxicated in theîr legs before their 
speech is markedly affected. He could not walk very well 
at that particnlar moment, but he could articulate words 
almost as perf ectly as ever. He theref ore sat down, though, 
as an évidence that he had not abandoned his original in- 
tention, he still kept his hold upon the bottle. ^* l'il git 
her to git it," he said, smiling weakly at the brilliancy of 
the idea. " Lai I " he called, in as loud a voice as he could 
command. " Lai ! " he repeated, still louder. 

The girl was in the adjoining room, but the door be- 
tween the two was closed, and she was deeply engaged in 
reading from the little book that Tyscovus had given her. 
She was much more neatly dressed than it had been her 
habit to attire herself. Her hair was smoothly arranged, 
and her face and hands were clean. Indeed, ever since her 
visit to Tyscovus she had paid increased attention to mat- 
ters of the kind in question. *^ Everything about him was 
clean," she had said ; "he didn't hâve a spot on his hands, 
and I guess l'U see if I can't be like him: When you git 
used to it I guess it's about as easy to be clean as dirty.'^ 
Lai was quick to learn, quick to acquire a habit, and hence 
it was not long before she found in truth that it was as easy 
to be clean as dirty, and much more comfortable. 

Ever since her mother's death. Lai had witnessed circum- 
stances in connection with her father that tended to ex- 
cite suspicions in her mind that some mischief was in con- 
templation of which she was to be the subject. With a 
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degree of clumsiness that argued little for his intelligence, 
Mr. Bosler was constantly singing the praises of Lnke Kit- 
tle. She recoUected that when on that morning he had 
started for The Cafion, his feeling against "The Gulcher" 
was very intense, and that always before that he had neyer 
mentioned his name without calling down carses on his 
head. Now, ail was changed. No yirtnes were too great 
for Mr. Kittle. He was everything that was good, and the 
reYolution in her father^s sentiments had taken place dur- 
ing his yisit, and after he had had communication with her 
enemy. 

Moreover, the circumstance of the satchel bearing Mr. 
Kittle's name, and containing a large sum of money, prob- 
ably the exact amount marked on the outside, was one cal- 
colated to augment her suspicions. Where had this money 
corne from ? Why had it been given to her father ? He 
had made no explanation of the matter to her, while hère- 
tofore he had always shown a disposition to take her into 
his conjSdence, and even to ask her advice. That it had 
corne from Luke Kittle she strongly believed. 

Then her mother's altered demeanor, the occasional 
paroxysms of weeping with which she had been affected, 
and which were not ùnobserved by her daughter, and, last 
of ail, what had probably been an altercation, from the 
excitement conséquent on which she had broken a blood- 
vessel in her lungs and died, gave a painful confirmation 
to the fears and misgivings with which LaPs heart was f ull. 

And yet, after ail, there was nothing positive upon which 
she could fix her mind, and there was one possible solution 
of the matter which, if correct, although bad enough, did 
not directly concem her. Her father might hâve robbed 
Kittle of the money. It was true that, so far as she knew, 
he had hitherto restricted his thieving opérations to horses 
and mules, and he himself had always declared that he had 
never allowed himself to be tempted in any other direction. 
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She was^ however, well enough acqnainted with his charac- 
ter to understand that any déclarations he might make rela- 
tive to his righteousness were to be taken with many grains 
of allowance. That there was a mystery connected with the 
money was quite certain. That this mystery in some way 
or other concemed her she had serions appréhensions^ but 
the idea that her f ather had sold her^ and that the day for 
her nuptials with the man of ail others in the wide world 
she loathed was only twenty-f onr honrs distant, never oc- 
curred to her as she sat holding in her hand the precions 
volume, at once a witness of her offense and of its forgive- 
ness. 

Then she thought that it was probable her father was 
endeavoring to induce her to look kindly upon Kittle, with 
the view of introducing him to the house, and giving him 
an opportunity to plead his own cause with her ; and the 
more her mind dwelt upon the subject, the more disposed 
she was to accept this interprétation. Evidently, he was 
inclined to propitiate her, for he had never e^bited a 
greater apparent désire to keep her in good spirits, and to 
maintain pleasant personal relations with her, than since 
his visit to The Canon. 

However, as with most persons who are in doubt rela- 
tive to a matter that closely concems them, and in regard 
to which the évidence is insufiBcient or conflicting, Lai 
changed her opinions many times in the course of each day, 
and at last, as time went on, and nothing occurred to inter- 
fère with that rather unstable peace and happiness that she 
enjoyed, her fears began to abate. Then it was that she 
began to think that the time had arrived for her father to 
keep his promise of moving away from that part of the 
country, and entering upon the new life that he had at 
times, in a somewhat uncertain manner it must be admitted, 
declared he was anxious to lead. 

It was to this subject her thoughts tended as she closed 
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the book she had been reading. Â passage^ one of those 
marked by Tyscovus, had attracted her attention, and she 
had read it oyer seyeral times, in order that she might miss 
no shade of its meaning. It was a letter that Gount John 
had written to his daughter, f rom whom he was separated, 
and was in answer to one from her, in which she had given 
him an account of her studies and of the progress she was 
making. " Do not f orget, my dear Delphine/' he said, in con- 
cluding the letter, "that in order to acquire snch a knowl- 
edge of the world and its work as every gentlewoman ought 
to possess, you can not rely solely on your own individual 
sensés. Cultivate them, of course, to the highest points of 
excellence, and even then you will haye to use those of other 
people, whose minds and whose facilities for acquiring 
leaming haye been greater than yours. No one, eyen 
though his life were extended to a thousand years, could 
obtain such an amount of personal expérience as would suf- 
fice to make him an educated and large-minded man. But 
as we can not go about and ask leamed people, eyen if they 
were ail aliye, and we had access to them, what they know, 
we must read the books they haye written. Sead, there- 
fore, and read with discrimination ; for, as there haye been 
and still are many worthless men and women, so there are 
many worthless books, for books are merely the reflections 
of the minds of those who wrîte them.'' 

She had just read thîs letter, of which the foregoing 
passage is an extract, and was thinking whether in the time 
to come she would eyer be able to foUow the adyice Count 
John Tyscoyicius gaye his daughter, when she thought she 
heard her father calling her. She started to her feet and 
listened. Yes, he was calling her, and in no gentle tones 
either. She put away her book, and went into the next 
room. 

" Well, Lal,'^ said Mr. Bosler, tuming his head around to 
look at her as he heard the door opened and shut, '^ I was 
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jist gittin' to think as how you mought be deef. Ef l've 
called you onst, l've called you fifty times." 

** I only heard you onst, pop, and I came jist as soon as 
I could." 

" Eeadin' ag'in, hey ?'' 

** Yes, I was readin'.'* 

" That's righfc ; that's jist what I like to see. Thar 
ain't nothin' that's half as goodfor a gai like you, as is goin' 
to be the wif e of a first-class man, as readin\ I guess ef l'd 
read more when I was a little shaver, l'd 'a' bin a damed 
sight better man nor I am now." 

Mr. Bosler suddenly felt that now the time had corne to 
lay bare his scheme to Lai. His mind was tolerably clear, 
and what little it had lost in perspicuity, through the action 
of the whisky, was more than compensated for by the in- 
creased détermination and recklessness that large potations 
always gave him. He was sober enough to recognize the 
fact that the task before him was one of peculiar difficulty, 
and he was determined to exhaust ail his powers of ma- 
nœuvring and cunning before resorting to invectiye or 
coercion. 

" Ef you'd jist be so kind," he continued, " as to find 
thet 'ère kag, and to fiU this 'ère bottle, l'd be etamally 
obleeged." 

" father ! " said Lai, imploringly, laying her hand on 
his arm, "don't drink any more to-day 1 " 

*^ Well, you see, Lai," said Mr. Bosler, " it ain't so all- 
fired much as l've drunk to-day ; only one bottle, as sure as 
shootin', and it ain't much of a bottle neither." 

" Don't drink no more, father," she repeated, stroking 
his face with both hands — " for my sake 1 " 

TJnder the stress of the emergency that was upon him, 
Mr. Bosler's wits were getting sharper every moment, and 
the idea struck him that hère was an excellent opportuni- 
ty for making an apparent sacrifice, that could net fail to 
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exert a good deal of influence over his daughter. Taking 
her hands in his, he said, therefore, in the most plaintiye 
Toice he could command : 

" What was that you said, Lai ? Say it ag'in/' 

"For my sake, father, don't drink no more/' 

" Well, I won't. When you cornes to me and says, * For 
my sake don't do this or that,' dang me ef it's in my heart 
to hold back ! You're ail l've got now, Lai, sence your poor 
mother's death, and thar ain't nothin' as I wouldn't do for 
you." 

She bent over and kissed him, while the tears started to 
her eyes. 

" l'm very glad," she said at last, " and thar's only one 
thing more as l'd like to ask." 

" You can jist ask me what you please, and l'U do it jist 
as sure as my name's Bosler ; ef I don't, you may call me a 
liar, and when I says that you knows as well as I do that I 
means it. Ont with it 1 " 

'* Promise me now, father dear, that you won't drink no 
more whisky, neyer ag'in." 

" l'U do it 1 " exclaimed Mr. Bosler, bringîng his fist 
down on the table with a force that made the rickety legs 
creak at their joints ! " Ef you was to ask me to tear my 
heart out for you, l'd jist jerk it ont, and pitch it in that 
corner. Never a drop o' whisky goes down my throat 
ag'in till you tells me to drink it ! You see, I mought be 
sick — but I leayes it ail with you ; and ef I was dyin', I 
wouldn't drink onless you told me to." 

'* Now I think aU'll come rîght. We've only got to git 
away from hère, and then we'U stick to each other. Won't 
we, pop ? " 

" That we will. Lai ! You and me's got to pull together 
now. It wouldn't do for you and me to fall out, you goin' 
one way and me goin' another. Would it ? " 

He looked at her with a degree of cunning in his face 
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that was almost supemataral as he spoke thèse words. But 
she did not see it, looking as she was dreamily at yacancj ; 
thinking^ donbtless, of the prospect of lif e bef ore her. Had 
she observed the devilishness of his conntenance, her sus- 
picions would certainly haye been aroused. 

" You'ye done that for me, pop, as l'il neyer forgit ail 
my life," she said at last. '^ AU our troubles corne from the 
whisky, and now you'ye promised neyer to dnnk another 
drop until I tell you. Oh, l'm yery happy now, and thar 
ain't nary a thing in ail the world as I wouldn't do for you 
— ^nothin', leastwise," she added, " as it would be right for 
me to do." 

" That's the way I like to hear my gai talk. It shows 
that she ain't one o' them kind as takes ail they kin git, and 
neyer giyes nothin' back. It'd be a damed poor world. Lai, 
ef ail the fayors was on one side — a sort of a lopsided af- 
fair, as would jist fetch things to etamal smash in no time. 
Now, thar's only one thing," he continued, putting his arm 
around her waist and drawing her down on his knee, " as 
l'd keer to haye my gai do for me ! " 

" What's that ?" she said, with a little fluttering of her 
heart which made itself felt in her throat. 

" Well, you see when your poor mam was aliye, she was 
always a-talkin' to me about how she hoped as you mought 
be settled in a home of your own some day, and jist afore 
she died she was speakin' about it ag'in. It *peared to be 
on her mind night and day, and says she, 'Jim, I onlyhope 
as l'U liye long enough to see Lai married to a good man/ 
And says I, * Thar l'm with you. Ef we could only see that 
gai settled, why you and me could jist pass in our chips as 
easy as roUin' off a log.' And says she, * Thar ain^t no man 
in ail the country as is as risin' and pop'lar as Luke Kittle — ' 
and then, jist as she said them words, the blood gushed ont 
o' her mouth, and, as you know, she neyer spoke ag'in» 
Them war her dyin' words." 
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li is dae to the versatile and ingénions Mr. Bosler to 
state that this speech was entirely unpremeditated. When 
he began it, he had no clear conception of what he was 
going to say^ but he had gone on to its conclusion trusting 
to the inspiration of the moment^ and astonished in no 
small degree at the readiness with which the numerous 
lies it contained were suggested to him^ and the facility 
with which he arranged them into a cohérent statement. 
It might hâve seemed to an observer^ acquainted with ail 
the facts^ as though the father of lies was at the speaker's 
elbow^ whispering each falsehood into his car. 

AU through its deliyerance Lai felt that a crisis was 
approaching, the nature of which she had no diffîculty in 
determining. The whole scheme âashed before her; she 
recognized eyery statement it contained as an untruth — 
a willful, deliberate, malicious untruth — and, when Luke 
Kittle's name was mentioned, she started to her feet and 
remained standing, with an expression of fear and horror, 
not unmixed with défiance ou her face, till her father had 
finished. 

"My mam never said no sich words as them!" she re- 
joined, with as much calmness as she could command. 

** She dîd. Lai ; thèmes the very words, and they was the 
last as she eyer spoke." 

" No, she never said 'em. I knows what she thought o' 
Luke Kittle. Her and me talked it over many a time." 

"Well, now, it stands in reason I ought to know; for 
I war thar and heered ^em, and l'U take my Bible oath,'' 
he continued, bringing his fist again down on the table, "as 
them's the very words, jist exactly as l've spoke ^em to you." 

" She never said *em I " persisted Lai, with increased 
energy, her feeling of détermination and résistance increas- 
ing. "I knows what my mam thought, and, ef you was 
to swear ail night on a stack o' Bibles as high as a house, 
I wouldn't believe it 1 '* 
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^^And yon're the gai as war a-goin' to do anything I 
asked yon ! '' exclaiined Mr. Bosler, with bittemess* 

^^ I said anything as was right ; but for me to marry 
Lnke Kittle woold be the worst thing as I coold do, and 
m neyer do it, for I hâte him worse nor I hâtes a rattle- 
6nake." 

" And you're a-goîn* to run ag'in your poor dead moth- 
er's dyin^ words 1 ^* said Mr. Bosler, with a tone which, if it 
went for anything, indicated the existence of a broken heart. 
'^ She as bronght you on to the world and raised yon from 
a infant 1 I wouldn^t 'a* thonght it of you — no, dang me ef 
Iwouldl" 

** She never said them words — ^never I neyer ! " exclaimed 
Lai, her temper beginning to rise nnder the réitération 
of what she knew to be a falsehood. ^^She war always 
good to me,'' she went on, elasping her hands together and 
raising her eyes as thongh appealing to the spirit of her 
mother, while her yoice became more tender in its inflection. 
" She wouldn't 'a' stood by and seen me married to a man 
as I hâtes, for she was a good friend to me always — always.*' 

"Well, perhaps you mean to say as I lies," said Mr. 
Bosler, keeping control of himself , but, in the agitation and 
absence of mind due to his suppressed rage, endeayoring to 
fill his cup from the empty whisky-bottle. In the disap- 
pointment conséquent on this attempt, he broke down, and, 
dashing his fist on the table, exclaimed: "WeU, whether 
she said 'em or not ain't much account, nohow. / say 'em, 
and youVe got to marry him ! " 

** No ! " exclaimed Lai, her face becoming pale with 
anger, while she walked up and down the floor in her excite- 
ment — "no ! " she repeated, ** TU neyer marry him I" 

" Yes, you will, too !" continued Mr. Bosler, rising from 
his chair and yielding at last to the storm of anger that 
raged within him. ** You'U marry Luke Kittle to-morrow 
af temoon at three o'clock 1 Thar ain't no doubt about it," 
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he went on^ seizing her by the wrist as he spoke. ^' It's ail 
fixed. The weddin'-guests is invited, the squire's spoke to, 
Lake'll be hère, and you'U be his wife as sure as my name's 
Boslerl'' 

" And you call yourself my father ! " said Lai, trying to 
free herself from his grip, but only succeeding in pulling 
him about the room till he caught hold of a thick shelf f ast- 
ened to the wall. " Whar did that money corne from ? " 

" Whether l'm your father or not, don't mat ter to you 
now, I guess," he gasped, somewhat overeome by the efforts 
he had been obliged to make to keep from faJling down ; 
^'and, as to the money, that's none o' your business nei- 
ther." 

^* I know ail about it,'' said Lai, succeeding by a sudden 
effort in breaking loose from his hold on her wrist. " You 
got it from Luke Kittle, and he paid it to you for me.'' 

**It ain't none o' your business whar that money come 
from. It's mine, I guess, and that's ail thar is in it. Now 
you kin go and git ready, for to-morrow af temoon, at three 
o'clock sharp, the thing's a-goin' to be donc." 

" No, it won't be done. l'il ne ver say the words as 
makes me Luke Kittle's wife !" said Lai, with ail the déter- 
mination of her strong will emphasizing her speech. ** You 
may bring him hère, and the squire may come, and ail the 
people, and you may make me come too, but that's ail. 
That's about as far as you kin go. The making the prom- 
ise is my work, and l'U never make it 1 " 

Mr. Bosler saw that the matter was becoming more seri- 
ons eyery moment. He knew perfectly well that, if Lai 
persisted in her détermination, he could never complète his 
bargain with Lnke Kittle, and that he would hâve to re- 
fund the five thousand dollars that he had received. What 
to do in the emergency that was upon him he did not clear- 
ly peroeive. He knew Lai well enough to be aware that 
she would not recède from her déclaration, and that, though 
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he might bring her to the meiaphorical altar^ he could not 
make her utter an actnal word. A woman gtanding mute 
in face of the question^ '^ Wilt thon take this man for thj 
wedded hnsband ?'' has it in her power to defeat the most 
thorongh-going scheme that may hâve been deyised against 
her. And Mr. Bosler was perfectly aware of this fact. 
What was he to do ? The excitement had sobered him^ and 
while Lai stood in the middle of the room, expressing her 
résolution to resist^ he was feeling his bodily strength re- 
tuming, and was testing the ability of his muscles to do 
their work by striking ont right and left with his arms^ and 
kicking yigorously at the air with his legs, and then stretch- 
ing himself to his fnll height. 

But, while thns engaged, he did not lose sight of the fact 
that thns far he had been defeated in his contest with Lai. 
He had only been able to ntter threats which she had been 
prompt to defy^ and her ability to resist was, as matters 
now stood, far beyond his power to force. Clearly, the 
présent scheme must be abandoned for another more fea- 
sible, and in which her opposition would go for nanght. 
Oradnally, ail the few scruples he had entertained relative 
to the propriety of his actions were being efEaced from his 
mind. He saw before him a rebellions member of his fam- 
ily whom it was necessary he should rednce to snbjection. 
The affection he had had for Lai was rapidly disappearing 
nnder the cupidity excited by Mr. Kittle's magnificent lib- 
erality^ and the appréciation of the résistance she offered to 
his wishes. He must keep the money he had received, he 
must get the rest that had been promised, and he must 
assert his headship of his own household. 

But, as matters now stood, he did not perçoive any way 
by which, notwithstanding the necessity that existed, thèse 
purposes could be carried ont. He was prepared to adopt 
any ideas that might suggest themselves to him and that 
promised the success he desired, but the ideas did not corne. 
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In bis extremity he determined to make a final effort to 
conciliate his antagoniste trusting that in the mean time 
Bome plan for effecting his wishes might occur to his mind. 

** Well, Lai," he said at last, with the peculiar suavity 
he knew so well how to assume, ** I guess you're right about 
it, after ail. I knows jist as well as you do that ef you kin 
lead a hoss to the water you can^t make him drink ef he 
don't want to. l've done the best I could to git you fixed 
in life with a man as would be a crédit to the family, and 
I feel as ef l'd about done my dooty up to the hub. You 
kin bave your own way about it, and I can't help myself ; 
but I did think as how, after the promise I made you not to 
drink any more whisky, as you'd do somethin' to obleege 
me." 

*^ l'U do anything but that, father. l'U work for you, 
and you needn't do a stroke ail your life. l'U keep you 
in food and in good clothes. l'U talk to you or read to 
you. l'U go away or l'U stay with you, jist as you Ukes ; 
but I can't marry Luke Kittle." 

While she was speaking, an idea occurred to Mr. Bosler 
whieh, though at first it shocked him a little, in a f ew mo- 
ments appeared to him to be the only one that could pos- 
sibly, if carried out, enable him to accomplish his designs. 
He sidled up, therefore, to where Lai was still standing, 
and pretended to be examining one of his fingers. " You 
tore one o' my finger-nails 'most clean off. Lai, jist now, 
when you was a-haulin' me around the floor. You ain't 
got sich a thing as a knif e about you, bas you ? " 

'^ Yes, I bave, and a sharp one, too," said Lai, without 
any suspicion of deceit on hîs part, taking from her pocket 
a large clasp-knife, opening the sharpest blade, and hand- 
ing it to him. *^ Kin I eut it for you ? I don't see how I 
done it." 

Mr. Bosler took the knife ; but no sooner did he bave it 
in his hand than he shut it, and, seizing Lai around the 
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waist^ beld her tight, at the same time carrying her bodily 
toward a corner of the room where lay a pile of ropes of 
yarions sizes^ together with some stont leather halters which 
he had had occasion to ose in his horse-thieying expéditions. 

" Now who'fl master, l'd like to know I FU teach yon, 
dang me ef I don't, that when I Bays a thing I means it ; 
and tharfore^ when I tells yon as yonVe got to marry Lnke 
Kittle, yon'ye got to do it, or worse'U happen to you !'' 

From the moment that Lai felt his arms aroand her, 
she had not ceased to Btmggle with ail the strength she 
possessed, so that Mr. Bosler's words were ennnciated with 
mnch difficnlty, and not with the regnlar seqnence in which 
they are printed. She fonght with ail the ferocity of a 
young tigress, nsing her feet, hands, and teeth, with a skill 
and strength that told badly on Mr. Bosler's person. Bnt 
he was a well-seasoned man, one who had for many years — 
ail his lif e, in f act — ^been accustomed to situations in which, 
for short periods, very great address and strength were re- 
qnired. Gradnally, theref ore, thongh not withont a good 
many ejacnlations the reverse of pions, he sncceeded in 
forcing her oyer to the place he had fixed npon. 

He had thus far refrained from any attempt at bodily 
harm, mainly for the reason that he did not wish to annoy 
"The Gulcher** by disfiguring or injuring the woman who 
was to be his wif e ; but, when he arriyed at the corner where 
the ropes and straps lay, he f ound that there was going to 
be trouble in stooping down and fastening one or more of 
them around Lal's struggling and squirming body, unless 
he brought her into a state of comparative quiétude. * He 
had only partly succeeded in saving his face from her 
hands by tuming his head away from her ; but, notwith- 
standing this manœuvre, she had inflicted several deep 
scratches on his countenance, which detracted from such 
facial beauty as he pos^essed, and caused several drops of 
blood to fall on the floor. 
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As to Lai, she felfc that she was contending for even 
more than her life. She at once surmised that he întended 
to tie her hand and foot, and leave her in the cabin while 
he went off and bronght Luke Kittle, to whom he intended 
to deliver her, marriage or no marriage. She had it in her 
mind to escape from his hold, and not only that, but to 
rush from the hou se and seek safety in flight ; but she felt 
that she was being, little by little, overpowered. She was 
strong, but the man was stronger, and she saw that in a 
short time she would become exhausted, and that then he 
would be enabftd to aecomplish the end he had in view. 
If she had had the knife of which his stratagem had de- 
prived her, she would not hâve hesitated to plunge it into 
him, with the intention of doing him as much bodily dam- 
age as possible. As it was, she could do nothing beyond 
resisting as long as her strength held out, hoping that by 
a bare possibility he might succumb before she did. 

But the odds were against her. Mr. Bosler had gotten 
her to the corner. The cords and straps lay on the ground 
before him. He did not wish to strike or choke her if he 
could avoid doing so, but he began to think he should be 
obliged to do something of the kind ère he could let go 
with one hand, in order to pick up a brpad, thick strap 
with a buckle, on which he had fixed his eye, and which 
would serve admirably as the initial ligature. "Ef y ou 
don't stop your fightin', you young wolf, 1*11 knock your 
teeth down your throat ! '* he exclaimed, with ail the ac- 
cent that intense rage could give to his words. "Don't 
you hear what I say I " as Lai, in answer to his threat, dug 
her nails into his face. "Well, ef you don't stop, dang 
you, l'il see ef I can't make you ! " With that, he tripped 
her up with one leg, and she fell heavily to the floor, but 
only to seize him with both arms, and to continue the 
struggle by trying her utmost to drag him down. In this, 
however, sl^p qould not sucoeed. He held on to.the logs 
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with one hand, and picked np the strap with the other. 
Her strength was almost gone ; she lay panting on the floor 
at his feet^ and she was nnable to resist him as he slipped 
the strap onder her^ and^ bnckling it tight across her legs^ 
sat down on a chair to recover his breath and to contem- 
plate his conqnest at snch ease as he could at that moment 
command. 

*^ Now, see what yon've done to my face 1 " he ei- 
claimedy as he wiped the blood away from the large and 
deep scratches ; ^^ Fm in a pretty fix, ain't I, to go to a 
weddin' ! " 

" l'd V killed you ef I could," said Lai, though with a 
feeble yoice, for she was thoronghly ezhausted with the 
gallant fîght she had made. ^^ Yon call yonrself my father I 
It's a lie, and you knows it I You're no father o' mine, 
nevermore from this day." 

i' Father or no father, l'il give you a lesson, I guess, 
you she-deyil, as you won't forgit in a hurry, eyen after 
you^re Mrs. Luke Kittle, and I ain^t done with you yit, 
neither." 

Lai made no reply ; she perceived that she was incapable 
of continuing the contest with the least hope of success, 
and she therefore lay quiet on the floor, waiting for the 
next moTe her conqueror should make. 

Her state of expectancy was not of long duration. Hay- 
ing rested sufBcîently, and refreshed the inner man from 
the contents of the keg, Mr. Bosler prooeeded leisurely 
about the work that he had in hand. 

First, with numerous emphatic admonitions to be quiet, 
that, howeyer, were entirely unnecessary, he tied Lal^s an- 
kles together with a strong cord, passing it around them 
seyeral times, and tying it with one of those scientific knots 
that his yocation as a horse-thief had taught him. 

Then he readjusted the strap, and, taking another like 
it, f astened it around her arms and chest, though not with- 
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out some difficulty^ as Lai fonght with hep hands^ tearing 
eeveral tufts of hair from his scanty supply, and inflicting 
a little additional damage on his countenance. Finally^ he 
f astened her wrists together^ and^ as she was then so securely 
bound as to be incapable of moving hand or foot, he gaye 
himself no f urther uneasiness on her account. 

In her suspicions relative to the f urther plans that her 
father had devised^ Lai was altogether right, it being his 
intention to leaye her at Bighom while he rode over to The 
Caflon as rapidly as possible^ and, while acquainting Luke 
Kittle with the f act of his inability to make her go through 
with a marriage ceremony, offer to deliyer her to him, trust- 
ing that in time she would be willing enough to become 
the ostensible wife of that gentleman. The real wife she 
could not become, as he knew, though Lai was unaware of 
the fact, for Mr. Kittle had already a légal incumbrance of 
the kind living in St. Louis. The actual Mrs. Kittle had, 
howeyer, neyer giyen her husband any trouble since he had 
left her to try his fortune in Colorado, and Luke had as- 
sured Mr. Bosler that there was no danger to be feared 
from her, as she had, without waiting for the law or death 
to release her, taken up with another man. Mr. Bosler 
concluded that " The Gulcher " would at once recognize the 
fact that he was loyal in his intentions relative to Lai, and 
would agrée to the proposai offered him. Ail he would 
haye to do would be to come to Bighom with a yehicle 
and take Lai away with him. Things of a similar character 
had been done before, as Mr. Bosler well knew, and he 
therefore had précèdent for his conduct. He recollected 
reading only a short time preyiously of the abduction of a 
young woman from New York, ai ter she had been ren- 
dered insensible by some stupefying drug. It was not ne- 
cessary to drug Lai, as there was no one about the neigh- 
borhood to whom she could appeal by any outcry she might 
be disposed to make. In fact, the more noise she made. 
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the more she would become exhaosted. As to resistanœ^ 
he had yery effectually gaarded against anything of the 
kind. 

** Now/' he said, with entire sang-froidy while he eare- 
fuUy inspected the straps and cords with which he had 
bound Lai, " I gness you'll stay jist exactly on this 'ère spot 
till I corne back. l'm a-goin' over to The Caflon to bring 
your hnsband to seé yon, and l'U be back in short o' two 
honrs. l'ye giye yon a chance to be married like a décent 
gai, but you chose to kick np ngly, and now you'ye got to 
take things as they corne. I told yon as l'd giye yon a les- 
son, and now yon're a-gittin* it strong. Hopîn* as l'il see 
yon ag'in soon," he continned, smiling nnder the influence 
of the pleasant émotions he experienced, ^' I bid you good- 
day, miss, and hopin', too, as you'll haye a pleasant time 
till I gits back." With thèse laât words he made a profound 
bow in mock politeness and left the house. Then, mount- 
ing his horse, he rode at fuU speed to The Canon, where he 
found " The Gulcher " doing the honors of his ** saloon " to 
half a dozen gentlemen of sporting procliyities. A few 
words suffîced to explain matters, and he was much relieyed 
to fiûd that Mr. Eittle's affection, or whateyer else he chose 
to call it, was so strong, that he was willing to accède to 
his proposition, and go at once to Bighom prepared to 
bring Lai to The Canon. 

" She's only a little bashful, I guess," said Mr. Eattle. 
" Besides, she don't know me yet. She'll find ont in a 
couple of days that I ain't as black as l'm painted, and then 
she'll come round, I guess. l'U fix up the best room in the 
house for her, and l'il keep the squire ready to step in at 
any moment that she says she's willing." 

"That's the way to talk," exclaimed Mr. Bosler, de- 
lighted with the easy acquiescence of his friend. " Now 
git your team hitched up, for thar ain't no time to lose. 
She's as yicious as a rattlesnake. Jist look at my face I 
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l've bin a-fightin' her ail day, more or less, but I^ye got her 
fixed/' 

*' Poor girl ! " saîd Mr. Kittle, sympathetically ; " she 
must be uncomfortable, so we'U hurry over and eut her 
loose. It's pretty hard on her, I guess, but it'U be ail 
the better for her in the long run. l'm always kind to 
women." 

He did not stop to explaîn what his idea of kindness 
was, and in a few minutes he and Mr. Bosler were driving 
briskly over the road to Bighom in a light wagon, well pro- 
yided with wraps, and behind a pair of fast trotters that on 
a good road, and with plenty of room, it would hâve been 
difficult for any other team in the country to overtake. 



CHAPTEE XXX. 

BKOKEIî' FETTERS. 

Whbk Mr. Jim Bosler took his departure from Bighom 
Spring, he lef t Lai, as we hâve seen, lying on the floor of 
the cabin, and tied hand and f oot so securely that he was 
satisfied, on carefnl inspection, that she would not be able 
to move till he retumed and loosened her bonds. For sev- 
eral minutes after he left the room, she remained quiet — 
first, because she felt thoroughly worn out with the length 
and severity of the struggle through which she had passed ; 
and, second, for the reason that she warited to be perfectly 
sure that he had got fairly out of the neighborhood be- 
fore she made any attempt to release herself . She knew 
that he was an adept at ail kinds of stratagems, and that it 
would be just like him to prétend that he had gone, for 
the purpose of coming in on her suddenly and catching her 
in an effort to get free. 

But she had no idea of remaining captive till Mr. ESt- 
tle's arrivai, and then to be delivered over into his custody. 
She was a quick-witted and determined girl, possessed of 
plenty of self -confidence, and with courage enough to carry 
out any idea of relief that upon refiection might seem to be 
advantageous. For a while, she considered what she should 
do, and very naturally arrived at the conclusion that the 
first thing to be accomplished was getting loose from the 
cords and straps that confined her. Very slight attempts 
in this direction were, however, sufficient to convince her 
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that she had a task bef ore her that wonld require ail lier 
Bkill and strengtli. Her legs were bound by a strap and a 
cord, both of which were drawn so tight that any motion 
was impossible. Another broad strap went around her 
body and fastened her arms above the elbows to her chest, 
and then her wrists were tied together by a cord that eut 
into her skin, so f orcibly had Mr. Bosler drawn it, and, from 
the constriction of which, her hands were already greatly 
swollen. The only motions preserved to her were those of 
the elbow-joints, both of which could be moved together 
to a limited extent, and of her fingers, which, howeyer, were 
stifl and swollen. 

Haying satisfied herself relative to her actnal condition. 
Lai looked aronnd the room for the purpose of ascertaining 
the possibilities of the situation. She was at least ten feet 
from the table upon which stood the tin cup and empty 
whisky-bottle. If she should reach it she might be able 
in some way or other, the character of which she could not 
détermine, to get hold of the bottle, and, breaking it, use 
the sharp edges of the glass to diyide the ligatures which 
confined her. Ezperimenting still further, she ascertained 
that, by using her elbows as fixed points, she could manage, 
though with great diffîculty, to drag herself oyer the floor. 
She at once began a séries of moyements of the kind, and 
in the course of seyeral minutes succeeded in arriying at 
the table. What was she to do next ? There was no diffî- 
culty about upsetting it, but, if she did this, the bottle 
would be certain to roll oyer the floor away from her, and 
she would haye another weary journey to perform. And 
if* she succeeded in reaching it, how was she to break it ? 
And if she broke it, how was she to use the sharp fragments 
of glass, with her hands bound so tightly together that she 
could do no more with them than to bend and straighten 
the Angers, without being able to moye the wrists at ail ? 
Olearly the case was a bad one. 
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Then, she thought, she would drag herself oat of the 
house and as far as she could away from it, to some place 
whcre she would be able to hide. There were rocks, and 
tall grass, and stumps of trees, behind which she might 
conceal herself, and thus hâve some chance of escaping 
observation. When Bosler retumed with "The Oulcher/* 
the probability was that, not finding her in the cabin, they 
would suppose she had suceeeded in getting free^ and had 
made her escape to Hellbender, or some other place of ref- 
uge, not imagining that she was hidden close by. But 
then, if they should start off in pursuit, what was she to do 
next ? Alone, and tied hand and f oot in a wildemess and 
without sufficient protection from the cold of the night, to 
say nothing of the danger from wild animais, the big prai- 
rie wolf — ^the lobo — the coyote, the panther, aU of which 
abounded in that région, with an occasional grizzly bear 
coming down from the mountains when he felt particularly 
nomadic — that would be her situation. Still, the risk of 
ail thèse dangers was far préférable to the certainty of Lnke 
Kittle. 

Mr. Bosler had now been gone a fuU half-hour, and 
would retum certainly in two hours, and perhaps sooner. 
What she had to do must be doue quickly. In two hours 
she could pull herself probably a quarter of a mile, and she 
resolved that she would skirt the mesa in a direction away 
from The Canon, till she came to the bed of a stream which 
at that time was dry, but which, in the spring and summer, 
carried off the water from the melting snow and ice in the 
mountains, and which, af ter a rain-storm, was sometimes a 
raging torrent. 

She began to work along over the floor toward the door, 
when she saw something almost within her reach which 
caused her heart to beat with joy. She strained her eyes 
to their utmost in trying to assure herself that she was not 
mistaken, for she could not afford to waste her strength in 
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vain joumeys aronnd the room. The light was bad, but at 
last she made np her mind that sbe faad seen correctly^ and 
that there, not five f eet away from her, lay the knife that 
Mr. Bosler had obtained from her by a false pretense. In 
the confusion and hurry incident to his attack on Lai, he 
had missed putting it, as he had intended, into his waist- 
ooat-pocket, and it had dropped, unperceiyed by either of 
them, on the floor. 

To obtain the knife was now an object of prime impor- 
tance ; but, although she succeeded, after a little time, in 
dragging herself to where it lay, so that it was in contact 
with the back of her right hand, she had great difficulty in 
getting it between her fingers, and still more in opening it. 
Finally, howeyer, after consuming more than half an hour 
in her efforts, she succeeded in opening the sharpest blade, 
and then, with a little délicate management of her fingers, 
she was enabled to begin to eut away at the cord that f ast- 
ened her wrists together. After that the task was com- 
paratirely easy; one by one the tums of the cord were 
severed, and at last her hands were loose. 

She had used her fingers with great difficulty, not only 
because her hands were tied, but because they were swoUen 
and so numb that she could not tell, without looking, that 
the knife was there. When the cord was removed they 
began to ache, and the ends became so painful, from the 
retuming blood, that for seyeral minutes she could not use 
them to eut the other bonds which restrained her. Finally, 
by bending and straightening them, and clapping her hands 
together, she got them so far restored that she was able to 
work again. The rest was easy enough, and two or three 
strong cuts with the knife sufficed to divide the straps and 
cords that still bound her. 

And now she was free, and she would hare liked to sit 
down to rest, and to think of what was next to be done. 
But she had already consumed an hour of precious time, 
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and in another hoor her enemies wonld be npon her. Sho 
therefore did not stop to rejoice or reflect^ but, hurrying 
into her own room, made np a bnndle of clothes, wrapping 
her book np caref uUy among them, and then, throwing a 
blanket over her shoulders, she lef t the honse. 

It was then nearlj dark, and she had not jet fnllj deterr 
mined where to go. She had almost made np her mind to 
seek protection at Hellbender, for the people there were 
more ciyilized than those at The Canon, and hence more 
likely to give her shelter. But she reflected that she knew 
no one in the place except Doctor Willis, and that it wonld 
take her at least five honrs to get there. Still, there was 
nothing better for her to do, so she took the path that led 
np the mesa, the same one she had foUowed when she went 
to retnm the book to TyscoTus, and was soon deep in the 
woods that skirted the open plain npon which stood the 
cabin at Bighom Spring. 

The darkness, that erery moment became more intense, 
was a great impediment to her distingnishing the path, and 
she seyeral times lost her way. But she was well acqnainted 
with the gênerai direction that she had to take, and eventu- 
àlly arriyed at the top of the table-land forming one of the 
sides of the "Little Canon.'* Over this she sped, and then 
down its steep décline till she arriyed at the bottom of the 
rayine. Then, feeling that she had gotten the start of her 
enemies, who eyen yet conld scarcely haye arriyed at the 
cabin she had lef t, and being yery tired, she sat down on a 
large bowlder, to rest and to think. 

It will donbtless haye been perceiyed by the discriminat- 
ing and leamed reader that Lai Bosler was a yonng woman 
of strong mental parts. The few incidents in her life that, 
preyions to the présent, we haye been able to describe, 
tended strongly to establish this fact, and the determined 
contest throngh which she had jnst passed, in which, 
thongh in the beginning worsted, she had behayed with 
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yalor, and had eventually corne ont victorious, place the 
matter^ it appears to me^ altogether out of the realm of 
uncertainty. Throughout ail the trying incidents of the 
last few hoora she had maintained a clear conception of the 
situation, and had brought to bear npon it the best work 
of a naturally good mind, in which strength of will was 
not the least distingnishing feature. There had been no 
fainting, no hysterical paroxysms, and no supplications for 
a mercy that she knew would not be accorded her. 

It must haye been close on to nine o'clock when she sat 
down on the bowlder to rest and to décide definitely on her 
future moyements. She felt comparatively safe, for, eyen 
if pursued in the direction she had taken, it would be the 
easiest thing in the world for her to conceal herself behind 
a rock, or a tree, or in a dark part of the rayine, till her 
pursuers had passed. But she had yet a long joumey be- 
f ore her ère she could arriye at Hellbender, and there were 
two roads, either of which was open to her, though one 
was probably two miles shorter than the other. 

The one crossed the " Little Cafion " in which she then 
was, ascended the mesa on the other side, trayersed the flat 
table-land, and then struck the wagon-road that connect- 
ed Hellbender with Bullion City. It was shorter than the 
other, but far more diffîcult. 

This latter went down the " Little Canon " and joined 
the rQad from Bill Dodd's Canon to Hellbender, at the 
butte ; it being the identical one that Lai had taken a few 
days preyiously, when she had made her yisit to Tyscoyus. 
It was a far easier road than the other, though as we haye 
said somewhat longer. Af ter a little reflection, she deter- 
mined to take it. "PU see the place onst more whar 
he liyes," she said, " though like as not it^s the last time, 
for, in course, Fye got to git away from thèse parts for- 
eyer.** 

Haying settled this matter, and haying rested sufficient- 
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ly, she took her bundle in lier hand and once more started 
off on her solitary way. 

As the reader probably recollects, the butte was not 
more than two miles from the point where the path orer 
the mesa descended to the bottom of the canon^ and a quar- 
ter of a mile of this distance was on the open prairie. 
Through the ravine Lai had to go very slowly, for, thongh 
the moon was shining brightly, it had not yet reached snch 
a height in the heavens as to enable its light to come into 
the canon, so that it was diffîcnlt for her to find her way. 
Seyeral times she fell over fallen trees and big stones, but 
in gênerai she gofc along very well. Fortunately, there was 
even less water in Wildcat Creek than there was when she 
crossed it several days before. Once or twioe she stepped 
into the water and wet her feet, but this was of no consé- 
quence, as the exercise, though the night was cold, kept 
them warm enough, 

At last, she emerged from the canon, and stood on the 
broad prairie, the full moon shining upon her in ail its 
glory, and the butte standing directly in front, looking like 
an immense bowl tumed upside down. Hère the path 
forked, one branch leading to the right and directly to the 
butte, the ofcher going to the left and joining the main 
road from The Canon to Hellbender. It was this that she 
designed taking. 

But, before going farther on her toilsome way, she stood 
looking anxiously at the frowning mass of rock before her, 
so close, that it seemed as though she could touch it with 
her outstretched hand. The moon lit up the top sufficient- 
ly to enable her to distinguish the cabin she knew so well, 
and even to see the tall pine-tree which, as we know, Tys- 
coYus had that very day, after condemning it to destruc- 
tion, finally rescued from Abe Wilkins's axe. " Was Ae 
thar P '^ she asked herself . She laid her bundle down, and, 
with her hands clasped together, continued to gaze at the 
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black^ shadowy mass that stôod upon the fiât summit of the 
butte. There was no light visible, but, eyen had there been 
one in the bouse, she would not bave been able to see it 
from where she stood, as the window of the room that Tys- 
coYUS occupied was on the other side, and the door, open- 
ing as it did upon the passage-way, was also eut off from 
her line of sight. 

^^I hope as the angels is watchin' him," she said, and for 
the first time that day the tears started to her eyes. ^^ I 
hope as erery star as is shinin* is a angel watcbin* over him." 

Oh, if she could now pour ont her sorrows into bis 
gracions ear, and hear the words of comfort which she 
knew would corne I But that was impossible. She was 
going away. He would bave other things to think of, 
other persons, perhaps, to soothe with bis sympathizing 
words. She picked up her bundle, and then, giving a last 
look at the cabin, tumed away toward the road that led to 
Hellbender. 

She had taken but a few steps in the new direction, 
when she thought she heard the noise of horses' boofs be- 
hind her, and, stopping to listen, was sure that she was not 
deceived. The circumstance was one calculated, in the 
then existing state of affairs, to cause her considérable ap- 
préhension. She was very certain that, on discovering her 
flight, Bosler and Kittle, would endeayor to find her, and 
that her safety depended, not so much on the rapidity with 
which she could get oyer the ground, as on their ignorance 
of the direction she had taken. Her first idea was to run 
as fast as she could ; her next, to tum off from the road, 
and, lying down in the grass, wait for the rapidly approach- 
ing party to pass, before she continued her joumey. She 
had scarcely gone fifty feet, when a light wagon, drawn by 
two horses, dashed by at f ull speed. So rapidly did it pass 
her, that she was unable to see whether it contained one or 
two persons, and in a few seconds it was ont of sight. 
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What was she to do now ? ïhere was no reason for her 
to suppose that the one or more occupants of the vehicle 
had any designs against her. It was a common enongh 
event for wagons to be driven over the road between The 
Callon and Hellbender^ and often at a great rate of speed, 
especially where the road was as hard as was that particular 
stretch of a mile or so on each side of the butte. She^ 
therefore^ dismissed ail idea of danger to herself^ from the 
incident, and started forward on her way. 

Bnt she had gone only a f ew steps when she again heard 
the Sound of horses' hoofs striking the hard earth, but this 
time coming from. the opposite direction. Again she tumed 
off from the road, stooping down as low as possible in order 
to diminish the chances of being obseryed. On came the 
horses, the driyer lashing them with his whip, and urging 
them with emphatic exclamations to their utmost power of 
speed. But, when he arrived at a point opposite to where 
she sat, he drew up his team with a suddenness that threw 
the animais on their haunches. A cloud had at that in- 
stant passed orer the moon, but, as well as Lai could make 
out, it was the same wagon that had passed by scarcely 
three minutes preyiously. 

She was beginning to wonder why it had stopped just 
at that point, when, to her consternation, two men leaped 
from it, and engaged in a hurried whispering in which she 
had no difficulty in detecting the accents of alarm. Sud- 
denly one of them tumed toward the horses he had been 
driving, and gaye them seyeral seyere cuts with his whip. 
Away started the frightened animais with ail the speed of 
the wind, and the two men, one of whom she had already 
recognized as the one that she had declared she would neyer 
again regard as her. f ather, ran rapidly away from the road, 
passing within a few feet of her, but in their eyident panic 
not perceiying her as she lay at f ull length on the ground. 

But the commotion was not to corne to an end with the 
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dashing away of the horses and wagon, for, while she coald 
stîU hear the noise they made in their headlong flight, under 
the stimulas of the whip and a loose rein, she also heard the 
pattering of horses' hoofs approaching f rom the same direc- 
tion as the two men had last corne, and in a few moments 
a dozen or more horsemen rushed by in a fnll gallop, appar- 
ently in pursuit of the vehicle that had just been turned 
loose, and almost at the same instant a séries of lond yells, 
such as only a prairie or mountain man can giye, rose on 
the air f rom a point f arther down the road. 

Ând now Lai was terrified, and for a moment she lost 
her présence of mind, but it was only for a moment. She 
80on began to think logically, and quickly arriyed at a solu- 
tion of the several occurrences that had interrupted her 
on her journey to Hellbender. The men in the wagon 
were Bosler and Kittle, They had probably been on their 
way to or from Bighorn Spring, when they were inter- 
cepted by the vigilance committee. It was then, that, di- 
yerted from their original destination, they had tumed to- 
ward Hellbender, but intending probably to take a branch 
road to Bullion City, where they were less likely to be known 
than at the former place. They had not gone far on their 
way past the place where Lai stood, when they discovered 
that the road wàs guarded, and that escape in that direction 
was impossible. They had then turned back, but, know- 
ing that the party that had first intercepted them was in 
full pursuit, they had deserted the wagon, whipped up the 
horses in order to deceive their enemies into the idea that 
they were still in full flight, and had then attempted to 
secure safety by retreating to the " Little Gallon." As to 
the yells, they appeared to her to hâve come from the body 
of men from which the two fugitives had first fled, and to 
announce the capture of the runaway horses. 

It did not take Lai long to arrive at this explanation. 
Her associations had been such as to make her familiar 
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with the dericea ot officers of the law^ vigilance commit* 
tees, and fugitiyes, and hence she had been able to corn» 
prehend the matter as soon as some of the chief circum- 
stances were known to her. 

Glearly her own position was critical. She was alone on 
the prairie^ surrounded by determined men in pnrsnit of 
others that thej meant to hang if they succeeded in catch- 
ing them. That the search would be continned for a long 
time yet, and in part over the very gronnd on which she 
stood^ was not a matter for donbt. 

It was scarcely possible, therefore, if she continned on 
her way as she had intended, that she wonld escape contact 
with thèse people, and, what was worse, there was more 
than a mère possibility that the two fugitiyes, driven like 
hunted rats from one refnge to another, might come across 
her. The butte was there looming np in the light of the 
moon, dark and gloomy-looking, but contaîning for her 
ail the éléments of safety. There was no other place to 
which she could go. She would creep quietly up the Mil 
and endeavor to get into the room which was unoccupied. 
Then, before the sun was up, she would résume her jour- 
ney, and he would never know that she had been under 
his roof. 

She was acquainted with every f oot of thë country, and, 
making a little détour that brought her to the path that led 
up the steep side of the knoU, she slowly — ^ïor she was well- 
nigh wom out with excitement and f car and fatigue — ^began 
the ascent. 

It was painf ul work for one so tired, but she had not 
lost courage, and, moreoyer, was sustained by the conscious- 
ness that the end was near at hand, and that, once reached, 
her toil would for a time at least be over. Sometimes she 
stopped to rest, and again to listen, and then she heard the 
noise made by numerous horsemen as they passed by the 
butte, some going one way and some another. She could 
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even see their shadowy forms as they hurried hère and there 
in every direction over the plain below. 

Step by step, each moment fearing that she would be 
ntterly exhausted, she elimbed the steep side of the hill. 
She passed the big pine-tree, and then the bowlder on 
whieh Tyscovus had stood when he tumed to look at the 
country below. On she went, her weary limbs tottering 
under her, her heart beating like a sledge-hammer with 
the extraordinary work to whieh it was being snbjected, 
and her breath coming huxriedly and painfully. Her bun- 
dle of clothes, light though it was, was more than she could 
now carry, so she sat down on the ground, and, opening 
the package, took out the book, whieh she placed in the 
bosom of her frock, and then putting the rest between two 
big rocks where she could find it again in the moming, re- 
sumed her weary march. 

There was still much hurrjring of men on foot and on 
horseback oyer the prairie, and occasionally shouts and 
exclamations reached her ears, but she went on, not pay- 
îng much heed to them, for she was now close to the top, 
and in a few moments would be safe, when she heard a 
Sound différent from the others, and one that caused her 
to stop and to look back down the path over whieh she had 
passed. A man was coming up the hill rapidly, and in his 
haste was dislodging stones from their resting-places, whieh, 
as they rolled down the steep incline, made the noise she 
had heard. He was quickly approaching her. That was 
ail she saw. She tumed once more, and, inspired by the 
terror that had taken possession of her, she sprang up the 
ascent with a degree of speed that would hâve been im- 
possible to her in her days of greatest strength and fresh- 
ness. She reached the top, and, still hurrying forward, ran 
up the steps leading to the passage-way. A tall figure 
stood in front of her, apparently barring the way to further 
progress. She could not see his face, but she knew it was 
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he. She tried to speak^ but the words she wonld bave 
nttered failed to pass ber lips. Sbe beard ber name called 
as he ran toward ber^ as tbongb eager to clasp ber to bis 
beart ère ber strengtb sbould f ail. Sbe beld ont botb bands 
to bim^ as tbougb imploring bis aid. Again sbe tried to 
speak as sbe beard tbe term of endearment be applied to 
ber^ but onlj a low moan escaped ber lips, and tben sbe 
fell senseless to tbe floor. 



CHAPTEE XXXI. 

THE DESTINY OF THE PINE-TREE. 

Tyscovus stooped to raise the fainting girl in his arma 
80 that he could carry her into the house. She eeemed to 
him^ at first^ to be lifeless, but at last he detected the fee- 
blest possible throbbings oî the puise at her wrist^ and then 
he knew that she waa sayed^ and that a few hours' repose 
would make her ail right agaîn. He carried her into his 
room and laid her on the only bed he possessed. Then he 
opened a little medicine-chest which he had^ and took f rom 
it a yial containing a ruby-colored liquid. He poured out 
a teaspoonf ul of the fluid, and, mixing it with a little water, 
succeeded in getting Lai to swallow it, though she was still 
insensible. While he was doing thèse things, he heard 
noises of scuffling and loud conversation on the plateau, 
together with smothered exclamations delivered with ab- 
normal energy, but he was too busy with more important 
business to give much heed to what was going on outside. 
His first interest lay with the helpless girl, stretched out 
senseless before him. But the sounds of altercation became 
more notable, and as he was putting the last spoonful of 
the reviving medicine to LaFs pale lips, a man dashed into 
the room, and, making for the window, attempted to escape 
by that opening. He was too late, however, for ère he 
could raise the sash — and, perhaps, had he been in a reflect- 
îve mood at the time, he might haye cursed the bad carpen- 
tery mentioned in the first chapter of this book — he was 
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seized by half a dozen men^ whose faces were coyered with 
black crape^ and in an instant was bound secnrely hand 
and f oot and deposited on the floor. 

" This time, I guess, Jim, thar's bin no mistake/' said 
a Toice that Tyscovus did not recognize. *^ Pick him up, 
boys — thar's use for him outside." 

" What is the meaning of ail this ?" said Tyscovus, 
with some indignation ; " what do you mean by entering 
my house in that violent way ? " 

" Well, now, captain," said the man who had spoken, 
*^ ef Jim hère hadn't 'a' entered it a damed sight more vio- 
lenter than us, we'd 'a' kep clar of it ail night. Howsem- 
ever, we begs your pardon. We don't mean no harm to 
you, nor the lady neither," glancing toward the bed, " but 
you see Jim's led us a damed long chase." 

" Well, now that you hâve caught him," interrupted 
Tyscovus, "leave him in my charge, and to-morrow you 
can come and get him, and deliver him up to the authori- 
ties to be tried according to law for any crimes he may 
hâve committed." 

" I don't think that's exactly the bill, captain," said the 
voice. " Still, thar's no tellin* till the rest of the boys 
comes up." He whispered for a moment with another of 
the men, and then the latter left the room, and three loud 
blasts of a bugle rang out on the night air. 

"That'll fetch 'em up, captain, and then we'll see 
what's to be donc ; but I guess I kin tell you about as near 
the truth as you'U git it from the jedge himself." 

" I shall not allow you to take that man frora this house 
to-night, unless you pledge yourselves that you will deliver 
him at the jail in Hellbender." 

" îf ow, captain, I guess thar ain't noue of the boys as 
would keer to run ag'in you, but l'm morally sartin that 
Jim'll swing this night, and that within a half-hour." 

While this conversation was going on, the captive lay 
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panting on the floor ; his eye was closed most of the time, 
but occasionally he opened it stealthily and looked at the 
speakers as though interested, as he doubtless was, in the 
discussion ; but he neyer uttered a word, apparently con- 
vinced that nothing he could say "would add any strength 
to the arguments or assertions of either of the disputants. 

" Corne, boys," said the man who acted as spokesman, 
*' we ain't got no right to bother the eaptain with the likes 
o' Jim Bosler. Pick him up and carry him outside till the 
fellows gits up." 

" You shall not touch him if I can prevent you," said 
Tyscovus, advancing toward the prostrate man till he stood 
orer the body. " This is my house, and I order you to 
leaye it immediately. I will take care of this man till to- 
morrow moming, and will then deliyer him into your hands 
as he is now. You seem to be friendly to me, and to be 
governed by some good notions, but you are yourselves vio- 
lating the law, and you are trespassers — ^yes, worse than that 
— on my property." 

"Captain, this is too ridic'lous," exclaimed the spokes- 
man, in sorrowful tones. " We don't \rant no row with 
you, but I guess we've got to take Jim. You see, we don't 
want you to be incommoded by such a all-fired mean cuss 
as Jim. Ef you knowed that man, eaptain," he eontinued, 
in an argumentatiye tone, " as we knows him, you'd be 
willin' to lay him in among a lot o' prairie-dog holes, so as 
the rattlesnakes mought go for him. That's the sort of a 
cuss Jim Bosler is. — Pick him up, boys, and don't let's 
bother the eaptain any longer." 

Three or four of the men stepped f orward to obey the 
order, when Tyscovus drew his pistol and pointed it at the 
one in advance of the others. ^^ If you come another inch 
l'il kill you ! " he said, calmly, but with a degree of déter- 
mination that showed how eamest he was. 

**I guess you won't, eaptain," said the man, with the 
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utmost coolness^ while he looked fixedly at some point over 
TyscoTus's left shoidder; **for, you see, afore you coald 
move a finger on that trigger, you'd hâve a ballet in your 
own heart." 

InstinctiTely, Tyscovus tumed, and at thë same instant 
the man sprang forward and knocked the pistol ont of liis 
hand. It fell far away^ and was secnred by one of.the men, 
as the others mshed toward him, and^ while two of them 
held Tyscovus, the rest carried Jim Bosler ont of the room. 

**I begs your parding, captain, for foolin' you. It's a 
old trick, but you see I had to do it. Orders has got to be 
obeyed." 

Tyscovus was beaten. He saw that, in ail probability, 
nothing that he could do would be of the least avail in 
saving Bosler's lif e, but he resolved, nevertheless, to make 
a further attempt. Yet, before following the men, he 
tumed to look at Lai. She was still insensible, but her 
puise had risen, her breath came sof tly, yet regularly and 
f uU, and a little color had appeared on her face. Her 
hands were folded peacefully across her breast, her eyes 
were closed, and the long black eyelashes rested on her 
cheeks, undisturbed by the slightest motion. He thought 
she was very beautiful, and again he thanked God that he 
had been able to save her. Had he known the whole 
truth, he would hâve been still more grateful to Provi- 
dence for having given him the opportunity of affording 
her a refuge. 

For Tyscovus imagined that the vigilance committee 
had attacked Jim Bosler in his house, and that this indi- 
vidual with his daughter had succeeded in making their 
escape and reaching the butte together, closely f oUowed by 
their implacable and determined pursuers. He knew noth- 
ing of Jim's heartless treatment of Lai, and of his depart- 
ure for The Canon to bring Luke Kittle to consummate 
the vile bargain he had made. Had he been aware of the 
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circumstanceSy while he would doubtless hâve been f olly as 
energetic in protesting against the lawless acts of the vigi- 
lance committee^ he certainlj would not hâve allowed any 
f eeling of compassion for the wretch to hâve mingled itself 
with his convictions. With another look at Lal^ to see that 
ail was going well with her, he went ont of the house. 
And hère a strange sight met his eyes^ for fif ty or more 
men^ ail armed with riâes^ or revolvers^ or both, and with 
their faces concealed by black crape^ stood in a circle 
around two men bonnd and seated on the ground. One 
of them was Jim Bosler ; the other Tyscovus had never 
seen bef ore. He was not, however, snffered to remain long 
in doubt relative to his identity, for a large, powerfuUy 
built man made his way into the inclosed space, and said 
in a clear, full voice, amid the most profound silence : 

" Let the prisoners stand up." Four men stepped into 
the inclosure, and two, taking hold of each of the captives, 
raised them to their feet. 

'^ James Bosler and Luke Eittle,'^ said the man, in a 
voice full of solemnity, '* you are accused bef ore this court 
of sundry high crimes against the people of this Territory. 
Into ail of thèse outrages it is not the purpose of the court 
to inquire. You will be required to plead to only one 
each. You, James Bosler, to the allégation that on the 
9th day of August last, at Bill Dodd's Canon, in Costilla 
County, you murdered a man named Thomas Hallam ; and 
you, Luke Kittle, that on the lOth of the présent month, 
at the town of Hellbender, in said county, you murdered 
one Manuel Vaca. — James Bosler,*' he continued, while 
not a Sound was heard saf e the swif t, hissing noise occasion- 
ally caused by the flaring of the torches which several of 
the men carried, " what hâve you to say to the charge 
against you ? " 

Bosler looked around the group like a caged wolf in 
search for an opening through which he might escape. 
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His f ace^ which was lit up by the light of seyeral pine-knot 
torches held near him^ was as pale as a sheet, and he looked 
haggard and wom. Apparently^ he had made np his mind 
that there was no hope^ for he cast his one eye upon the 
gronnd and muttered : 

"I don't s'pose it's worth while to say ary a word." 

" You can say what you please," said the leader of the 
vigilance committee. " If you deny the crime of which 
you are accused> witnesses will be swom for the prosecu- 
tion, and for you also^ if you hâve any ; and they shall be 
allowed to corne and go freely." 

" I kin say this, that l'd drunk more whisky than was 
good for me^ and it made me rickless. If it hadn't ^a' bin 
for that, I wouldn't *a' drawed on the man/' 

" Is that ail you've got to say ? ** 

^* Yes, jedge, I guess that's about ail, and thar ain't no 
use a-sayin' that." 

*^ Gentlemen of the court of the vigilance committee, 
you hâve heard what the prisoner James Bosler has said in 
his défense. How say you, is he guilty or not guilty ? " 

"Stop!" cried Tyscovus, before an answer could be 
given — "I claimthe right to be heard ; and, in amatter in- 
volving the life of a fellow-being, wicked, criminal, and 
degraded as that being may be, you will not refuse me.** 

*^ Go on," said the judge. 

" I am not hère to extenuate this man's crimes. Doubt- 
less they are as bad as is possible, and I admit at once that he 
is by his own confession guilty of the murder now charged 
against him. But, men of Colorado, you are living under 
a constitutional government, in a Christian land ; you 
hâve the inestimable privilège of making your own laws ; 
you can take this man to the county Jail, and there hâve 
him kept in saf ety till he can be tried under légal f orms, and 
with the guarantees against injustice that the courts afford. 
There is no prêteuse that the tribunals are not open to you ; 
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you only allège that there may be a possibility of escape, 
either by a rescue, or through some légal quibble. Well, my 
friends — ^for, though I do not identify any one of you, I am 
sure some of you are my friends — " ("That's so ! that's 
so 1 " from several parts of the crowd) — " it were better for 
the fair famé of Colorado that this misérable man should 
escape ail penalties for his crimes, than that you should, in 
cold blood, with ealmness and délibération, place the sin and 
crime of his murder on your immortal soûls. I do not 
plead for him ; I plead for you that are my friends and 
neighbors, and I implore you not to sully your consciences 
with this man's death. If, regardless of my prayer, you take 
his life, you will commit an act of anarchy worse than any 
he has committed, and you will be just as guilty of the sin 
against Heaven and the crime against the State, as was he 
when he slew the man for whose death you are now de- 
manding yengeance." 

*^ Gentlemen of the court ! " said the unknown. (Some- 
thing in the tone of his voice excited Tyscovus's attention. 
Surely he had heard it before 1 But where ? The form 
was too tall for that of the doctor, and the language em- 
ployed too grammatical for that of Colonel Brattle or Mr. 
Higgins, or any other of the Hellbender people he had met. 
But certainly he had heard that voice somewhere before.) 

" Gentlemen of the court ! You hâve heard what our 
f riend has said in regard to this matter. I need scarcely say 
that every word that falls from his lips, on this or any other 
subject, is worthy of the f ullest considération. I know him 
better than he thinks I do, and I know that he admits the 
divine right of révolution againts tyrants, and of the peo- 
ple to protect themselves against the violence even of those 
who act in the name of the law. His native land, Poland, 
f airest among the nations of the earth, is prostrate, with the 
heel of the ijrsait on her throat ! Woidd he not take, has 
he not already taken, arms against the oppresser, even 
18 
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thongh the despot acted nnder the forms of the law ? My 
friends^ I saw him once^ single-handed, reàst a dozen sol- 
diers armed to the teeth, that came to anest bis friend on 
the charge of conspiracy ; and yet thèse minions of the Gzar 
acted nnder the law^ and were only obeying their instruc- 
tions. 

^^I cite thèse facts mercly to show that there are two 
sides of the question. The best proof of the necessity for 
prompt action in this case is, that James Bosler is known 
to bave deliberately murdered eleyen persons, besides being 
strongly snspected of killing his wife^ and that thns far 
the law, to which onr friend appeals so eloqnently, bas nt- 
terly failed to rid ns of this wolf in human form^ who kills 
our citizens wheneyer he sees fit to do so I 

" But, gentlemen, the matter is for you to détermine ; 
and again I ask you is the prisoner, James Bosler, guilty or 
not guilty of the crime of which he is accused ? " 

For a moment there was a silence so complète that Tys- 
coYus could hear the beating of his heart, as he waited for 
the verdict, and then one single cry of " Guilty ! " broke the 
stillness. 

'^ Gentlemen, as you know, there is but one punishment 
awarded by this court, and it is, therefore, unnecessary to 
ask your instructions relative to the sentence to be imposed 
in this case. Still, that our friend hère may understand 
thafc I am not acting on my sole responsibility, I put the 
question. What sentence shall be passed upon James Bos- 
ler, adjudged guilty of the murder of Thomas Hallam ? '* 

" Once more,'' exclaimed Tyscovus, " I beg you to pause. 
The power of life or death does not rest in your hands : this 
is a lawless assembly ; you are bringing disgrâce on your 
country, on yourselves, on your children. my friends, 
tbink bef ore you send this man into the présence of his 
Maker with ail his sins upon his head ! " 

" Yes, it is a lawless assembly," resumed the unknown ; 
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** the power of life or death is in our hands illegally, and 
only because we are the stronger party. If the criminal 
were the more powerful, he would hang us. But it is well 
to do ail things upon reflection, especially when the life of 
a human being is at stake. The court is g.djourned for five 
minutes, in order that you may conf er with one another in 
regard to your intention. In the mean time," turning to 
the guards, ^'watch the prisoners closely." 

TyscoYUS felt that he could do nothing now in the way 
of saving Jim Bosler's life, but there was still a hope that 
there might be some différence of opinion among the mem- 
bers of the committee. He therefore spoke a few words, 
urging them to send Bosler out of the country or to deliver 
him to the authorities at Hellbender, and then entered the 
house to look after Lai. 

He found her lying quietly where he had left her and 
apparently sleeping. Her face was slightly flushed, how- 
eyer, and her puise was so full and strong that at first he 
thought she had fever. He placed his hand on her fore- 
head, but could not discover that her skin was more than 
naturally warm. Doubtless, she was passing through the 
stage of reaction, and when she awoke would be compara- 
tively well. He determined, nevertheless, that he would 
send at once to Chetolah for Doctor Willis, and then he 
joined the party out on the plateau. 

But who was this man, the leader and judge, who ap- 
peared to know so much about him, and whose voice he had 
certainly heard before ? At one moment it seemed to him 
as though he had heard it only a day or two ago, and again 
as though years had elapsed. There was nothing about the 
figure of the man that he could recognize. His face, like 
that of ail the others, was entirely concealed by the black 
crape he wore, and over his shoulders was a long, black 
cloak that completely enveloped his form. Clearly, he was 
a man of éducation and great force of character. 
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But^ while he was in tbe house, an idea had struck him 
which, if carried ont, might be successf ul in saying, for the 
présent at least, Jim Bosler's life. He would make one 
last appeal on behalf of the sick girl^ for whose sake thèse' 
men might yet consent to spare the father. It might be 
better, perhaps, to speak priyately with this man^ who 
seemed to hâve the power of swaying the others in accord- 
ance with his wishes. He, therefore, sought him ont, and 
found him standing alone on the outskirts of the crowd* 

" I do not know who you are," said Tyscovns ; " you 
appear, however, to know me, and I perçoive, by your 
speech and manners, that you are a gentleman. I corne 
now to make a last appeal to you for that man's life. His 
daughter, in escaping from your men, sought safety hère ; 
she lies in that room insensible. Think of her anguish 
when she awakes, and finds that you hâve killed her fa- 
ther ! " 

" Thank God that she is hère ! " he exclaimed, under his 
breath. Then to Tyscovus : " We feared she might stiU be 
wandering about in the night. I hâve half the committee 
looking for her in the 'Little Caî5on' and on the plain.*' 

" Yes, she is safe, and resting quietly.'' 

The unknown pressed Tyscovus's hand as he said : 

" Mr. Tyscovus, I appreciate to its utmost ail you say, 
but you must allow me, with ail respect and kindness, to 
observe that you know nothing of what you are talking 
about. ïîevertheless, if, before we proceed to extremities 
with this wretch, you can honestly come to me and renew 
that plea, I promise you to save the fellow's life, even if I 
hâve to sacrifice my own to do it. Now I must go, for the 
time has more than expired." 

^^ Gentlemen," he said, entering the circle and taking 
the position he had previously occupied, though his voice 
trembled a little now, '^have you deliberated on your sen- 
tence ? " 
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^* We hâve ! " from eyery man. 

**What punishment shall be inflicted on James Bos- 
1er ? " 

" Death by hanging ! " uttered as by one voice. 

"If there is any one of you who dissents from this sen- 
tence, let him raise bis hand and we will bear what he bas 
to say." 

Not a band was raised. 

" Your sentence, tben, is unanimous ?" 

"Itis." 

" Tben, James Bosler," turning to tbe man as be spoke, 
"you will be immediately banged by tbe neck till you are 
dead, and may God bave mercy on your soûl ! If you bave 
anytbing to say before your exécution, say it now, for tbis 
is tbe only opportunity you will bave, and it may be tbat 
I sball feel compelled to ask you a few questions." 

" Tbar's only one tbing as I keer to talk about," said 
Jim, " and tben I guess Fm ready to go. l'd like to ask 
about a gai as I seen comin' up tbe butte ahead o' me." 

"You mean your daugbter?" asked tbe unknown. 
" Sbe is bere, in safety." 

" Yes, sbe's tbe one as I means. l'd like, jist for cur'os- 
ity's sake, to know bow sbe got bere, for you see, wben I 
lef t Bigbom, to go for Luke Kittle, sbe war tied so tigbt, 
tbat I couldn't 'a' loosed ber myself, witbout a knife." 

Tyscovus at tbese words came doser so tbat notbing 
sbould escape bim. Wbat did it mean ? Wbat new mys- 
tery was tbis ? 

" You bad ber tied, tben ? " 

" Yes, in course I tied ber, so as sbe couldn't git away, 
for you see Luke bere give me five tbousand dollars, and I 
was to git five tbousand more for makin' ber marry him, 
and tbe weddin' was to 'a' come off to-morrow at three 
o'clock — wan't it, Luke ? " 

"Mind your own business, damn you !" said that indi- 
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vidual, angrily, "and don't be bringing me into your affaire. 
What's the girl to do with the matter, anyhow ? " 

Jim, on tbe principle tbat a drowning rat catches at 
straws, thought be migbt possibly, by concentrating ill-feel- 
ing on Luke Kittle, lessen tbat existing against bimself ; so 
be told tbe wbole story of bis interview witb " Tbe Cfulcb- 
er/^ but witb many exténuations of bis own conduct. 
Tben be related bow be bad been compelled, tbrougb fear, 
to endeavor to bring Lai to consent to tbe marriage, and, 
not succeeding by mild means, bad, still under fear for bis 
life, and knowing tbat Kittle bad spies ail around bim, 
been obliged to use force ; but tbat now be was glad sbe 
bad got away, and tbat be and Kittle bad been captured 
before tbey could find ber, after ber escape from Bigbom 
Spring. " You see, gentlemen," be said, "if it badn't V 
bin for Luke Kittle, tbar wouldn't V bin no trouble about 
Lai. Tbar's bis fiye tbousand dollars over at Bigbom, in a 
bole bebind tbe cbimley. I don't want it ; notbin' would 
make me take it ; I ain't tbat sort of a man as to sell my 
daugbter wben I kin act free. 

"Is sbe your daugbter ? 

" Is sbe my daugbter ? Well, now, gentlemen, do you 
s'pose as l'd be sucb a blamed fool as to bring up anotber 
man's daugbter, and spend my money on ber jist as ef it 
war water ? " 

" Answer tbe question, and remember you are standing 
on tbe brink of tbe grave ! Is sbe your daugbter ? " Tben, 
looking toward a man wbo stood alittle in front of tbe rest, 
tbe unknown continued, "Number Nine, step forward !" 

Tbe person addressed advanced till be stood about a 
yard from Jim. 

" Now," resumed tbe judge, "is sbe your daugbter ? " 

Jim besitated for a moment. He looked inquiringly 
and apprebensively at tbe man desîgnated as " Number 
Nine," but bis face was also covered witb crape, and bis 
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forin was enveloped in a long cloak, and he stood erect, 
without moving a muscle or speaking a word. But eyi- 
dently Jim perceived that there was a potentiality in this 
person which, if roused into activity, might conyict him of 
lying, for he turned with his old suave manner to his inter- 
rogator, while he said in his blandest and humblest tones : 

** Well, jedge, now as you speaks serions, it ain't in me 
to tell no lies. l'm a squar* man, jedge, and tharfore l'm 
bound to say as the gai ain't no daughter o' mine, though I 
raised her from a infant, and keered for her jist the same 
as ef she war my own child. You jist ask her now," he 
continued with more energy, for he thought he saw another 
straw, ^^ ef I haven't done the squar' thing by her up to 
the time when Luke Kittle stepped in and made me act 
like a fooL" 

"You dirty whelp 1" exclaimed " The Gulcher,*' in a 
tone of unmitigated contempt, while he made a gesture 
with his fingers as though He would like to hâve Mr. Bos- 
ler's throat in his elutches. 

" It's the gospil truth, Luke, as you knows well," con- 
tinued Jim, in his most plaintive voice. — *^ That^s the sort 
of a man Luke is, gents. Thar ain't no reasonin' with him, 
and I was jist a-feared as he'd kill Lai some day. 

" Well, as I was sayin^ jedge, my wife and me always 
treated the gai jist the same as ef she war our own flesh and 
blood. My wife's dead and gone now, gentlemen, but, ef 
she war hère, she'd up and tell you the truth. We got so 
at last that we jist thought she war our'n. We didn^t know 
no déférence, and she never knowed neither. You see we 
had her nigh on to seventeen year, I guess. But now, as 
l'm on my word, jedge and gents, in course l'm bound to 
say as she ain't no daughter o' mine." 

During the delivery of this speech Tyscovus had stood 
like a dazed man, but at the last words he sprang toward 
Bosler. 
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" What did you say ?'' he exclaimed — " not your dangb- 
ter 1 My God ! is this true ? " 

^^ That's exactly what I said, and it's the gospil truth. 
She's bin jist the same as ef she war my gaL I done my 
beat for her. You kin tell the jedge that, for you seen us 
a-livin' together like Dan'el in the lion's den when you 
come to buy the butte. — ^It's the Good Man's truth, gents ; 
ef it ain't, you kin call me a liar^ and when Jim Bosler says 
that he means it. You kin jist fetch her ont here^ and 
she'U tell you the same. She don't lie ; fetch her ont, gents. 
She's the only witness as l've got." 

He uttered thèse last words in a despairing sort of a way, 
but no one moyed, and Jim continued as though his only 
chance of life depended on Lal's eyidence : " For the love 
of God, jedge, fetch her ont ! She'll tell you as l'ye al- 
ways treated her good. She won't stand by and see the 
man as bas bin a father to her for seyenteen years jerked 
ont of his life, and jist for a'mbst nothin'." 

^^You are not on trial," said the unknown, "for your 
conduct to the poor girl that you haye passed off as your 
daughter — ^but it is well to remind you that your first and 
last acts toward her were of such cruelty as to place you 
almost beyond the pale of humanity — ^but you baye been 
tried and found guilty, after much délibération, by the 
court, of the crime of murdering Thomas Hallam, and for 
that you are to die. The poor child who lies ill, insensible, 
in that room, is so by your yile deeds, as your own confes- 
sion shows. If she were to appear as a witness, her testi- 
mony would still further inflame the hearts of ail honest 
men against you. There is eyidence in my possession to 
show that you baye for many years looked forward to sell- 
ing her to the highest bidder. You offered her to Manuel 
Vaca — oh ! you did not think I knew that ! " as Bosler 
started — "for ten thousand dollars, and you sold her to 
this man " — ^tuming toward " The Gulcher " — " for that 
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sum. Moreover, she can not come^ for, as I hâve said, she 
is ill, and to be exposed to additional excitement now might \ 
kill her. James Bosler, you hâve said nothing that can be 
considered as entitling you to mercy. — Let the sentence of 
the court be executed I " 

"For Heaven's sake, one moment 1" cried Tyscovus, 
rushing before the men who advanced to seize Bosler. ' Then, 
tuming to that individual, who saw that his last moments 
had come, and who had gotten into a dogged frame of 
mind, he continued : 

"Standing, as you do, on the brink of the grave, I ask 
you, whose daughter is she? " 

Jim looked at him ; a sardonic smile passed. over his face. 
" You'd like to know, wouldn't you ? Well, you kin ask 
the jedge thar. He 'pears to know more about it nor any 
one else. Perhaps he'U tell you ! " 

"Yes," said the unknown, tuming to Tyscovus, "I 
will tell you. She is my daughter I *' 

" Your daughter ! " exclaimed Tyscovus. 

" Your'n ! " said Bosler. 

" Yes, mine. This man stole her from me more than 
sixteen years ago, and sent her poor mother to an untimely 
grave. She never smiled after the loss of her child. — Take 
him away, men," he continued, " and exécute the sentence ! 
Number Two," he went on, " préside over the court while 
the other prisoner is being tried. — And you, Number Nine," 
addressing the man who had remained standing, as though 
waiting to be examined, "mount your horse and ride with 
ail speed to Hellbender, with my request to Doctor Willis 
to come hère immediately." Then, turning to Tyscovus : 
'* N"ow, myf riend, take me to her at once ; I owe her life to 
you ! " 

He placed his arm within that of Tyscovus, and the two 
with bowed heads went into the house. He approached. 
the bed on which Lai lay, and stood for a moment gazing 
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at the child that had been so wonderfully restored to him, 
his strong form trembling with émotion. Tyscovus stood 
by, silent in the présence of the father whose rights he felt 
were superior to his own. 

^* Yes," said the unknown, as he gently laid his hand 
on Lal's head, "she bas her mother's hair, her mother's 
face. — Lalage, my darling ! " he continued, in a voice scarcely 
above a whisper, as he knelt by the side of the bed, " at 
last — at last ! Af ter I had ceased to hope I My Ood ! I 
thank thee for this moment." Then he bent over her, and, 
raising the crape from the lower part of his face, pressed 
his lips to her forehead. *^ She is very ill I " he exclaimed, 
while he put his fingers on her puise. " Her skin is quite 
hot, and she bas a high puise. Poor child I How she bas 
suffered I " 

"Yes," said Tyscoyus, "but her sorrows are, probably, 
nearly over. I, too, can thank God that she is not the 
daughter of that man." 

" You bave been her friend. I know of ail your good- 
ness to her, and I can not find it in my heart to keep my 
identity longer concealed from you." 

As he spoke, he tore off the crape from his face. 

" Geoffrey Moultrie !" cried Tyscovus, in astonishmcnt. 
"Good God ! is it possible ? Ah ! now I understand the 
resemblance that I discovered the first day I saw you, and 
which was then a mystery to me. Yes, you are her father. 
She is like you." 

" I am her father ; ask me for no explanations now ; to- 
morrow I will explain ail to you. In the mean time, ail my 
thoughts are with her. She may yet be very ill." 

" It is only the fever of reaction. She was utterly ex- 
hausted when she reached hère. Think of ail that she bas 
gone through, and you will understand that she may be 
weak and feverish for several days." 

" I will sit by her side, and watch her till the doctor 
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cornes. He can scarcely get hère under two hours. I am 
afraid to waken her, and yet I long to hear her call me 
'father,' and to clasp her to my heart." 

They had been in the house scarcely half an hour. 
Tyscovus went to the door and looked ont. The moon 
was shining brightly in a clondless sky, and was now high 
in the heavens. AU was still, and not a man was to be 
seen. ** I will leave him alone with her till the doctor 
cornes," he thought. Then he went ont on the plateau. 
No signs of the récent Visitation were to be perceived. 
" They hâve gone," he said, as he walked toward the crest 
of the hill and looked down on the plain. "But, great 
Heavens ! what do I see ? " he exclaimed. For there, on the 
lowest limb of the great pine-tree, not ten feet from where 
he stood, were the dead bodies of Jim Bosler and Luke 
Kittle, hanging by the necks, and swinging to and fro in 
the cold night wind. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

" LOOK AT ME AGAIN 1 " 

It was not the next day, nor the day af ter^ nor for sev- 
eral others, that Geoffrey Moultrie told Tyscovus the story 
of Lai. In the mean time, she had been very ill, being 
threatened with inflammation of the brain, and suffering 
from high fever, delirium, and other symptoms of the in- 
tense excitement of her mental and physical Systems, incident 
to the eyents through which she had passed. Theodora, and 
the doctor, and Mrs. Moultrie, were assiduous in their atten- 
tions, and, through the skill of the physician, and the care- 
ful nursing of her father, who scarcely ever lef t her side, 
and that of the others, she began to recuperate, and on the 
seventh day was pronounced by the doetor out of ail dan- 
ger, provided no fresh excitement occurred to her. 

She had not yet been told of the great change that had 
taken place in her social relations^ She recoUected yery 
clearly ail the particulars of her escape, and of finding a 
refuge on the butte. She remembered that Tyscovus had 
stood before her with extended arms. After that, ail was 
a blank, till on the fourth day she exhibited signs of re- 
tuming reason. During her delirium she always recognized 
Tyscovus, and was continually calling his name and min- 
gling it with ideas which, though incoherently expressed, 
gave évidence of what was passing in her mind. Little by 
little, existing circumstances were explained to her. She 
thus knew where she was. She soon got to know Théo- 
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dora^ but several times she looked with surprise at the tall 
gentleman who was almost always seated by the bedside, 
and who spoke to her so eamestly and kindly. 

And, then, when Tyscovus entered the room, her eyes 
never left him. She had been told by the doctor not to 
talk much, and henee she generally contented herself with 
looking at him. But one day, soon after the retum of her 
reason, she said to him, as he stood by the side of the bed : 

" Fd like to speak a little, ef it wouldn't do no harm." 

"The doctor is afraid y ou may become exeited if you 
talk much," said Moultrie, who was in his accustomed 
place. 

" It ain^t much as I want to say, and I guess, ef I said 
it, l'd git it off my mind and be quieter.'^ 

"Then speak, dear. Shall I go away while you talk to 
Mr. Tyscovus ? " 

" No," with a smile ; " thar ain't no secrets 'twixt him 
and me — 'cept one," she added, as she suddenly recollected 
the incident of the book, " and that ain't what I want to 
talk about. — You see," she went on, addressing Tyscovus, 
" I wouldn't like you to think as I corne down on you on 
purpose. I war goin' to Hellbender when I run away, but, 
when I seen the .wagon go by, and then come back, and the 
men jump ont, and heered the shouts, and seen ail the 
rest on 'em ridin' by like mad, I got skeered, and I didn't 
know whar to go, onless I come to you as war kind to me 
onst afore. That's why I come. I guess I oughtn't to 'a' 
donc it, for I know l've bin a heap o' trouble. But you 
see I war awful skeered." 

" My poor child, you were right to come. How could 
you think you would be any trouble to me ?" 

"I didn't know," she said, timidly ; "but Fil soon be 
well ag'in, and then l'il go away." 

"No, dear," said Moultrie, unable longer to restrain 
himself, "you shall never leave us again." 
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*^ Ne ver ag'in ?" 

^^ Never again. Your home is with us now/' 

"I don't think I understand." 

" Very soon you shall know ail. But now you are fa- 
tigned^ and you must not talk any more." 

" Thar's only one thing more, and then I guess l'm 
done. Did them men git away ? " 

*^ They are gone," said Moultrie, justifying the réserva- 
tion of the fuU truth by the necessities of the case. ** They 
will never harm you again." 

A sensé of blissful repose was çxpressed on her connte- 
nance. She closed her eyes, and was silent for several min- 
utes. Then she said : 

" l'm glad as they got away. He was very hard on me — 
oh, yes, very hard ; but, afore that, he used to be kind to 
me, and for that l'm glad as he warn't ketehed." 

Wearied with the exertion she had made, she fell asleep. 
The doctor was présent when she awoke. She was better, 
he declared, than she had yet been. ** She feels safe now 
from her enemies," he said. " To-morrow you may tell her 
ail, and then we'U take her to Chetolah." 

To-morrow came. She was sitting at the window, 
looking out over the country she knew so well. The giant 
pine-tree was before her eyes, but the bodies that had hung 
there had been removed and buried, af ter a coroner's jury 
had rendered a verdict of *' death at the hands of persons 
unknown to the jury." Only Moultrie and Tyscovus were 
présent. The latter perceived that the time for the révéla- 
tion had come, and, actuated by feelings of delicacy, rose to 
leave the room ; but Moultrie laid his hand on his shoulder. 
" No, my friend, there is nothing I hâve to say that you may 
not hear." Then he went to where Lai sat. She looked 
up as he approached and held out her hand. " My chDd," 
he said, as he clasped it m both his own, " you hâve won- 
dered who I am ? " 
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"Yes, but I kin wait till you're ready to tell me. I 
knows as you've nursed me ail the time I was sick. When- 
ever l've looked up, l've seen you. Perhaps you're his 
father, and that's the reason you're so good to me." 

He smiled as he said: "Not yet, dear. Look at me 
again, and tell me who I am." 

She raised lier eyes to his and gazed searchingly into his 
face. 

"I don't think I know," she said, while her pale face 
flushed, as though a suspicion of the truth swept through 
her mind ; ^^ did I ever seiB you afore ? " 

"Yes, dear, often. l've held you in my arms many 
times when you were a little baby. Lai, my darling, my 
child, I am your f ather ! " 

She rose from her chair, but would hâve fallen had he 
not caught her in his arms. 

** My f ather 1 " she murmured, scarcely above a whisper. 

** Yes ! " he exclaimed, kissing her as he folded her to his 
heart, "your f ather, who now, after seventeen long years, 
has found the daughter he thought was lost to hîm forever." 

She lay on his breast, stunned by the force of the won- 
derful knowledge that had come to her. Then she raised 
her arms and clasped them about his neck. 

"I knowed as you was somethin' dear to me, but I 
couldn't tell," she said, bursting into a torrent of tears. 
"How could I? I thought as he was — And she? War 
she my mother ? She war always good to me. She loved 
me, and I loved her. She's dead now. Yes, I loved her. 
Perhaps she'd be sorry to find out as I wam't her daughter. 
Didsheknow?" 

"No, she was not your mother. My darling, your own 
dear mother dîed when you were stolen from her ; first her 
reason and then her lîfe faded away. — My friend," tuming 
to Tyscovus, " tell her who I am. She scarcely understands 
yet." 
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" Yes," she said, smiling through her tears, " I knows 
it ail now. l'm your child. You are my father. It's ail 
Tery sudden and very strange, but I knows it's true. My 
father !" she took his hand, and kissed it fervently, "I 
ne ver want to go away ag'in." 

Tyscovus slipped ont of the room, unobserred, and met 
the doctor just as he was getting ont of his gig. 

^'Well," said the physician, smiling, "is it ail right ? 
Hâve the agonies been gone through with ? How did she 
stand it ? " 

*^Itis ail right; the agonies, were perfect. She stood 
it like — ^like — ^as a woman should, I suppose. Don't go 
in there/' as the doctor was about ascending the steps ; 
^* they hâve not qui te settled everything yet, but, when I 
lef fc, matters were going on swimmingly." 

" The carnage will be hère in an hour to take the whole 
party to Chetolah. This affair has interfered with your 
political engagements, but the élection takes place to-mor- 
row, and, as there is no opposition, of course you will go 
in." 

"A pretty way you hâve hère of securing the élection 
of your friends! You hang the opposing candidate. Of 
course I hâve written, withdrawing from the contest." 

" The devil you hâve ! " 

*^ Certainly I hâve. I could not consent to go into an 
office when my own friends hâve killed my competitor." 

For a moment the doctor was silent ; then^he burst 
forth : 

" Well, of ail the hypersensitive, abnormally conscien- 
tious and generally ridiculous idiots I ever saw in my life, you 
take the lead! No, no," he continued, "that's too strong ; 
I don't mean ail that. What did you tell me your father 
called you ? " 

" ' John Buridan's Ass. ' " 

^^My dear fellow, I respect your father ; he was a good 
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maD, and one of great discrimination. He coald discem a 
man's characteristics with a degree of certainty that I hâve 
never seen excelled. Allow me to congratulate you on 
haying had such a wise progenitor. He is a wise son who 
knows his own father. He is a wiser father who knows 
his own son. Au revoir. Of course, we shall see you with 
Moultrie and his new-found daughter at Chetolah this even- 
ing. If there was time, l'd get Theodora to take your 
place. As it is, you'U be elected in spite of yourself. l'm 
going to The Canon to settle that matter of Lal's inherit- 
ance, though it isn't of much conséquence now, I suppose. 
l'U see you to-night. l'U bring Higgins, and Brattle, and 
Theodora — ^yes, and Lai — to bear on you. If you think the 
freemen of the Fourth Council District are going to be 
bamboozled by any such damned nonsense as that, you're 
very much mistaken ! " The doctor jumped into his gig 
with this parting shot, and drove furiously down the hill. 
" He is the most honest, the brayest, the truest gentleman 
I ever knew ! " he exclaimed, after a few minutes' steady 
thought ; "and l'm a narrow-minded blackguard. l'U go 
down on my knees to him to-night and beg his pardon." 

Tyscovus, the more he reflected on the matter of the élec- 
tion, the more he was convinced that he was perfectly right in 
declining to hâve any political association with people who 
had, notwithstanding his protests, violated the principles 
that he conceived should govem society. He had no pos- 
itive means of identifying the men that had convicted, 
sentenced, and executed Bosler and Kittle, but there was 
no doubt in his mind that his most strenuous supporters 
were among them, including such persons as Colonel Brat- 
tle and Mr. Higgins. Indeed, as they ail came from Hell- 
bender and its neighborhood, he was quite sure that every 
one of them was an adhèrent of what was called the 
"Lawand Order party.*' The doctor, probably, had not 
been présent, but that he sympathized with the high- 
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handed act they had committed wa^ rery clear, and his son- 
in-law, in expectancy^ had been the leader. How Monltrie 
bad 80 snddenly become transformed^ from a man appar- 
ently governed by very rigid ideas of the proper constitu- 
tion of Society, into the extra-legal judge of a vigilance 
committee, was beyond his knowledge. In some way or 
other it was évident that Bosler's connection with the ab- 
duction of his child had been revealed to him, but Tyscovus 
did not believe that this fact would hâve caused him to de- 
part from the course that ail law-abiding citizens should 
foUow from principle. 

The reader will not fail to perceive that, right or wrong, 
Tyscovus was utterly unable to recognize the fact in its 
social relations that ^^desperate diseases require desperate 
remédies.'' He admitted, as Moultrie had reminded him, 
the right of every people to rebel against tyranny. If, at 
that very moment, he had received information that a con- 
spiracy, with every prospect of success crowning its efforts, 
was being organized in Poland, he would not hâve hesitated 
one moment before giving it his personal support. He 
knew that nothing is more subservive of law and order than 
rébellion, yet he countenanced this last resort of an op- 
pressed people, governed by despotic laws, while he repre- 
hended the rising of a people against a criminal class that 
good laws were powerless to repress. He made no allow- 
ance for a condition of affairs under which ail countries 
settled as were Califomia, Colorado and other Western 
States in the height of the gold-fever must, in the begînning 
of their careers, exist. In such times the laws are admit- 
ted by ail good citizens to be powerless. 

The fact that one man on a jury can prevent a convic- 
tion, however valuable a guarantee of liberty it may be in 
those communifcies in which society is thoroughly organ- 
ized, is conducive to immunity from punishment for crime 
in States situated as was Colorado in its early days. 
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Tyscovus could nofc but admit that the guilt of both 
Bosler and Kittle was beyond question, and that the good 
people of the Temtory would breathe freer now that they 
would cause no f urther trouble. As he subsequently leamed, 
Kittle had pleaded self -défense, but évidence was produced, 
and, among the rest, a letter written by him, showing that 
he had gone to Hellbender for the purpose of killing Vaca, 
in exactly the way in which he had committed the crime. 
That the exécution of both men met with the commenda- 
tion of the best people of the Temtory was beyond doubt. 
The press had, without exception, approved the action 
taken ; and many public meetings had been held throughout 
the country, at which the vigilance committee had been 
congratulated on having rîd the community of two desper- 
adoes that the law had been unable to reach. 

Still, the conscience of no other man was a guide to 
Tyscovus ; so he had adhered to his declination, in spite of 
the remonstrances of the doctor, and of a letter he had 
only a few minutes previously received from the executive 
committee. He supposed that, if his f riends persisted in 
voting for him, he would be elected, but he conceived that 
it would be to his lasting disgrâce if, under the circam- 
stances, he should take his seat in the Législature of the 
Territory. That he should consent to profit by the lawless 
acts of his friends in hanging his competitor, was an utter 
impossibility. 

During her illness, Tyscovus had shown his anxiety for 
Lal's restoration to health so openly that no one failed to 
perçoive how deep and true was his attachment. When she 
fell at his feet, after climbing the butte on that dreadful 
night, he had felt that the bond between them was never 
to be severed while either of them lived. It was impos- 
sible, now that he knew that she was not the daughter of a 
horse-thief and murderer, but of a gentleman, that his love 
could be strengthened. It was already as intense as even 
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his warm heart was likely to make it, but it was neverthe- 
less a source of great satisfaction to discover that no blood 
relationship existed bets^een Lai and Jim Bosler, 

As he walked to and fro on the plateau after the doc- 
tor's departure, he determined that in a few days he would 
communicate to Moultrie the state of his feelings toward 
Lai, and formally ask permission to speak to her on the sub- 
ject. That was the Polish way of proceeding, in ail well- 
regulated families. Then he would go to the girl herself, 
and tell her how dearly he loved her, and ask her to be his 
wife. No one was more thoroughly aware of ail that was 
necessary to be donc to make her fit to be the wife of a gen- 
tleman than was he. Her speech, her manners, her knowl- 
edge, were such as would hâve made eaxîh individual hair 
of his Polish and American relatives stand on end. For 
which capillary érections, however, Tyscovus would bave 
cared nothing at ail. He very well knew that there Was a 
basis of mental and moral excellence in Lai that placed her, 
in his estimation, far above many princesses and other high- 
born dames that had paid court to him, and whose bland- 
ishments he had resisted. And he also knew that ail the 
defects that grated on refined eyes and ears were such as 
two or three years of caref ul éducation and of association 
with well-bred people would obliterate. The gem was there 
in ail its beauty. The matrix only, in which it was im- 
bedded, had to be eut away. 

As to how she would reçoive the déclaration of his love — 
while he knew she loved him, he was not altogether sure in 
regard to the character of her affection. Still, upon reflec- 
tion, he scarcely thought there was a reasonable doubt on 
the subject. She was not habituated in the mechanism of 
concealing the émotions by which she was govemed. She 
could neither control her smiles, the glanées of her eyes, nor 
her blushes, and ail thèse spoke to Tyscovus in a language 
that he thought he understood. He saw no reason why. 
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if his intentions were approved by Moultrie, and his affec- 
tion returned by Lai, the marriage sbould not take place 
immediately, or at least as soon as be could build the bouse 
on bis butte wbicb be contemplated, and wbicb would be 
necessary before be could settle down witb a wife and enjoy 
tbe comforts and luxuries to wbicb bis wealtb and position 
entitled bim. He bad definitely resolved to cast bis for- 
tunes witb Colorado. He bad, be believed, eut loose alto- 
getber frbm Europe, and wbile be migbt, at times, visit tbe 
East, bis borne sbould be wbere be bad found bis wife. 

And, if married at once, bow deligbtful would be tbe 
task of educating ber in accordance witb tbe yiews tbat 
were to bave been inculcated in bis great work — ^a work, 
alas I tbat circumstances bad caused bim to utterly neglect. 
How great would be bis pleasure, as be saw ber mind ex- 
pand daily, bourly, under tbe lessons tbat would be to 
bim not only a labor of duty but one of love 1 

Ile was in tbe midst of tbese reflections, and of many 
otbers, bom of tbe circumstances tbat a few days bad 
crowded into bis life, wben, bearing some one approacb, 
be turned round, and found tbat Abe Wilkins was stand- 
ing witbin a few feet of bim, apparently waiting to be no- 
ticed. Tbe man bad not come back, as be bad promised, 
wben, several days previously, be bad gone to Tbe Caflon 
to enlist bis "gang" in Tyscovus's political service, and 
bis employer bad wondered wbat bad become of bim. 
Sometbing in tbe man's attitude attracted bis attention, 
and instantly tbe trutb flasbed upon bim. 

" You were bere tbe otber nigbt witb tbe vigilance com- 
mittee ? " be said, witb some degree of stemness in bis voice. 

" Well, ef you says I was, I suppose I was." 

*^Don't answer me in tbat way, please. I recognize 
you distinctly, altbougb you tben wore a cloak reacbing to 
your beels. You were standing tben exactly as you stand 
now." 
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*^I ain't got nothin' to say. You kin hâve it jist as 
you please.*' 

"You are ^Number Nine/ You stepped forward as 
the witness against Bosler when he was accused of abduct- 
ing the girl he called his daughter." 

*Captain/' said Wilkins, in some confusion, "it ain't 
for me to say *yes' or *no' to that 'ère charge. But you 
saved my life, and I told you as how I was a-goin' to begin 
over ag'in and do better nor l've donc afore. It ain't much 
of a life, I guess, but it's somethin' to me, and, sich as it 
air, I owes it to you. I don't keer to talk about vigilance 
committees and them things, ef it's ail the same to you. I 
come to see ef you didn't want me to stay hère while you're 
off with the doctor." 

" Yes, you can stay." 

" Prehaps you wouldn't object ef I was to bring my old 
woman and the boy. We could ail live in t'other room." 

" No, I don't object ; you can bring your family, if you 
choose." 

" Thank 'ee. Ef thar was anything you'd like me to 
do now, I kin pitch right in." 

"No, there is nothing. Yes, there is," he added, as 
his eyes rested on the tall, gaunt piue-tree. " Bring your 
axe and chop down that cursed tree ! Then pile ail the 
logs hère on the top of the butte and bum them up, so that 
not a vestige of it will remain. Do it at once. Perhaps, 
if I had not stopped you when you began the other day to 
eut it down, those two men might hâve escaped hanging." 

" I guess not, captain. You see it was ail up with Jim 
and Luke from the moment the boys had 'em ; and ef it 
hadn't 'a' bin that tree, it would 'a' bin another. Thar's 
plenty o' trees in the ^ Little Canon ' as would 'a' donc, 
but," he added, surveying the object in question with a 
critical eye, " none quite as good as that 'ère ; and tben, 
you see, it war so mighty handy I " 
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" Well, eut it down. I never want to see it again. I 
think .they might hâve spared me the insuit, after dîsre- 
garding my protest, of using my own tree for the purpose 
cl a gallows." 

" The jedge war mighty mad, I hear tell," said Wilkins, 
cautiously, as though afraid of committing himself by pos- 
sessing too much knowledge. ^*They do say as he said 
some pretty hard things ag'in the boys. But, you see, cap- 
tain, it was so uncommon convenîent that I guess they 
eouldn't help tharselves. Howsomever, down she goes, ef 
you say so." 

In a few minutes Wilkins was raining down his heaviest 
blows with the axe on the trunk of the tree, and shortly 
afterward it fell with a tremendous crash, that brought 
Moultrie and Lai to the door. The former at once under- 
stood the motive by which Tyscovus was actuatèd. As the 
reader knows, he had had nothing to do with the actual 
work of the exécution, and had been, as Wilkins said, 
highly indignant that the hanging should hâve been done 
on the butte. 

*^It was an outrage," he said, "to do the thing right 
under your very nose. But I am quite sure it was with no 
intention of giving offense. It was mère though tlessness." 

" The outrage was in doing it at ail," replied Tyscovus, 
gravely. "Any personal indignifcy I can well afford to 
pardon. It is the insuit to the law which I find difiS- 
cult to forgive. However, it is not likely that we will 
ever agrée on that matter, and I promise never to allude 
to it again." 

While this conversation was going on. Lai had been 
alternately listening and looking at Wilkins, who was pro- 
ceeding to eut the limbs and trunk of the prostrate tree 
into lengths suitable for the fire he proposed to kindle on 
the butte. He had entered a protest against wasting the 
wood, which, as he said, would last half a winter as fuel ; 
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but Tyscoyns had insisted that no use should be made of 
it, but that it should be destroyed at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Evidently Lai did not understand the remarks made by 
her father and Tyscovus, but she eomprehended that, for 
some reason or other satisfactory to both, the old pine-tree, 
for which she had acquired a f riendship based on long asso- 
ciation, had been eut down, and was to be utterly expunged 
from the face of the earth. 

"It's about done for now," she said, with a tinge of 
regret in her voice. "It warn't much for shade, but it 
looked well for ail that, and l'm kinder sorry it's gone." 

Both the men were afraid she would ask questions that 
it would be uncomfortable to answer, and they experienced 
a feeling of relief when she, looking down the road, per- 
ceived the carriage approaching that was to carry them ail 
to Chetolah, and called their attention to the fact that she 
had some préparations to make. She had kept hold of 
Moultrie's hand as though fearful that some cause might 
deprive her of her newly-f ound father. As she lef t him to 
go into the house, she raised it to her lips. 

"l'm your Lai, ain't I ?" she said, with one of those 
smiles which more than anything else showed how beauti- 
ful she was. Then tuming to Tyscovus, she continued : 
"Do you call to mind when you asked me ef you mought 
call me Lai, and I said as you mought, for that war my 
name. Well, you won't haye to change a bit, for l'm still 
Lai, jist the same as afore. l'm glad o' that, for Fd like 
you to call me by the same name as you did that day." 

She was gone bef ore Tyscovus could reply, but Moultrie, 
tuming to him, said : 

" Her name is Lalage, but she will always, I trust, be Lai 
to you. She has told me ail about the book. If you could 
know how gratef ul I f eel to you, it might be some little 
pleasure to you." 
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What Tyscovus had to say to Moultrie were better saîd 
soon. He did not, therefore, hesitate. 

" She is a sweet girl. I love her very much. Tou are 
herfather, and I ask yonr consent to tell lier what is în 
my heart.'* 

Moultrie held ont his hand to Tyscovus. 

" No man lives to whom I wduld as soon give her as to 
yon ; but wait till you hâve heard what I hâve yet to tell 
you of her parentage. And, by-the-by, it will take three 
persons to relate the story. If, after that, you are of the 
same mind, and she loves you, I will feel that my happiness, 
so far as she can affect it, is seeure." 

Tyscovus grasped his hand as he said : 

" I shall hot change. I loved her most when her misery 
vas at its height, when she struggled up the butte, fleeing, 
as she thought, f rom her pursuers on the nîght that set her 
free forever from her past associations. I felt then, as she 
staggered toward me with outstretched hands, as though 
she were coming to me never to go away again till death 
should part us." 

" My friend, so far as we are concemed, the matter is 
settled. Ask Lai. I hâve no doubt as to what her answér 
will be. You loved her when you thought her father was 
a murderer, a horse-thief, and everything else that is vile, 
because you thought you saw sterling qualities in her that 
éducation would develop. ** Well," he added after a little 
pause, ''she has them, and they will not, I think, be stunted 
by the father she has found." 

" She has something still more to be prized by you, and 
by me also, if I am ever to be more to her than I am now — 
a true heart." 

" Yes, that is so. How she ever succeeded in preserv- 
ing the characteristics she got from her mother, is a mys- 
tery to me, surrounded as she was by everything that was 

wicked and degrading. The germ^ howeyer^ seeijjs to hâve 

19 ' ^ • ^ 
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remained ready to spring into actiTlty under proper infln- 
ences. But^ how étrange the force was that started it into 
growth, and how it seems to oyertnm ail our ideas of the 
fitness of things I She steals your book^ and that sin leads 
to a complète transformation of her moral nature." 

" I think you regard the matter from a wrong stand- 
point," said TyscoTus. "You must go back much further 
in search of your prime factor. If my ancestor h ad not 
bcen so firm of purpose as to haye suffered a frightful mar- 
tyrdom for his right of priyate judgment, no one would 
hâve taken the trouble to write his life. There would hâve 
been, theref ore, no such book as the one she picked up from 
the ground — a very mild form of theft at the worst — and 
consequently she would not hâve received the lessons in 
morality which it inculcates. Besides, 6od often makes 
use of sin to effect a radical change in the conduct of those 
whose hearts, being inherently right, appear to require, from 
the very strength and vigor of their organizations, a shock 
80 strong that weak Systems would go down before it. St. 
Paul was on his way to persécute the followers of Christ, 
when he was converted. I feel that my ancestor did not 
live and die in vain." 

"Ah!" answered Moultrie, gravély, "you know more 
of thèse things than I do ; but hère is the carriage " — as 
a landau was driven up to the plateau — " that is to take us 
to Chetolah. — Come, my child, are you ready?" opening 
the door as he spoke. "I wilt call you 'Lai* after a 
while," he continued as she came ont dressed for the drive 
as well as her rather limited wardrobe allowed. " At prés- 
ent I think of you always as my child." 

Again she took his hand and kissed it. 

"How did you leam that pretty European caress of 
children for their parents ? " he said, smiling, as he put his 
arm around her waist. 

" From my book," she answered ; " I seen as ail the 
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children of Connt John kissed bis hand^ wheneyer he said 
anything good to 'em, and you're always sayin' good things 
to me ; and so I hâve to kiss your hand Tery often." 

** There is another reason^ I suspect^ my dear." 

" Because I loye you ? *' 

** Yes, that of course, but there is still another reasoû." 

"I don't know,** she said, reflectively ; "tell me." 

"Because your mother was a Pôle, and you are like ber 
in every feature of your face, in eyery gesture, in every 
tone of your voice/* 

" Her mother a Pôle 1 " exclaimed Tyscoyus, 

" Yes, but I must not anticipate. To-night the doctor, 
and I, and another, will tell you ail." 

"I am very glad," said Lai. "Was she named La- 
lage ? " 

"Yes, that was her name." 

" It's the name of a crick, ain't it ? " 

*'The name of a creek ! No, my dear ; what put that 
idea in your head ? It means * babbling * or * prattling. * Per- 
haps it will suit you better when you get older, but it is 
not entirely misplaced now." 

She laughed. '^ I thought you told me it was the name 
of a crick." 

*^ No. Oh, I see how you are mistaken. I said it was 
a Greek name, not creek. The Greeks were a famous peo- 
ple in their time, and many of the names we use are the 
same that they gare to men and women." 

She blushed a little. l'U lam better after a while>" she 
said. " I don't know nothin' now, that's a fact." 

It was nearly dark when they left the butte. Looking 
back, after they had gotten about half-way to Chetolah, 
Tyscovus saw the sky illumed by a bright red glow. It 
was the last of the giant pine-tree. 



CHAPTES XXXIIL 
lal's btobt is told. 

It was after *^ tea/^ and ail the inmates of Chetolah had 
assembled in the drawing-room. There were the doctor 
and Theodora, Mrs. Monltrie, her danghter Mrs. Sîncote^ 
Moultrie, Lai, and Tyscovus. The new-fonnd member of 
the Moultrie family had been taken to the hearts of her 
grandmother, aunt, and her etep-mother in expectancj, to 
say nothing of the affeotionate greetings of her yonng cous- 
in, Florence Sincote, who, after much persuasion on the 
part of her nurse, and reiterated commands from her moth- 
er, had just gone to bed. Conversation had ceased, for 
GeoflFrey Moultrie had appointed that evening for telling 
the story of Lal's infancy and abduction, and, though it 
was familiar in ail its détails to his mother and sister, and 
partially known to the doctor and Theodora, it was abso- 
lutely a sealed book to two personages présent, and certain- 
ly, next after Moultrie himself , the two most interested. Ev- 
ery one waited anxiously for the récital to begin, and ail 
other subjects were so dwarfed in comparison with the one 
uppermost in their minds that genend conyersation was 
next to impossible. 

It was ail very strange to Lai, and she naturally felt 
under constraint. Her quick perceptions enabled her to see 
how différent the women présent were from those with 
whom she had heretofore come in contact — différent in 
dress, différent in manner, différent in speech ; and she 
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wondered whefcher she should ever be able to cross the deep 
guU which stretched its wide expanse between her and 
them. Every one, however, was kind to her in a quiet, un- 
obtrusive, non-patronizing way, that she was élever enough 
to appreciate. No one appeared to notice that she was in 
any wise différent from the rest, and her father's loving 
glance was always there to reassure her. She sat by his 
side, holding his hand in hers, as though fearful that in 
some sudden and mysterious way he might be carried off 
bodily ; or as if she might stiU need his protection from 
Jim Bosler and Luke Kittle, whose fate was yet unknown 
to her. 

**It is for me/* said Moultrie, at last, "to begin and 
end the history, though, as I told you to-day, Tyscovus, two 
others will relate important facts in corroboration of what 
I shall hâve to say. I shall not weary you with my whole 
autobiography, and I shall pass over very lightly ail those 
détails which, although essential to the fuU understanding 
of the subject, do not bear directly upon the events with 
which, at présent, we are most concerned, 

**It happened," he continued, " that when I was about 
twenty-one years of âge, I was acting as an assistant to my 
father, who was engaged in constructing a railway from 
Warsaw to the southern part of Poland, the terminus in 
that direction not having been definitely determined upon 
by the government. Among the other assistants was a young 
Polish prince, Stephen Lutomski — '^ (Tyscovus started at 
the name, but said nothing) — " with whom I became very 
intimate. He was not rich. His patriotism would not 
permit him to enter the army when he left the university, 
and, as he had a taste for engineering, he had obtained a 
position in the corps of which my father was the head. 

" The course of the road was not far from the old castle 
in which his mother and sister, his only near relatives, 
lived, and they often visited us in our camps, and I ac- 
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cepted seyeral inyitations to yisit them. An attachment 
sprang up between his sister, the Princess Lalage^ and my- 
self ; and eyentnally^ with his and his mother's approyal^ sanc- 
tioned by the Czar, we were married. 

^^Shortlyafterward, my father, who had, in conjunction 
wîth several Bussian^ English, and American capitalists, 
purehased a large tract of land in Western Kansas^ deemed 
it necessary that some one acquainted with his ideas rela- 
tive to its development^ and in whom he had confidence, 
should go there to superintend the great interests involyed ; 
and the offer made was so adyantageous in eyery way that, 
urged by my wife, as well as l)y my own conyictions, I de- 
termined to accept the great responsibilities of the position 
of director. She was young, and, thongh, as I said, not 
rich, had been reared in ease, and was now about to make 
a sacrifice for me that I was fearful would tax her se- 
yerely. I begged her to remain in Foland till I coold go 
first, and make some préparations for her comfort, but 
she was one of those women whose chief happiness is 
in sharing the fortunes of their hnsbands, and whose am- 
bitions are for his adyancement ; so she ref used to be sepa- 
rated from me. 

" We were not badly situated in onr new home, which 
was not far from a fort garrisoned by TJnited States troops. 
Among the officers was our friend Doctor Willis, then a 
young assistant surgeon, not mnch my senior in years. It 
was hère, my dear child, that you were born. 

** I knew yery little of the people of the neighborhood 
outside of the fort. Some of them were industrious and 
honest settlers, others were of the yery scum of the earth ; 
many of both classes were employés of mine, either en- 
gaged in working the land, in looking after the numerous 
cattle belongîng to the company, or acting as laborers to 
the snryeyors who were laying ont town-sites or farms. 

" One day, when you, my dear child, were about three 
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months old^ I was called to a distant part of the estate to 
examine a place wliere large deposits of coal wére said to 
hâve been discovered. I bade your mother and you good-by, 
for I expected to be gone till late in the erening. You lay 
upon the bed^ and stretched ont yonr little hands as if 
really bidding me good-by." (Hère Lai drew nearer to him 
and laid her head on his shonlder^ while he tightencd his 
hold on her hand.) '* I never saw you again to know you, 
till I knelt a few days ago at the side of the bed upon which 
you lay senseless. When I retumed, I found that you had 
been stolen, and that your poor mother was délirions, so that 
she eould give me no account of what had happened. I as- 
certained, however, from your nurse, that, soonafter myde- 
parture, a strange man had entered the room in which you 
were, had seized you in the very présence of your mother, 
had jumped through the window, and had disappeared 
with you in his arms. Messengers had been sent for me, 
but I had gone in another direction, and they failed to find 
me. The alarm had been giVen as soon as possible, but no 
one but your mother had seen the man, and she was ont of 
her mind. The commanding officer of the fort tumed ont 
his troops, and they scoured the country in ail directions ; 
but nothing was ever discoyered, so far as I then knew, 
leading to any information of you or your abductor. Your 
poor mother neyer recovered her reason, and in a few 
months she died." 

(Tears were flowing down Lal's face, but she did not 
speak. She evidently scarcely perceived the connection 
between her abduction and her membership of the Bosler 
family.) After a few moments Moultrie continued : 

" There is nothing more for me to say now, although, 
presently, I shall hâve a few other circumstances to relate ; 
the reôt of the story will be better told by others." 

^*I recollect very well," said the doctor, "when our 
friend brought his wife to the vicinity of Fort Kendrick, 
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where I was stationed as médical officer; I recollect, too, 
that some three or four months after their arrivai^ a daugh- 
ter was bom to tbem, and that I offîciated at the bîrth. 
There was liring near the fort a man named James Bosler, 
who, with his wife, occupied a quarter-section of land ; but 
he did not till the ground. He was a seller of whisky to 
the soldiers^ a gambler, and a horse-thief. The command- 
ing officer bad used every means in his power to get this 
man ont of the neîghborhood, bat he successfully defied 
ail attempts made to remove him. He liyed just o£^ of the 
réservation, and consequently the military authority had 
no real control over him, and the cIyU powers were too re- 
mote and inefficient to be inyoked. 

. *^ Two days after you were bom, Mrs. Bosler had a baby, 
oyer whose entrance into the world I also presided. There 
being no other physician, the settlers had to dépend on me 
for such médical aid as they required, and, as a consé- 
quence, I was summoned from far and near. This baby 
was 60 much like you. Lai, that it became a subject of con- 
yersation whenever I paid my visits to your mother or to 
Mrs. Bosler. Some people, I know, can not see resem- 
blances between infants. That is simply because they do 
not know how to look at a young child, or what f eatures to 
examine. But hère were the same black hair, the same 
shaped and colored eyes, the same delicately molded noses 
and ears — especially the ears, which should always be in- 
spected when resemblance between babies is sought for ; 
and the same matrix might hâve served for the hands and 
fçet of both. 

" Well, the two infants grew apace, the resemblance 
stiU continued, and then one day we were astonished on 
being informed by a messenger from Moultrie's that the. 
baby had been stolen. The mother was in the room at 
the time ; the abductor appeared to hâve entered by the 
window ; but she could give no accouut of the affair^ as she 
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was in a state of acute delirium« She could only make 
efforts to go to one of the Windows of the room, and 
would hâve thrown herself ont of it, had she not been pre- 
vented. As it was, her eyes were constantly turned toward 
it, and her hands stretched ont in that direction. Hence, 
we concluded that the thief had entered and left through 
that opening, 

" Search was, as Moultrie has said, made in every direc- 
tion. Major Self ridge, the commanding officer, turned ont 
a troop of drageons, and they scoured the country, but 
without finding the least clew to the thief. Many sup- 
posed that a vagabond Kaw or Pawnee Indian had stolen 
the child, and means were taken to examine, with the ut- 
most minuteness, ail their camps and villages in the région, 
but without the least success. Large rewards were offered, 
five thousand, ten thousand dollars, and any amount would 
havè been given if the faintest clew had been obtained. 
Then, shortly after the death of his wife, Moultrie went 
back to Poland, leaving me to continue the search, and to 
offer large sums of money for any information that could 
lead to the détection of the kidnapper or the recovery of 
the child. 

** Bosler remaîned in the neighborhood f or several years 
subsequently, folio wing his disreputable occupations, and 
leading a dissipated life. One night at the sutler's store, 
to which he had come surreptitiously — for he had been pro- 
hibited entering the limits of the fort — while drinking with 
a party of teamsters, he made some assertions that led to 
the suspicion that he had been concerned in the abduction 
of the child. Thèse were repeated to me ; but when taxed 
with them and required to explain his meaning, he dc- 
clared that when he spoke he was drunk, and that what 
he had said was entitled to no considération. Every means 
was taken to elicit whatever knowledge he possessed, but 
ail was in vain, and shortly afterward he removed from 
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that part of the country^ takmg bis family with him. One 
night, Boon after his departure, I was requested to yisit a 
man who had been employed in the qnartermaster's de- 
partment as a blacksmith, bat who had always been on 
terms of close intimacy with Bosler. The man had been in 
a broily and had been shot so badly that I saw at a glanée 
that be could live only a few bonis at most. He perceiyed, 
f rom the expression of my face, that there was no hojie ; 
andy besides^ the nature of his woands was snob that any 
man woald bave known that life was impossible. 

** Seeing that he had not long to liye^ he requested eyery 
one clse to leave the but in which he lay, and then he whis- 
pered in my ear that Jim Bosler had, in a drunken rage, 
killed his own baby, and then, being sobered by the remorse 
which the crime had ezclted, and fearful of the effects upon 
his wife, who was absent for the day, he had stolen your 
child, Moultrie, and clothing it in his dead infant's apparel, 
had laid it in the bed as though it was his own. He added 
that he was présent when Bosler killed his baby, and that 
he had assisted the murderer to bury the child in a spot 
that he îndicated. 

"I asked him whether or not Mrs. Bosler knew of the 
murder and the theft, and he answered that, so far as he 
had any knowledge, she was kept in ignorance of both facts, 
and had always belieyed the stolen child to be her own. At 
first, she had expressed a little surprise at what she thought 
were changed characteristics, but she had neyer suspected 
that anything was wrong. — But, good Heayens ! what is 
the matter with the child ?" he exclaimed, looking at Lai. 
Every one rushed toward her, as she lay senseless in her fa- 
ther's arms, for she had fainted. 

"It is nothing," said the doctor, feeling her puise; 
"place her on the floor, with her head low. — Dorie, my 
dear, don't you think a little ammonia would be of seryice ? 
or would eaU'dC'Cologne be sufficient ? Yes, that will do,'' 
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as half a dozen vinaigrettes were handed him. She will be 
ail right in a minute or two/' 

** Are you sure there is no heart-disease, doctor ?** in- 
quired Moultrie, anxiously. "She went oyer so suddenly ! 
I felt the clasp of her hand not a moment before she lost 
consciousuess." 

** Heart-disease ? — fiddlesticks ! " exelaimed the doctor, 
contemptuously. 

" She might hâve overtasked her heart on that dread- 
f ul night, when she ran almost ail the way from Bighorn 
Spring to the top of the butte," said Tyscovus. "She 
was thoroughly exhausted." 

" Oh, yes," said the doctor, dryly, " heart-disease, doubt- 
less, my friend ; but not of the kind you refer to. Why, 
her heart is as sound as that of an antelope ! " 

"She is getting stronger every instant," said Theodora, 
who sat on the floor by her side, with her fingers on the 
wrist of the patient. " Poor dear ! " she continued, " it was 
too mnch for her. But it had to come, sooner or later. — 
Hâve you not noticed, Geoffroy," raising her eyes to Moul- 
trie as she spoke, " that for several days past she has been 
absent-minded, and at times very low-spirited ? She has 
suffered greatly from the inability she experieneed to an- 
swer questions she was continually asking herself." 

"Yes," he replied, "it is better for her to know the 
worst at once, than to brood over the matter as she has 
been doing. No émotion, in my expérience, is so wearing 
as anxiety. Think how she must hâve suffered as the wick- 
edness of the man she had regarded for so many years as 
her father was gradually revealed fco her I " 

"And yet," said Tyscovus, "I could see, as the acts of 
the story were one by one unfolded, how bravely she was 
trying to bear up under the accumulation. Few women 
could hâve endured it ail half so well." 

" Well, ît is not necessary for her to hear the rest," re- 
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m^ked thedoctor. ^^She knowsall that it concerns her 
to know now. There" — he continued, as Lai gave a long 
sigh and opened her eyes — she is ail right now. — Hère, 
my dear, drink this glaes of wine, and then your father will 
carry you up-stairs and lay you on your bed, We will dis- 
pense with your society for the rest of the evening," 

<* And with mine too, papa ? '* said Theodora. " I will 
sit with her and talk with her a little.'* 

" And mine ? " " and mine ? " exclaimed Mrs. Moultrie 
and Mrs. Sincote in a breath. 

^* Yes, you can ail go; but mind you don't excite her 
with too much talking. If you are going to do that^ she 
had better stay hère." 

In GepffreyMoultrie'sstrong arme she was like afeather. 

" She is quite well now, I think," he said, as he retumed 
after an absence of a few minutes, "yery happy and yet 
very sad. My heart bleeds for her every moment of my 
life. She is yery glad that Mrs. Boskr had no hand in the 
fraud, and that she was not undecelved before she died. 
her love for the woman, who seems to haye been always 
kind to her> is yery great. What would it haye been for 
her own mother had she ever known her ? — But, doctor, go 
on with thB story. I want Tyseoyus to hear it out to the 
end." 

*^ Very well,^^ said the doctor ; " but, now that the ladies 
are gone, we mîght as well light our cigars or pipes. Now," 
he resumed, as that opération was completed, '^ wherO was 
I ? Oh, yes, I recoUect 1 

" Well, after making the precious confession, the ont- 
lines of which I haye related, the fellow lay quiet for a few 
minutes, and then he completed what he had to do in this 
world by dying. The spot which he had indicated as the 
one where he had assisted Bosler to bury the murdered 
baby was examined, and there, sure enough, the little skel- 
eton was discoyored. 
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. '•Inquiries. were then made for Bosler, and at last he 
was found. On my affidavit, based on the djing words of. 
the blacksmith, he was arrested, but the most searching 
examination iailed utterly to ûx tbe double crime or any 
part of it on him. He accounted for every minute of his 
time on the day the child was stolen, and he declared that 
the skeleton found was that of Moultrie's child, and that 
the blacksmith had probably been the kidnapper and the 
murderer. The baby in his possession was brought before 
the magistrate, and Mrs. Bosler and half a dozen other peo- 
ple swore that it was hers. One woman deposed that she 
had been in the house ail day, and that any change of the 
babies, one for the other, would hâve been impossible with- 
out her knowledge. The grand jury refused to find an in- 
dictment, and Bosler was discharged, Some people thought 
that he had stolen Moultrie's child and subsequently killed 
it ; others, that the blacksmith had committed both crimes; 
but no one, besides myself, thought that his taie was true, 
and that Bosler had possession of Moultrie's child. 

"I communicated ail thèse facts to Moultrie, but at the 
same, time informed him that there was no prospect of his 
finding his daughter. Of course, if the girl în Bosler's pos- 
session were not surely his, he did not want it. Proof on 
that point appeared to be impossible. Howeyer, he came 
tp Kansas — ^this is now fif teen years ago — and saw the baby, 
then a couple of years old, which the Boslers claimed was 
theirs. They made no objection to letting him see it. In 
fact, they offered eyery facility to him, and he went away 
with no more satisfaction than whenhe came. He could 
not identify the child. Last sumraer, when Theodora and 
I were at a quiet little place on the sea-shore to which we 
sometimes go, we met you, Moultrie. I had not seen you 
since your visit to Kansas, fif teen years before. We talked, 
of course, about your great loss, and I informed you that 
Bosler, his wife, anà the child, now a young woman, were 
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living quite near us. I described her to you as minutely se 
I could^ and you determined to corne here and see her for 
yourself. You thonght, from my description, that she 
strongly resembled your wife, and that if yoa could see 
her, you conld identif y her by some f eature or gesture or 
habit that might bo hereditary. I.returned home, and 
only a few days ago, while you were on your way here, 
perhaps, I receiyed such information as placed the fact of 
Lal's parentage beyond a doubt. I was satisfied that she 
was certainly your child. 

"Now, Tyscovus, cornes the partwith which you are 
connected. 

" When I was successful in saving the life of Abe Wil- 
kins's baby, af ter you had had your contest with the f ather, 
and he had gone off with ail your portable property, he not 
only, ont of his gratitude to me, retumed your effects, but 
a few days afterward told me a story that made my heart 
beat with joy. It was nothing else than a thorough cor- 
roboration of the account given to me by the blacksmith, 
and it was confirmed by the production of a necklace of 
gold beads, fashioned by some Gircassian jeweler, which 
the child had wom at the time. . But here, Wilkins will 
speak for himself. He bas really reformed ; partly influ- 
enced, I think, by his gratitude to me, and partly, per- 
haps mainly, by the fear that if he is not very careful his 
heart-disease will end his days soon and suddenly. What- 
ever the cause, I never saw so thorough a change in a man. 
He is really now quite a respectable member of society.'* 
The doctor rose and rang the bell. '^ Send Wilkins here," 
he said, to the servant. In a few moments the man entered 
the room. 

"I didn't leave the place," he said to Tyscovus, "till 
tbe old woman and the boy got thar. I hired Alexander 
to bring 'em over. They^U look after thîngs, and Tm 
goin' back to-night, anyway." 
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"Very well," said Tyscoyus; "ail will be cared for, I 
haye no doubt.'^ 

*^Sit down, Wilkins/' said the doctor, "and then tell 
us what you told me the other day, and anything else that 
bears on the subject." Wilkins took the chair that was 
indicated to him, and then began his part of the story : 

"You see, gents, the doctor had forgot ail along, ef he 
ever knowed, that I war a teamster at Fort Kendrick when 
that 'ère baby war killed and the other stolen. Jim, and 
Toby, the blacksmith, and me war pards, and m course I 
knowed ail as war a-goin' on. Not as I seen any of it, but 
I knowed it ail the same ; for pards don't hâve no secrets 
from one another. 

" It war one day Jim and Toby war drinkin^ and the 
baby war lyin' in bed in the same room. Jim war always 
a pretty hard cuss when he got too much, and this time he 
had it, I guess. The baby cried more'n Jim could stand 
with him fuU 0' liquor, so he jist shook it a leetle, and 
then, as it bawled ail the more, he give it a jerk ont o' the 
bed, and it fell on the floor, and struck its head agin a pile 
o' old iron as war layin' thar, and then it stopped howlin' 
for good. For, gents, as I am a live man, that baby war a 
dead one. 

"Jim and Toby was orful skeered, and Jim war jist 
about as sorry as a man could be. For, gents, afore God, 
I don't think he meant to kill that baby. His old woman 
war off somewhar, and Jim war afraid thar'd be bloody 
Moses to pay when she come home, and prehaps he be 
jerked up by the neck for killin' the baby. So what does 
he do, but start right off to Mr. Moultrie's, whar he said 
thar war a baby jist like his'n, and the same âge, and, in 
less nor a half-hour, he war back with that baby ! And a 
woman as war in the next room never knowed he war out 
o' the house. For, you see, Toby kept up laughin* and 
talkin' jist the same aâ ef Jim war thar. 
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^^ That's about the whole stoTj, genis, jist as l'ye had it 
from Jim and Toby, both on 'em. Mrs. Bosler neyer 
knowed as the babies war changedy and that night Jim and 
Toby buried the other. Thar war a gold necklace aronnd 
the other babj^ and Jim giye that to me for a mule, more'n 
ten jears ago. I give it to the doctor." 

'^And hère it is ! '^ exclaimed Monltrie, taking, as he 
spoke, a little box from his pocket. ^^ This is the identical 
necklace stolen with my child. It belonged to her mother. 
And hère, you see, on the clasp, are the letter *L* and a 
princess's coronet." 

TyscoYus took the necklace and examined it with the 
utmost interest. It was, as the doctor had said, of Circas- 
sian workmanship, and the letter and coronet mentioned 
by Moultrie were distinctly visible. Even without Bosler's 
confession the évidence of Lal's identity woold hâve been 
complète. And she was bom of a Polish mother, a daugh- 
ter of the noble house of Lutomski, whose origin was only 
a little later than his own, and her father was of the best 
blood in America I It was ail very pleasant for him to 
know, but he thanked God that he had recognized the good 
that was in her, and had loved her while he thought she 
was the daughter of a horse-thief, a drunkard, a murderer, 
whose wickedness and depravity were almost beyond belief. 

'^That will do, Wilkins," said the doctor.— "His story, 
of course, has been put into the form of an affidavit," he 
continued, after theman had left the room. "Not that 
his oath is worth any more than his word, but as a formai 
measure. — ^Now, Moultrie, you hâve the finishing touches 
to give to this remarkable history.'* 

" One of the chief objects I had in view,*' he observed, 
"was, as the doctor has stated, to see the girl that he said 
Bosler had with him and called his daughter. Of course, 
soon after my arrivai, he told me of the information given 
him by Wilkins, and gave me the necklace. This latter I 
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at once recognized^ and then I f elt that at last my poor 
child was within my reach. Bosler's whereabout had not, 
however, been discoyered, and I could not, therefore, pro- 
ceed as rapidly in my efforts to recover my lost daughter 
as I desired. 

'^ But, on the af temoon of the day on which she escaped 
from Bosler's clutches, I heard from Wilkins that the scoun- 
drel had actually sold her to a man almost as bad as himself, 
and that a marriage, that would hâve been a mockery — 
for the fellow bas a wife living in St. Louis — was arranged 
to take place on the following day. I had been offered, by 
prominent citizens^ the leadership of the vigilance commit- 
tee^ and had declined it — not because of any conscientious 
scruples, but for the reason that I had other matters to en- 
gage my attention. Now, however, I saw that nothing 
was of more immédiate importance than the recovery of 
my child at the earliest possible moment, and the punish- 
ment of the wretch who had stolen her from me and killed 
my wife. I therefore recalled my declination, accepted the 
position, and left that nightat the head of a hundred men, 
for the purpose of going to Bighorn Spring, not only to 
save my child, but to punish the wicked man who was 
seeking to destroy her. 

*'It was late when we got to the Spring, and we were 
surprised to find no signs that the place was inhabited. 
We cautiously approached, we opened the doors — no one 
was there. My first thought was, that Bosler had carried 
her off, but information was then received, from .scouts 
and spies, that he had been to the house, and was then, in 
Company with Kittle, making his way back to The Canon. 
I at once ordered a pursuit. I was relieved by the knowl- 
enge that my daughter had escaped him, and the capture 
of the man was a secondary considération. Still, I deemed 
ij; my duty to do my utmost to rid the country of such a 
monster, and I therefore directed that the command should 
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separate ioto four bodies, each of whîch should take a dif- 
férent route in their search. As you know, both men were 
caught — ^Kittle in the 'little Canon/ and Bosler at the 
butte. Tbe trial was a f air one. I made no référence to 
my own wrongs at the hands of this man and his comrade. 
They were conyieted of récent crimes^ and the Territory is 
well rid of them. Of course^ it was contrary to law to 
hang them^ but eyery one must admit that there are times 
when law may properly be disregarded. It was an awf ul 
responsibility to assume^ but I am sure the emergency was 
such as to justify the acts of the committee. ^ Saluspopuli 
suprema lex est.' I think you will admit," tuming to Tys- 
covus as he spoke, "that everything was donc decently 
and in order, except," he addcd, **hanging them on your 
premises. " 

"Yes,"he answered " no honest jury in the world 
would hâve failed to conyict them. Still, I think such a 
jury could hâve been found hère." 

" Ko, I inquired of the judge and of the sheriff before I 
accepted the leadership of the committee, and both told 
me that it would be impossible to get a jury entirely free 
from friends of those men. A trial would haye resulted in 
a disagreement, and their discharge. I acted just as I 
would act were I to find it necessary to commit arson to 
save the lives of human beings. You or I would not hesi- 
tate in such a case. Firemen do it constantly. Why, then, 
should not homicide be committed to saye the liyes of many 
persons, endangered continually by lawless men acting in 
accordance with their own unbridled passions and inflamed 
by drink ? You do not hesitate to kill the burglar that 
you catch in your house. You do not stop to think of the 
law when you discoyer a man assaulting a friend." 

" Well," said Tyscoyus, "perhaps something is to be al- 
lowed for the peculiar condition of affairs existing in coun- 
tries situated as is Colorado." ~ 
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" Thanks for that admission. It is the first time you 
hâve made it.'* 

*' And I hâve not yet congratulated you formally on the 
recovery of your daughter. Allow me to do so now," shak- 
ing Moultrie's hand as he spoke. ^^ You are a brave man, 
a typical American, a man of the whole world, and, like ail 
such men, free from local préjudices. I sainte you," saying 
which Tyscovus made Moultrie a profound bow. 

^^ Kow let us hear no more about the vigilance commit- 
tee audits deeds,'' said the doctor. ^^ Moultrie went the 
next day, and informed the authorities of his part in the 
transaction. They declined to arrest him. In fact, as you 
know, there is but one sentiment hère. If deemed neces- 
sary, a declaratory and exculpatory resolution will be intro- 
duced into the next Législature ; it will pass ; the Governor 
will sign it, and then the acts will be formally legalized. 
In the mean time, our friend and his associâtes will be sus- 
tained by their own consciences and the voice of the peo- 
pie.» 

" Still," said Moultrie, " with my présent knowledge, 
if I had the act to do over again, I would décline, and per- 
sist in my declination. Lai does not know that I had any- 
thing to do with the hanging of Bosler and Kittle, or in 
fact that they are hanged. Doubtless she will learn both, 
some day, but I wish her to be kept in ignorance as long as 
possible. In spite of his crimes, and his cruel treatment of 
her, he was, upon the whole, good to her after his fashion. 
She is one of those gratef ul soûls that never forget kind- 
nesses. Ko amount of ill-usage can, with such people, al- 
together obliterate the memory of affection that may hâve 
been shown toward them. They will resist oppression, 
they will fight in défense of their rights, but when they 
hâve become calm the old recollections retum. I shriuk, 
therefore, from letting her know of my part in the taking 
oS of the man, for, I am afraid she would, if only for a 
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moment^ think less of me than Bhe does now. Her idéal 
woald be desecrated ; and it is always dangerons to unmask 
a woman's idol/* 

" Yes," said Tyscoyus, with a smile^ " dangerous for the 
idol, and dangerous for the one who does the unmasking." 

*^But," resumed Moultrie, "you see I am, as you said, 
already regretting my act, My ponishment has begun.^' 

*^ And indeedy I hope it will not require many mental 
pangs to atone for your crime. But, that there should bo 
some punishment, is altogether in accordance with the 
grand principles of eternal Justice." 

"Stop right there," exclaimed the doctor. "As the 
host of you both, I claim the right to say what subjects 
shall not be discussed in my house, and I forbid any f urther 
allusion to the vigilance committee, or Jim Bosler's exécu- 
tion. To-morrow is the election-day — I hâve thought over 
what you told me," addressing Tyscovus, " and I see you 
are right. Consider me on my knees, and asking your for- 
giveness for my intemperate language to you this after- 
noon." 

"You refuse to accept an élection af ter your friends 
hâve hanged your opponent ? " said Moultrie, with a smile 
of pleasure on his face. " Of course, you are right ; as I 
suppose you always would be on a question of morals or 
ethics." 

" Yes, I shall décline. If, after that, a new élection is 
ordered, and I am nominated, I shall accept. The opposi- 
tion will then hâve time to sélect a candidate, and a fair 
vote can be had." 

The three gentlemen continued the conversation into 
the small hours of the night, and settled many matters 
which the altered circumstances of the parties required 
should be adjusted. 

As they were dispersing to their respective bedrooms, 
the doctor took Tyscovus aside. 
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"For several days," he said, " I hâve been conscious o£ 
a great change in the working of my mind. I see thingg 
differently from what I did. I now know that my ideaâ 
relative to women were exaggerated beyond ail reason^ and 
those that I entertained in regard to my danghter were 
very Utile if at ail short of indicating ihsanity. In fact, I 
was a monomaniac. You hâve cured me. The way in 
which you rebuked me at the meeting the other night, so 
gently and yet with such firmness, was so unexpected, that 
a sudden awakening of my intellect on the points involved 
occurred, and I experienced an entire révolution of opinion. 
Evèrybody had been humoring me, under the idea that, if 
opposed, I would get worse, and even Theodora had that 
notion. Slight opposition certainly did hâve that effect, 
but such sa yours, I saw at once, was not to be resisted. It 
was a shock to me, but it cured me. It seems to me, my 
frîend,*' he continued grasping Tyscovus's hand in both of 
his and shaking it warmly, " that for an * ass * you are a good 
deal of a man.*' 

" Well," said Tyscovus, laughing, "I don't thînk I am 
an ass in the abstract. I am only *John Buridan's ass,' 
and he was qui te an ezceptional animal.'' 
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"WILL TOU BB MT WIFB, ULL ? — GOOD-BY I'* 

FoB seyeral days, nothing of spécial interest occnrred at 
Chetolah. The élection had taken place, and TyscoYos 
had receiyed almost ail the Totes cast, saye a few scattering 
ones in distant parts of the district, and had been declared 
doly elected. He had at once, howeyer, notwithstanding 
the protestations and supplications of his political friends, 
Buch as Colonel Brattle and Mr. Higgins, written to the 
Goyemor, resigning the seat, and another élection had been 
ordered. 

He had not yet gone back to the butte, for he had been 
inyited to stay at Chetolah till at least after the new élec- 
tion. He had been renominated, and, as there was no seri- 
ons opposition to him in any part of the district, no donbt 
as to the resuit existed. 

Lai had entirely recoyered her health and strength, and 
eyery day the influence of her new associations was ap- 
parent. Moultrie deyoted his time about equally to her 
and Theodora, between whom and Lai a warm affection 
had sprung up. 

The two girls were one morning together in the labora- 
tory, where Theodora was conducting an experiment rela- 
tiye to the analogies between the nerye-f orce and electricity, 
and Lai was haying a world of wonders unfolded to her, by 
examining through a microscope a large number of prép- 
arations of the feet, heads, wings, and other parts of in- 
sects. 
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She had just been expressing her sensé of astonîshment 
at the f oot of a horse-fly and the wing of a mosquito^ when^ 
influeneed by the thoughts that crowded through her 
mindy she went over to where Theodora was at work, and 
stood by her side^ watching the délicate manipulations 
that the difficult investigation required. 

She was a yery different-looking Lai from the one in- 
trodueed to the reader in the second chapter of this history. 
AU the resources of Hellbender in the way of millinery and 
dress-making had been drawn npon for her comfort and 
adomment^ and a more or less experienced maid had been 
secnred, whose duty it was to instruct her young mistress 
in ail the intricacies of the toilet and of dress^ as one of the 
fine arts. The result had been so astonishing that no one, 
who had not known of the process of transition that was 
going on, would hâve recognized, in the simply but ele- 
gantly dressed young lady the slovenly, shoeless, and stock- 
ingless girl of a month ago. Tyscovus had often looked 
at her in wonder, and could not but admit that the natural 
woman, no matter how true and honest she may be, is 
capable of being rendered more attractive by those devices 
that civilization has taught her to employ. 

This morning she was dressed in an olive-green cash- 
mere frock which fitted her graceful form to perfection. 
Around her neck was a plain, white linen collar and the 
gold Gircassian necklace she had worn the day she was 
stolen, and which she seemed to value more than any other 
of her earthly possessions, with, perhaps, the exception of 
the book that Tyscovus had given her. Her hair was very 
simply dressed ; its beauty required no adventitious aid, 
and her face and hands were clean. Lai had begun to 
leam the gospel of cleanliness before she came to Chetolah. 
She knew it by heart now. 

Altogether, she was a very charming-looking girl, and 
Theodora gazed at her with undisguised admiration. 
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"You look as fresh and as sweet as one of my ear- 
liest garden-roses — one of my red roses," she said, smil- 
ing. 

** I am glad you think so/' replied Lai, as she laid her 
hand on Theodora's shonlder ; ^Mfs ail so new to me, and 
I ain't hardly got nse to it yît I suppose I will in time, 
and I try hard, yes, yery hard, not to feel prond. You'll 
help me, won't yon ? It's a hard thing as Fye got to do, 
and sometimes I think as I monghtn't do jist as I onght, 
and jist as you and my father would like me to do, and 
Jiim — and that makes me afeared.'' 

^' Don't be afraid, dear,^ said Theodora, kissing her ; 
'^you are yery sweet, and I am certain yon will not be 
spoiled by the good fortune that has oome to you." 

" You'll be my mother soon ?" 

" Yes, dear, so far as I can be." 

"Verysoon?" 

" In less than a mon th. Then we go East Your f»- 
ther is anxious to hâve you live in New York, while you 
are bcing educated, and I agrée with hîm entirely. The 
adyantages there, outside of the instruction you will receiye 
from teachers, are such as you can not get ànywhere else in 
this country." 

" l'm glad Vm to be with you and my father. Fm 
glad you're going to be my mother, thougfa I guess as you 
ain't much older nor me." 

** Four or five years only." 

" It ain't much ; but you knows, I • guess, more'n 111 
know, if I live to be a hundred. Will you keep on study- 
in' after you're married ? " 

**I expect to study as long as I live. Your father would 
not like me to give up ail my work." 

" But you'll give up some ? " 

" Yes, I shall give up a good deal, because I shall hâve 
him to study, and that will take much of my time." 
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" Will you haye a lab— a laboratory then ? '' pronounc- 
ing the word with difficolty. 

" No, dear, the laboratory will, probably, haye to go, I 
shall not care for it." 

" You'U read a good deal, in course ? " 

'^Tes, I shall always read much. That is one of the 
things eyery woman shonld do/' 

«Will he go East with us ?'' 

"No, Ithinknot." 

" Tm sorry for that. Td like him to be with tis," said 
Lai, her whole manner becoming more graye, "because, 
you see, he war the one as giye me a start. Ef it hadn't 
V bin for him, Fd V bin a thief/' 

" He was yery kind to you, dear," 

"He's a good man." 

** Yes, he is one of the best men I ever knew." 

Lai threw her arms around Theodora's neck, and the 
two stood, without either speaking a word, elosely clasped 
in each ofcher's embrace. How much longer they would 
haye remained thus had it not been for an interruption 
that occurred, is a point that will neyer be determined, 
eyen if it were of the least conséquence. Embraces of the 
kind are awkward things to break up in cold blood. It is 
always better when some one else disrupts them. This one 
was broken by Moultrîe. 

'^ Lai, dear,'' he said, as he entered, giying as he spoke a 
grateful look to Theodora, "I haye just left Mr, Tyscoyus, 
and I told him you would see him in the library where be is 
awaiting you* He will haye something yery important" to 
say to you, my child," he continued, putting his arm around 
her waist, " in which he has my entire approyaL I hope 
you will be able to answer him according to his wishes, for 
he is a good man in the noblest and truest sensé of the 
words." 

*^ He's the first real friend as eyer I had/' she answered. 
20 
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" He mought V sent me to jaîl, I guess. Tes, he's bîn good 
tome, and thar aîn't nothin* as I wonldn't do for him,*' 

" Don't promise till you know what he wants you to 
do," said Moultrie, smiling. "Now go and give him his 
answer." 

She raised his hand to her lips and left the room. 

When Lai entered the library, she did so in such a quiet 
manner that Tyscovus, who was sitting in front of the fire, 
with his back partly turned to the door, did not hear her 
âpproach. She saw that she was not observed, so with her 
lightest step on the thick Indian mg, and with that smile 
on her face that won ail hearts to her, she adyaneed till she 
stood close behind him, without being peroeiyed. 

It was the first time they had been alone together since 
her arrivai at Chetolah. She remembered that, once bef ore, 
she had stood near him without his having been aware of 
her présence and that then he was as deep in thought as 
he appeared to be now. The whole scène came bef ore her. 
She took the little yellum-bound book from the pocket of 
her frock, and then, holding it in her hand, stepped qui- 
etly around till she stood before him. He saw her then 
instantly, and sprang to his f eet. 

'/ Miss Moultrie ! " he exclaimed. 

For a moment she looked surprised. Then tears started 
to her eyes. *^ No," she exclaimed ; '* ef l'm Miss Moultrie 
to you, I guess you'd better take back the book." She held 
it toward him as she spoke, but with a manif est effort con- 
troUed herself . 

»''Lal, then," hé said, taking the hand that held the 
book and keeping it in his — ''my Lai !" 

" Yes," she murmured, softly, while her own sweet smile 
lit up her face, " Tm your LaL Fil be your sîster ef you'll 
let me, and you'll teach me some of them great things as 
you knows and writes about." 

Lai, my darling," he rejoined, taking her head be- 
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tween his hands and loaking lovingly into her eyes, " I 
don'fc want you for my sister. I want you to be my wife ; 
and it was to tell you this that I asked your father to send 
you hère» WiU you be my wife, Lai ? " 

' '^No I no ! " ehe sobbed, " I can't — ^not as I wouldn't 
like to, but l'n^ not fit to be your wife.*' 

^'Why, dear ?" 

**Because, I don't know nothin* as I ought to know. 
Onst rd 'a' said yes, but now I knows what a ignorant and 
rough gai I am. No, no, l'm not fit to be your wife." 

*^ But you love me. Lai, don't you ?" 

** Oh, yes, more'n 1 love any one else in the whole world 
— more'n I love my dear father. Ef I didn't love you so 
much, l'd be your wife quick enough, I tell you ! " 

" Then you won't marry me, because you love me too 
much ?" 

'^I guess that's about it," she said, with a sob between 
every two words. " I ain't worth much, I guess," she con- 
tinued, while ïyscovus bent his head and kissed her lips. 
** My talk ain't like your'n " — another kiss — "and ef I war 
your wife you mought be ashamed o' me af ter a while " — 
several kisses. " Ef I didn't keer for you quite so much, 
Fd marry you right away, ef you wanted me to." 

" Then, dear, I shall hâve to ask you to oare for me a 
little less," said Tyscovus, smîling, *^ for I want you to man^ 
me ' right away/ But come, sit hère on the sofa, close by 
my sîde while I say something to you. First, however, 
you must answer me a few questions. Do you really love 
me. Lai ? " 

" Yes. Oh ! thar ain't no doubt o' that." 

"Say 'Yes, John.'" 

" Yes, John. That's your first name, ain't it ? " 

"Say 'Yes, dear John.'" 

" Yes, dear John. Oh, you're very dear to me, and you'll 
be jist as dear ef I live to be a thousand years old." 
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'^ ThankSy dear Lai ; now we nnderstand eacli other^ anà 
now I can say what is on my mind. 

*^ I think I lored yon a little soon after I first saw yon. 
I heard you pleading with the man yon thought was yonr 
father to stop drinking whisky^ and to go away to some 
place where yon conld begin the world anew and improre 
yonr mind. I knew then^ dear Lal^ that yon had a heart^ 
and that yon had good sensé. There was an eamestness, a 
sincerity abont yon^ that drew me to yon in spite of myself, 
for I had come hère to do a spécial work in which my heart 
was engaged^ and which reqnired^ as I thonght^ my nndiyided 
énergies and attention^ and I resisted^ as best I conld^ the 
first promptings of a love that I know now can never die. 

"But I did not begin to know yon till yon bronght 
back to me the little book that yon fonnd on the butte. 
Then I perceived that you had that power of self-examina- 
tion without which no one can be either good or great^ un- 
less it is the négative goodness of the idiot or the unaToid* 
able greatness of the soyereign. Ând not only this, but 
that you had the honesty of purpose and the strength of 
will to do what you thought was right" 

Lai nestled doser to him^ but her heart was too full for 
speech. Âfter a moment's pause, he continued : 

"The more I saw of you, and the better I knew you, 
the more I was convinced that my first impressions of you 
were correct. And my love for you deepened with every 
instant of my life. It made no différence to me, after I 
knew my own heart, whether you were really the daughter 
of a man who had shocked ail good citizens with his crimes, 
or of one that the whole country respects and honors. I 
had discovered what you were, and that was enough for 
me. And yet I am not so blind as not to see the advan- 
tages to you of the great change in yonr condition that 
bas taken place. I only mean to say that, high or low, 
rich or poor, leamed or unleamed, my love for you would 
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hâve beea the same. I do not love you because yon are 
beautif ul ; neither do I hold back my affection because 
your speech is the dialect of the people among whom your 
life has beeu spent. But I do love you because you are 
true, because you wish to do right, and because when you 
look at me as you do now, dearest, your whole soûl speaks 
through your eyes, and J know that it will be tender and 
loving and faithf ul through ail the good^ or ail the ill^ that 
life is able to afford. And that is why I want you to be my 
wife. You will make me happy, and I will try to make 
you happy. ^^ 

'^ And you think l'm ail that^ and that I kin be some 
sort of a eompanion to you ? I knows I ain't the kind of 
a one as l'd like to be^ but I don't think I kin stand ont 
ag'in you any more ; and ef you're quite sure— oh ! so sure/' 
she continued^ rising from the sofa and standing in front 
of him^ looking just as she did when she rose to her feet 
after her prayer that angels might guard him — *^so sure 
that you feel it in your heart jist as I feel my love for you, 
why, then l'U be your wife, your loving wife, always to keer 
for you and happy ef you'U let me be whar you air. Yes, 
l'U be your wife ; God help me to be a good one 1 '* 

Long before she had finished she was clasped to his 
heart. Let us f orbear to pry any further into their words 
and actions, for they concem thein alone. 

Events moved quickly in Colorado in those days. Tys- 
covus was anzious to be married at once, but Moultrie 
would not listen to such a thing. He insisted that Lai 
should spend at least two years in the East, so that she 
eould become acquainted with her relations, and see some- 
thing of the world, to say nothing of receiving such éduca- 
tion as would fit her to be a gentleman's wife. Tyscovus 
had replied that he could instruct her himself, that it 
would be the joy of his life to act as her mentor, but Moul- 
trie had firmly adhered to his (HÎginal idea. 
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'^My dear TyscoTns/' hé said^ after they had had at 
least half a dozen other discussions on the same snbject, '^ I 
am obliged to lire in Kew Tork^ and I think it highly ne- 
cessary that Lai shonld haye the advantages of association 
with her mother^ and other refîned and edncated women. 
Theodora loves her deyotedly^ not only because she is my 
child^ but because she finds in Lai what you found— quali- 
ties of mind that are sufficient to endear her to aU who 
know her. Bemember that she has neyer had the society 
of women ; not eyen of such as belonged to the same grade 
of people as those among whom she has liyed. There are a 
thousand things she must leam that you can neyer teach 
her, simply because you are a man, and thèse are things 
that only women can teach. Besides — and this I think is 
An important point — she is only seyenteen years old ; at 
least two years too young to enter upon the marriage rela- 
tion. Therefore, my friend, in her interest, as well as in 
yours, I can nofc yield. There will be enough for you to 
teach when you are married/' 

'^ I suppose I shall haye to submit ; but you will allow 
me to come and see her ?" 

" Yes, twice a year, for two weeks at a time. Surely/' 
he added, laughing, "when you consider that she will haye 
her brain taxed to its ntmost, with studies of ail kinds, you 
must admit that I am liberaL I don't belieye there will be 
much studying while you are in New York." 

" And we may write to each other ? " 

" Oh, yes I " laughing heartily at the sorrowful tone of 
Tyscoyus's yoice, and at his rueful countenance. '*Fm 
not such a tyrant as to forbid your writing to her, or hei 
to answer your letters. Once a week, though, will be suflS- 
cient." 

" I suppose you are right, but it's yery hard on me, and 
on her too, I think." 

"Yes, the séparation will be hard for both of you to 
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bear^ but she knows it is for her good^ and^ what is more 
with her^ for jours also. Besides/' he added^ with a tone 
of elation in his yoioe> '^ she recognizes the fact that she is 
my child^ and that my guardianship of her has not ceased." 

"God forbid," saîd Tyscovus, with feeling, ^Hhat I 
should evcr do or say anything to her to weaken that sensé I 
My entreaties haye been addressed to you only/' 

"I know it, my friend. You are loyality personified.'* 

A few days afterward, Moultrie and Theodora were 
quietly married, and the whole Chetolah family were on 
their way to the railway-station at BuUion City. Tyscoyus 
was at the butte^ and it was arranged that the carnages 
should take the road that passed by his cabin, and that the 
last farewells should be spoken where he and Lai had first 
met. The élection had, as was expected, resulted in his 
return by an almost unanimous yote^ and in a couple of 
weeks he was to take his seat as a member of the Legisla- 
tiye Council of the Territory. He had endeayored to ac- 
cept, in good faitb> the arrangement made relatiye to his 
own marriage, and had at last brought himself to the con- 
yiction that Moultrie's plan was aJtogether wise and right. 
He had written to his agent in Warsaw to accept offers he 
had receiyed for the yaluable sait, iron, and zinc mines 
that he owned in Austrian Poland, near Gracow and Krz- 
ezowice, and from which he deriyed a reyenue of nearly a 
hnndred thousand dollars a year. He had receiyed the 
plans for the house that he intended to build on the butte, 
and they had been adopted, after Moultrie, Theodora, the 
doctor, and Lai had each examined and approyed them with 
yery slight modifications. "Work was to be begun on it the 
following day, and already a camp of workmen had been 
formed on the plain at the foot of the butte. 

Lai had receiyed the bequest of Manuel Yaca, and had, 
with her father's consent, established a trust, of which he, 
the doctor, Tyscoyus^ and Mr, Higgins^ were the trustées, 
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the nature of whieh was^ that the income was f oreyer to be 
nsed for the éducation of poor girls liying at The Canon. 
This act had been a yery popular one, and had endeared 
Lai at once to the people of the Territory. 

TyscoYus looked at his watch^ and found that in a few 
minutes he ought to be seeing the train of yehicles round^ 
ing the point at the distance of seyeral miles from the 
butte, on the Hellbender road. Ât last they came in sight 
— ^three carnages for the travelers, and two light Wag- 
ons for the baggage. It would be at least a half an hour 
before they arriyed at the butte, and then he should watch 
them once more as they went on their way, carrying with 
them ail that he held dear on earth. How strange it ail 
was, that he should haye corne to that place in search of 
solitude, and for the purpose of accomplishing a work of 
which he had thought for years, and that in a few weeks 
ail the objects and plans of his life should haye been super* 
seded by others still dearer to him ! " TJpon what,'* he 
asked himself, ^^can a man dépend in this world, if his 
deepest-laid schemes are subject to oyerthrow such as has 
bef allen mine ? What security haye I that the eyents that 
now await fulfiUment will eyer reach maturity ? Two 
years I — ^two long and weary years, during which she will 
see other men, for whom she may f orget me. Her life is 
ail before her. Mine has aJmost reached its acme. Is it 
possible that, among ail those who will surround this rich 
and beautiful girl, there will not be some one that she will 
love — some one younger, handsomer than the one whom 
she now thinks is perfection, possibly because she has had 
no expérience with the rest of mankind ? 

" How will she bear her prosperity ? Will her heart 
become corrupted by the pomps and yanities of the world 
of f ashion into the yery yortex of which she may be drawn ? 
And then, if she does come back, will she be worth takiug 
the place of the true-hearted Lai, who is now leaying me, 
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her whole soûl filled wîth the love I hâve înspîred ? '* Ah, 
well ! those were questions, bom of a lover's fears, which 
no living man or woman could answer. This was one of 
those instances where Faith cornes in, and where Knowledge 
does not show her face. 

" Yes 1 " he exclaimed, " my faith is suprême. Hère I 
stand I God help her and me I " 

He kept his eyes fixed upon the carriages that rapidly 
approached the butte, and that in a few minutes would 
bring their inmates to the plateau. He went ont to meet 
them. Yes, they were already ascending the winding 
road, and he could, even now, exchange greetings with his 
friends, as in foUowing the spiral direction the carriages 
came nearer and nearer to the top. At last the summit 
was reached, and the travelers descended and entered the 
house, where a simple luncheon had been prepared for their 
refreshment. 

" I hâve no wine," saîd Tyscovus, '* but I shall make 
tea af ter our Polish fashion, and in that we will drink to 
a safe and prospérons journey, and a happy reunion,'' The 
samovar was hissing on the table, and in a few minutes the 
toast was drunk with as much gayety as each could assume ; 
though it was evidently forced on the part of at least two 
of the party. 

Then the farewells began to be spoken, and one after 
the other had taken their last adieus, till only Lai remained. 
She looked around the room. They were alone. In an 
instant she was folded in his arms. 

" Oh ! it's barder to go nor I thought," she sobbed. 
'* You're ail the world to me, I guess. I don't see as I kin 
go. No ! no ! I jist can't go." 

^^ Be calm, darling. You know I shall be hère on the 
butte where we first met, and that every moment of my 
life will hâve its thoughts of you." 

*^ It war right hère whar I stood when I first loved you 
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— ^here whar I knowed as thar war better tliings in the 
world uor what I knowed of af ore^ and it war you as lamt 
'em to me.^' 

" Yes, dear Lai, it was here that you said ' Good-by/ 
and darted from the room before I coold speak to yon.'^ 

"And now l'm goin* agi'n, and for two long, long 
years ; bnt now I knows as you loye me,^' she continned, 
with more steadiness in ber yoice, "and that's a great 
tbing for me. Here's my book,'^ taking, as sbe spoke, the 
little yellum-bonnd yolu^ne from the bosom of her frock. 
" Eyery night, afore I go to bed, I read in it, and then I 
always think o' yon, and o' that day. Oh, yes I always o' 
you.^* 

" God bless you, my darling, my prairie rose, and send 
you back to me to be my own sweet wife, with your heart 
as good and true as it is now l '^ 

"Don't you neyer think nothin* bad o' me,*' she ex- 
claimed, passionately. * Thar ain't ary a thing in ail the 
world as could make me forgit you. Kiss me " — ^tuming 
up her face, upon which smiles and tears appeared to be 
struggling for the mastery. " Onst ag^in. Good-by 1 " and 
then tearing herself from arms that seemed as though they 
could never let her go, she rushed from the room. 

He did not follow her. He stood for a moment with 
bowed head and with his hands coyering his face. Then 
he went to the window and watched the carriage that bore 
her away from him, while it grew fainter and fainter in the 
distance, and finally faded out from his gaze on the long, 
yellow road that lay like a huge snake on the prairie. 



THE END. 
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